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Art.  1. — Latter-Day  Pamphlets.  Edited  by  Thomas  (’arlylc.  Loudon  : 

Chapman  and  Hall.  1850. 

dhiE  author  of  these  pamphlets  may  rest  assured — if  it  is  any 
satisfaction  to  him — that  neither  readers  nor  reviewers  will, 
knowingly,  pass  by  any  thing  hearing  his  name.  The  position 
he  occupies  in  the  world  of  letters  has  been  gradually  and  well 
earned.  Although  it  would  be  a  compliment  to  say  that  he  has 
followed  the  advice  he  once  gave  to  a  young  author — ‘  If  they 
receive  your  first  book  ill,  write  the  second  better  ’ — it  is  by  no 
means  so  to  affirm  that,  of  the  many  books  he  has  written, 
there  are  none  that  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  genius. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Carlyle’s  excellences  and  faults  lie  very  much 
upon  the  surface,  and  are  therefore  equally  conspicuous ; 
whether  they  are  equally  distributed  over  his  pages,  is  a  question 
which  no  decision  of  ours  is  likely  to  set  at  rest.  His  ‘  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays  ’  sparkle  with  the  rich  ore  of  thought, 
not  infrequently  all  massive  and  alloyed  as  in  its  native  bed,  but 
often  also  ‘  curiously  wrought  ’  into  the  strangest  and  most  taste¬ 
ful  shapes,  as  if  by  the  hands  of  the  ‘  cunning  workman.’  His 
‘French  Revolution’ — which  he  entitles  a  history,  but  which 
might,  with  greater  truth,  have  been  entitled  a  drama — transports 
us  into  the  midst  of  that  theatre  of  terror  to  which  even  yet,  and 
notwithstanding  the  many  revolutions  that  have  followed,  the 
stand-still  and  retrograde  politicians  of  the  day  are  wont  to  point, 
as  the  scenic  representation  of  an  ascendant  democracy,  and  the 
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inevitable  result  of  all  measures  of  progress  and  reform.  His 
‘  Oliver  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidations,’ 
evinces  uncommon  industry  in  the  amassing  of  illustrative 
materials  ;  while  the  commentary  on  the  text  is  the  noblest  con¬ 
tribution  yet  made  to  the  history  of  Cromwell’s  times,  and  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  liero  himself.  His  other  works — ‘  Sartor 
llesartus,’  ‘Past  and  Present,’  ‘Lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero- 
worship,’  ‘Chartism,’  and  ‘Life  of  Schiller’ — are  all  evidently 
‘  done  by  the  same  hand,’  and  show  the  same  mastery.  Taken 
jis  a  whole,  his  writings  constitute  a  real  addition  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  age,  while,  in  many  respects,  they  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  new  school  in  criticism  and  morals.  Keen  insight — high 
generalizing — both  quiet  and  broad  humour — galling  irony- 
scathing  sarcasm  —  graphic  delineation,  mixed  up  with  all 
manner  of  oddities,  eccentricities,  and  drolleries — arc  to  be 
found  in  every  volume.  Every  method  of  the  pen  is  within  the 
compass  of  his  pages — from  the  stately  and  periodic,  down  to  the 
abrupt  and  ejaculatory  ;  from  the  most  elaborate  to  the  most  care¬ 
less.  In  some  moods,  he  seems  to  soar  aloft  with  the  bold  wing 
and  undazzlcd  eye  of  the  bird  of  Jove  ;  in  others,  he  screams  like 
the  crane,  and  chatters  like  the  swallow.  Open  his  page  at 
random,  and  it  is  (piitc  a  matter  of  chance  whether  you  find  him 
stretched  at  length,  contemplative  and  serene,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  throne,  listening  to  ‘  the  voices  and  the  silences 
or  elbowing  his  way  through  the  marts  and  crowded  thorough¬ 
fares  of  life,  angry  and  out  of  temper,  and  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  explosive  comments  on  the  imbecility  or  knavery  of 
all  the  passers-by.  At  times  he  seems  so  innocent — so  harmless 
— so  mucli  in  love  with  everything  around  him — that  even  the 
village  children  would  gambol  in  his  presence,  or  take  his  haml, 
all  fearlessly,  to  stroll  through  fields  of  buttercups  and  daisies ; 
at  other  times  the  humour  changes,  and  when  the  fit  is  on  him 
he  stamps  with  his  foot,  tears  the  air  with  his  voice,  and  puts  on 
a  countenance  of  terrific  aspect — like  that  of  Chomwell  in  his 
angry  mood,  before  which  not  even  monarchs  stand  unquellcd. 

An  author  in  whom  such  qualities  are  to  be  found  is  sure  to 
meet  with  disciples  and  enemies,  neither  of  whom  arc  likely  to 
be  very  moderate  in  their  estimate  of  his  worth.  A\  hilc  the  one 
regard  him  as  a  hero,  a  prophet,  a  saint,  the  other  decry  him  as 
a  juggler  and  empiric  ;  and  impartial  judges  of  his  merits  arc 
not  easily  to  be  found.  Though  reviewers  arc  wont  to  assume 
the  chair  of  infallibility,  we  do  not  profess  to  be  beyond  the 
possibility  of  error  in  the  opinion  we  have  formed  respecting 
them  :  all  we  have  undertaken  to  do  is  to  clear  our  conscience, 
and  give  expression  to  our  honest  convictions,  in  the  best  way 
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The  present  series  of  pamphlets  exhibits  most  of  the  excel¬ 
lences,  with  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  the  foults,  of  the 
author.  Coming  home,  as  they  do,  to  the  evils  existing  .around 
us,  and  running  counter  to  the  ])rejudiccs  and  practices  of  living 
men,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  should  stir  up  bitter  opposi¬ 
tion  in  many  (piarters.  We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  this 
in  the  perusal  we  have  given  them,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
clothe  our  souls  in  meekness  while  listening  to  the  stern  rebukes 
and  pungent  appeals  of  the  prophet  ‘  prophesying  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.’  At  the  same  time  we  have  not  forgotten  the  precept, 
to  ‘  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God and  have  even 
dared  to  judge  for  ourselves  whether  the  ajfiatits  be  ‘from  above* 
or  ‘  from  beneath.’  W^c  have  come  to  the  conclusion — honestly, 
we  trust,  and  not  without  much  deliberation — that  our  author  is 
a  mail  ‘  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  ;’  quite  as  fallible,  and, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  his  tcm])eramcnt,  quite  as  likely  to  err, 
as  any  of  his  brethren.  Indeed,  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of 
sadness  that  we  see  so  much  power  ill-directed,  if  not  worse  than 
wasted,  when  a  little  candour  and  calmness  in  the  use  of  it 
might  have  turned  it  to  profitable  account. 

'riie  first  thing  that  claims  our  attention  is,  the  style  which 
Mr.  C  -arlyle  has  selected  as  the  vehicle  of  his  address  to  the 
British  public  ; — in  the  present  instance,  that  peculiarly  vicious 
one  ill  which  he  so  much  delights — a  slip-slop,  thinking-aloud 
style,  with  all  the  hems  and  haws  in  it,  and  replete  with  ohs 
and  ahs,  exclamations,  objurgations,  and  a  sjiccies  of  interjec¬ 
tions  that  read  very  much  like  oaths.  As  we  have  already  said, 
Mr.  (  ’arlyle  is  capable  of  any  style  he  ])leases,  from  the  most 
dulcet  and  rythmic  to  the  most  rugged.  We  suppose,  therefore, 
that  he  has  chosen  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  effect.  Neither  arc 
there  wanting  those  who  admire  him  on  this  very  account — a 
select  and  idolatrous  few,  who  render  obeisance  to  the  entire 
development  of  an  original  and  great  mind.  In  the  opinion  of 
such,  his  poohs  and  his  pishes  have  a  profundity  all  their  own ; 
and  his  ‘  no,  my  lord  !’ — his  ‘  by  no  means,  my  flunkey  friend  !’ 
—  his  ‘courage,  my  brave  young  fellow!’ — his  ‘  O’Bulls,’ 
*  O’lleavisidcs,’  and  ‘O’Bobuses’ — a  charm  equal  to  that  which 
ordinary  readers  derive  from  a  simile  of  Taylor’s,  or  a  metaphor 
of  Burke’s;  while  his  ‘Hesperus  Fiddlcstrings,’  ‘Honourable 
Iclix  Parvuluses,’  ‘  Right  Honourable  Zeros,’  ‘  King  Augises  * 
and  ‘King  Hudsons,’  ‘Lord  Tommys,’  and  ‘Honourable 
Johns,’  bring  a  relief  similar  to  what  tlic  readers  of  the  ‘  Pil¬ 
grim’s  I’rogress’  enjoy  in  the  Obstinates  and  Pliablcs,  the 
1  aithfuls  and  Hopefuls,  of  that  inimitable  allegory.  Such  feli¬ 
citous  creations,  they  think,  render  the  pilgrimage  through 
^Ir.  (’arlylc’s  jiages  all  the  more  interesting,  and  liclp  to  pass 
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away  the  time  on  the  road,  even  though  it  may  not  terminate  in 
Beulah  or  Canaan. 

For  our  part,  we  could  have  dispensed  with  a  few,  if  not  all, 
of  these  eccentricities.  Neither  do  we  believe  it  necessary  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  should  draw  so  largely  upon  the  dregs  of  liis  ink- 
horn,  in  order  to  give  depth  of  shadow  to  his  sketches  of  men 
and  things.  Force  is  not  necessarily  allied  to  coarseness.  An 
imbecile  government,  for  example,  might  have  been  characterised 
quite  as  efficiently  without  raising  up  under  our  nostrils  the 
reeking  ‘  carcase  of  the  drowned  ass  upon  the  mud-deluge 
and  the  corruptions  of  Downing-street  might  have  been  made 
palpable  to  common  observation,  without  steeping  them  in 
ammonia,  or  sending  us  for  illustration  to  the  dung-heap,  ‘  high- 
piled  with  pedant  exuviae,  and  the  owl-droppings  of  two  hundred 
years.*  'riicre  is  something  to  choose,  we  opine,  between  the 
rose-water  school  and  that  of  the  dung-heap. 

But  eccentricities  of  style  arc  venial  sins,  in  comparison  with 
some  others,  chargeable  on  our  author.  Fe>v  writers  expend 
so  many  pages  upon  truisms  of  the  most  common-place  kind, 
ushered  in  with  all  the  pomp  of  extended  illustration.  I'hc 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
frequent  use  made  of  it,  favourite  specimen 

‘  Your  ship  cannot  double  Cape  Horn  by  its  excellent  plans  of  voting. 
The  ship  may  vote  this  and  that,  above  decks  and  bclo\v,  in  the  most 
harmonious  exquisitely  constitutional  manner :  the  ship,  to  get  round 
(’ape  Horn,  will  find  a  set  of  conditions  already  voted  for,  and  fixed 
with  adamantine  rigour,  by  the  ancient  Elemental  Powers,  who  arc 
entirely  careless  how  you  vote.  If  you  can,  by  voting  or  without 
voting,  ascertain  these  conditions,  and  valiantly  conform  to  them,  you 
w  ill  get  round  the  Cape :  if  you  cannot, — the  ruffian  winds  will  blow 
you  ever  back  again  ;  the  inexorable  Icebergs,  dumb  privy-councillors 
from  Chaos,  will  nudge  you  with  most  chaotic  “  admonition  you  will 
be  flung,  half-frozen,  on  the  Patagonian  Cliffs,  or  admonished  into 
shivers  by  your  iceberg  councillors,  and  sent  sheer  down  to  Davy 
Jones,  and  will  never  get  round  Cape  Horn  at  all !  Unanimity  on 
board  ship ; — yes,  indeed,  the  ship’s  crew  may  be  very  unanimous, 
which,  doubtless,  for  the  time  being,  wdll  be  very  comfortable  to  the 
ship  s  crew,  and  to  their  Phantasm  Captain,  if  they  have  one :  but,  if 
the  tack  they  unanimously  steer  upon  is  guiding  them  into  the  belly  of 
the  abyss,  it  will  not  profit  them  much  !  Ships,  accordingly,  do  not 
use  the  hallot-box  at  all ;  and  they  reject  the  Phantasm  species  of 
C  aptains :  one  w’ishes  much  some  other  entities, — since  all  entities  lie 
under  the  same  rigorous  set  of  laws,— could  be  brought  to  show  as  much 
'Msdom,  and  sense  at  least  of  self-preservation,  the  Jit'si  command  of 
Nature. Present  Time,  pp.  18,  19. 

M  hatever  is  advanced  here  respecting  ‘  elemental  j)owTrs, 
Natures  laws,’  and  ‘doubling  Cape  Horn  bv  means  of  ballot- 
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box  and  unanimous  voting,’  is  true  enougli — so  true,  that  none 
will  dispute  it ;  perhaps  none,  save  Mr.  Carlyle,  imagine  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  it  ‘  notable  ’  enough  to  be  put  on  record.  'I  he  truism, 
however,  is  not  introduced  in  this,  nor  in  any  similar  case, 
without  an  object.  The  one  now  quoted  docs  not  tail  to  ‘  point 
a  moral,’  from  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  dissent — namely, 
‘  Phantasm  Captains  with  unanimous  votings  :  this  is  considered 
to  be  all  the  law  and  all  the  prophets,  at  present.’  The  contrary 
of  this  we  believe  to  be  the  truth.  In  this  ‘  present  time’  the 
general,  if  not  universal,  aim  of  the  llritish  public  is  to  obtain 
real  captains ;  and  the  voting — were  it  but  allowable,  according 
to  law — all  but  ‘  unanimous  ’  in  favour  of  such,  wherever  they 
may  be  found.  Phantasms,  indeed,  have  managed  somehow  to 
assume  the  captaincy  of  the  state-vessel,  without  popular  voting 
at  all,  or  by  means  of  partial  ‘  rotten-borough,’  or  as  partial 
‘  Hfty-pound  freeholder,’  or  ‘  ten-pound  householder,’  voting — 
and,  in  this  case,  anything  but  unanimous ;  while  the  great  mass 
of  the  peo])lc  are  unanimous  the  other  way.  Enfranchise  the 
millions — even  as  we  now  find  them,  after  ages  of  oppression 
and  defraudation  of  their  political  rights — and  place  b(‘lore  them 
on  the  hustings  a  Cromwell,  a  Vane,  a  Hampden,  a  Milton,  and  we 
venture  to  alKrm  that  there  would  be  unanimous  voting  in  their 
favour  ;  while,  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  your  present  partial, 
rotten-borough,  fifty- pound  freeholder,  ten-pound  householder 
voters,  would  reject  them  altogether.  Indeed — to  borrow  a 
little  upon  our  author’s  figure — \\c  have  heard  of  phantasm 
captains  appointed  not  by  the  crew,  w  ho  are  generally  very  good 
judges  of  w’hat  a  captain  should  be,  but  by  the  owners  or 
interested  relations  at  home,  being  seized  by  the  crew  and  ])ut 
under  hatches,  on  the  ground  of  incom])etency,  until  Cape  Horn 
has  been  weathered  ;  a  real  captain  having  meanwhile  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  his  stead — and  that,  too,  by  means  of  ‘  un.animous 
voting.’  So  that,  although  it  is  true  to  a  truism  that  ballot-boxes 
and  phantasm  captains  will  not  take  your  ship  round  Cape 
Horn,  it  is  not  quite  so  true  that  an  unanimous  crew,  and  a  real 
captain  of  their  own  choice,  may  not  effect  that  object,  in  spite 
of  the  ‘  ruffian  winds,’  the  ‘  inexorable  icebergs,’  the  ‘  belly  of 
the  abyss,’  and  ‘  Davy  Jones.’ 

It  is  a  common  thing,  however,  with  Mr.  Carlyle  to  lead  on 
his  irrelevant  conclusions  and  false  analogies  by  leashing  them 
with  such  truisms  as  these — anything  but  a  venial  fault  in  one 
w  ho  prof(?sses  so  profound  a  hatred  of  shams  and  falsehoods.  4  he 
following  may  serve  as  another  example  in  point : — 

‘  (’crtainly  Emancipation  proceeds  with  rapid  strides  among  us,  this 
good  while;  and  has  got  to  such  a  length  as  might  give  rise  to  reflec¬ 
tions  in  men  of  a  serious  turn.  West  Indian  blacks  are  emancipated, 
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and,  it  appears,  refuse  to  work  :  Irish  Whites  have  long  been  entirely 
emancipated,  and  nobody  asks  them  to  work,  or,  on  condition  of  finding 
them  potatoes  (which,  of  course,  is  indispensable),  permits  them  to 
work.  Among  speculative  persons,  a  question  has  sometimes  risen : 

In  the  progress  of  Emancipation,  are  we  to  look  for  a  time  when  all 
the  horses  also  arc  to  be  emancipated,  and  brought  to  the  supply-and- 
demand  principle?  Horses,  too,  have  “motives;”  arc  acted  on  by 
hunger,  fear,  hope,  love  of  oats,  terror  of  platted  leather  ;  nay,  they 
have  vanity,  ambition,  emulation,  thankfulness,  vindictiveness  ;  some 
rude  outline  of  all  our  human  spiritualities, — a  rude  resemblance  to 
us  in  mind  and  intelligence,  even  as  they  have  in  bodily  frame.  The 
horse,  poor  dumb  four-footed  fellow,  he,  too,  has  his  private  feelings, 
his  affections,  gratitudes  ;  and  deserves  good  usage  ;  no  human  master, 
without  crime,  shall  treat  him  unjustly  either,  or  recklessly  lay  on  the 
whip  where  it  is  not  needed  :  I  am  sure,  if  I  could  make  him  “  happy,” 

I  should  be  willing  to  grant  a  small  vote  (in  addition  to  the  late  twenty 
millions)  for  that  object ! 

‘  Him,  too,  you  occasionally  tyrannize  over ;  and  with  bad  result  to 
yourselves,  among  others ;  using  the  leather  in  a  tyrannous,  unneces¬ 
sary  manner;  withholding,  or  scantily  furnishing,  the  oats,  and 
ventilated  stabling,  that  arc  due.  Rugged  horse-subduers,  one  fears 
they  arc  a  little  tyrannous  at  times.  “  Am  I  not  a  horse,  and  half- 
brother  ?”  To  remedy  which,  so  far  as  remediable,  fancy — the  horses 
all  “  emancipated  ;”  restored  to  their  primeval  right  of  property  in  the 
grass  of  this  globe ;  turned  out  to  graze  in  an  independent  supply-and- 
demand  manner !  So  long  as  grass  lasts,  I  dare  say  they  arc  very 
happy,  or  think  themselves  so.  And  Farmer  Hodge  sallying  forth,  on 
a  dry  spring  morning,  with  a  sieve  of  oats  in  his  hand,  and  agony  of 
eager  expectation  in  his  heart,  is  he  happy?  “  Help  me  to  plough  this 
day,  Rlack  Dobbin:  oats  in  full  measure,  if  thou  wilt?”  “lllunh, 
No — thank  I”  snorts  Rlack  Dobbin ;  he  prefers  glorious  liberty  and 
the  grass.  “Ray  Darby,  wilt  not  thou,  perhaps?”  “Hlunh!” — 
“Grey  Joan,  then,  my  beautiful  broad-bottomed  marc,” — O  Heaven, 
she  too  answers  “Hlunh!”  Not  a  quadruped  of  them  will  ])lough 
a  stroke  for  me.  Corn-crops  arc  ended  in  this  “  world  !”  For  the 
sake,  if  not  of  Hodge,  then  of  Hodge’s  horses,  one  prays  this  bene¬ 
volent  practice  might  now  cease,  and  a  new  and  better  one  try  to 
begin.  Small  kindness  to  Hodges’s  horses  to  emancipate  them  I  Ihc 
f^ate  of  all  emancipated  horses  is,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  To  have 
in  this  habital  lc  Earth  no  grass  to  cat, — in  Rlack  Jamaica  gradually 
none,  as  in  white  Connemara  already  none, — to  roam  aimless,  wasting 
the  seed-fields  of  the  world ;  and  be  hunted  home  to  Chaos,  by  the 
due  watch-dogs  and  due  hell-dogs,  with  such  horrors  of  forsaken 
wretchedness  as  were  never  seen  before !  These  things  arc  not  sport; 
they  arc  terribly  true,  in  this  country  at  this  hour.’ — The  Present  Inne^ 
pp.  ,qo^32. 


It  is  true,  we  admit — true  even  to  a  truism — that  it  will  not 
do  to  einancipatc  the  horses ;’  but  it  is  not  quite  so  true  that 
to  emancipate  Rlacks  and  A\  bites  is  an  equally  pernicious  and 
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utterly  foolish  thing.  The  very  illustration  is  degrading,  and 
unworthy  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  insight.  He  who  can  sec  so  much 
in  the  constitution  of  horses,  miglit,  we  should  have  thought,  see 
more  in  the  constitution  of  man,  liowever  obscured.  What  if 
Quashcc  does  relish  his  new-born  liberty  all  too  well,  and, 
sunning  himself  in  the  bliss! ul  beam,  become  somewhat  too  in¬ 
different  to  the  labours  of  the  cane-field ;  have  patience,  and  he 
will  rise  from  his  dreamy  state,  to  work  like  a  man,  before  long  ! 
A\  hat  if  the  wretched  Irish,  oppressed  by  a  wicked  legislation  and 
duped  by  priestcraft  for  ages,  arc  reduced  to  the  lowest  condi¬ 
tion  of  mental  and  physical  servitude ;  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
justice  and  humanity,  repeal  unrighteous  laws,  diffuse  the  light 
of  truth,  treat  them  as  fellow-members  of  the  same  family  and 
subjects  of  the  same  realm  with  yourselves,  and  they  also  will 
not  bo  slow  in  responding  to  every  claim  that  society  may  prefer  ! 
Hut  write  them  down  ‘  horses,’  asses,  brutes  ;  practically  deal 
with  them  as  such  ;  rule  them  with  a  strong  hand,  and,  by  the 
appliances  of  whip  and  spur,  bit  and  bridle, — and  their  condition 
is  hopeless  indeed  !  Israel  in  Egypt  was  then  quite  as  much 
an  object  of  pity  to  the  civilized  world,  as  these  Whites  and 
I  hacks,  and  the  Carlyles  of  Eharaoh’s  court  gave  counsel 
respecting  the  proper  method  of  treatment  similar  to  that  which 
pervades  these  pamphlets  ;  but  the  voice  of  the  (Ireat  and  Just 
lluler  said,  ‘No! — Let  my  people  go  free!’  and  every  child 
knows  the  result.  FiVen  to  the  present  day,  the  descendants  of 
those  ‘  emancipated  ’  Israelites  arc  the  regenerators  and  teachers 
of  the  world.  We  are  not,  therefore,  amongst  the  number  of 
those  ‘speculative  persons,’  with  whom  the  question,  ‘  Shall  we 
emancipate  the  horses  ?’  is  the  counterpart  of  the  question, 
‘  Shall  we  emancipate  the  Negroes  ? — Shall  we  give  equal  liberty 
to  the  Irish?’  Far  as  our  voice  can  reach,  we  will  echo  the 
Divine  proclamation  of  ‘  liberty  to  the  ca])tive,  and  the  opening 
of  the  jnison  to  them  that  arc  bound.’  For  ‘  all  that  are 
oppressed,’  we  know  nothing  better  than  emancipation  and 
a  real  exodus. 

Another  grave  fault  observable  in  these  ‘  Tiattcr-day  Pam¬ 
phlets,’  is  that  of  exaggeration  ;  amounting,  not  unfrequently, 
to  positive  falsehood.  For  example  :  Mr.  C^irlylc  is  not  satisfied 
With  informing  us  that  rational  liberty  is  beginning  to  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  everywhere  as  a  desideratum — that  would  be  a  tame  and 
unimpressive  statement.  Turning,  therefore,  the  matter-of-lact 
into  fiction,  he  shapes  it  as  follows  : — 


‘The  notion  everywhere  prevails  among  ns,  too,  and  preaches  itself 
abroad  in  every  dialect,  nncontradictcd  anywhere,  so  far  as  I  can  hear, 
I  hat  the  panacea  for  social  woes  is  what  we  call  “  enfranchisement,” 
“  emancipation  or,  translated  into  ])ractical  language,  the  cutting 
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asunder  of  human  relations,  wherever  they  arc  found  grievous,  as  is 
like  to  be  pretty  universally  the  case  at  the  rate  we  have  been  going 
for  some  generations  past.  Let  us  all  be  “free”  of  one  another;  we 
shall  then  be  happy.  Free,  without  bond  or  connexion,  except  that 
of  cash  payment ;  fair  day's  wages  for  the  fair  day’s  work,  bargained 
for  by  voluntary  contract  and  law  of  supply-and-demand ;  this  is 
thought  to  be  the  true  solution  of  all  difficulties  and  injustices  that 
have  occurred  between  man  and  man.’ — Ih,  p.  29. 

Again,  the  statement — certainly  appalling  enough — appears  in 
the  daily  papers,  that  some  thousands  of  persons  in  London  live 
])recariously  by  the  needle ;  Mr.  Carlyle  exaggerates  the  fact  in 
the  following  terms  ; — 

‘  British  industrial  existence  seems  fast  becoming  one  huge  poison- 
swamp  of  reeking  pestilence,  physical  and  moral ;  a  hideous  living 
Golgotha  of  souls  and  bodies  buried  alive ;  such  a  Curtius’  gulf  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Nether  Deeps,  as  the  sun  never  saw  till  now.  .  .  . 
Thirty-thousand  outcast  Needle-women  w'orking  themselves  swiftly 
to  death ;  three  million  paupers  rotting  in  forced  idleness,  helping 
said  Needlewomen  to  die:  these  are  but  items  in  the  sad  ledger  of 
despair.’ — Ih.  pp.  32,  33. 

Sometimes  he  ushers  in  a  ‘  notable  ’  discovery,  in  similar  terms 
of  exaggeration  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
‘  item  in  the  ledger  of  despair  — 

‘  In  the  meanwhile,  no  needlewoman,  distressed  or  other,  can  be 
procured  in  Tiondon  by  any  housewife  to  give,  for  fair  wages,  fair  help 
in  sewing.  Ask  any  thrifty  house-mother,  high  or  low,  and  she  will 
answer.  In  high  houses  and  in  low%  there  is  the  same  answer:  no  real 
needlewoman,  “  distressed”  or  other,  has  been  found  attainable  in  any 
of  the  houses  I  frequent.  Imaginary  needlewomen,  who  demand 
considerable  wages,  and  have  a  deepish  appetite  for  beer  and  viands, 
1  hear  of  everywhere ;  but  their  sewing  proves  too  often  a  distracted 
puckering  and  botching  ;  not  sew  ing,  only  the  fallacious  hope  of  it — a 
fond  imagination  of  the  mind.  Good  sempstresses  are  to  be  hired  in 
every  village ;  and  in  London,  with  its  famishing  thirty-thousand,  not 
at  all,  or  hardly.  Is  not  No-government  beautiful  in  human  business  ? 
— Ib.  pp.  33,  31. 

i  he  condition  of  London  must  be  a  hopeless  one  indeed,  and 
that  ol  the  ‘  house-mothers  ’  w  orse  than  hopeless !  The  only 
thing  that  j)uzzh  s  us  is,  how’  this  astour'hng  state  of  things  has 
been  so  indubitably  ascertained.  ‘  Is  riaul  also  amongst  the 
propliets  C  w  as  once  a  proverb.  Is  Mr.  Carlyle  amongst  the 
house-mothers  I  seems  almost  as  suitable  just  now. 

Ihc  favourite  topic  of  exaggeration,  how’ever,  is  that  of  the 
present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country — more  especially 
as  contnistcd  with  the  past.  The  magnifying  pow’cr  of  the 
apparatus  through  which  these  objects  have  been  contemplated, 
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must  be  immense.  In  the  past  all  is  heroism — the  race  of  men 
then  living  a  race  of  giants — government  a  reality — monarchy 
a  divine  rule — and  the  people  truly  blessed ;  at  tlie  present 
time,  and  for  some  two  centuries  past,  all  has  been  changed 
for  the  worse.  Other  writers  may  have  thought  that  the  former 
times  were  better  than  these ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  assert  it  roundly  and  boldly,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  The  days  of  feudal  bondage  and  popular  ignorance 
— when  brute  force  held  the  millions  of  mankind  in  subjection 
— when  the  roads  were  all  but  impassable,  and  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  highwaymen — when  commerce  was  a  rude  barter,  or 
another  name  for  piracy  and  spoliation,  and  the  intercourse  of 
nations  little  more  than  that  which  arose  from  feuds  and  wars — 
when  the  lamp  of  knowledge  shed  its  oily  beams  little  beyond 
the  outer  courts  of  the  monastery,  and  science  with  unfledged 
wing  could  only  flutter  in  the  twilight  to  scare  and  terrify,  and 
art  never  condescended  to  benefit  by  its  appliances  the  masses 
of  the  people — when  religion,  as  if  in  mockery  of  its  heavenly 
origin  and  benign  nature,  became  the  mere  pretence  for  state¬ 
craft  and  spiritual  tyranny,  the  formal  exponent  of  all  the 
base,  sordid,  malevolent  passions ; — those  are  the  days  over 
which  the  author  of  these  pamphlets  groans  and  sighs  as  the 
blessed  days  of  justice  and  might,  when  verily  there  were 
both  governors  and  governed  !  Mr.  Carlyle  must  oc  practising 
somewhat  on  the  credulity  of  his  readers  when  he  thus  magni¬ 
fies  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present. 

We  commend  to  such  as  are  in  danger  of  being  caught  by 
these  absurdities — and  we  understand  that  they  are  not  a  few — 
a  story  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  will  call  the  story  of 
the  stone  lion  that  wagged  its  tail ;  it  will  be  found  in  Sir 
M'alter  Scott’s  little  volume  on  ‘  Demonology  and  Witchcraft.’ 
Of  all  lions — African,  Asiatic,  European — for  European,  and 
even  British,  lions  are  no  longer  rare — this  ought  to  be  the 
most  celebrated.  On  a  certain  day,  and  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  said  lion  was  seen  to  wag  its  tail.  The  rare 
sight  was  observed  by  a  crowd  of  gaping  people  assembled 
opposite  Northumberland  House.  There  could  be  little  or  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  at  least  in  their  minds.  True,  it  was  not 
a  common  thing  for  stone  lions  to  wag  their  tails,  neither  had 
this  one  been  known  to  wag  its  tail  before ;  still,  the  fact  was 
indisputable.  Hallucination,  witchcraft,  demonology,  perverted 
vision — all  w’crc  out  of  the  question.  Was  it  not  an  ascertained 
f^ct — these  too  credulous  persons  might  have  said,  if  questioned 
on  the  subject — at  Iciist  to  one  of  the  spectators  ?  Indeed,  had 
not  this  one,  of  keener  sight  and  more  observant  mind  than 
the  rest,  been  the  first  to  detect  the  strange  phenomenon? 
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Had  he  not  been  looking  that  way,  spell-bound,  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  thereby  drawn  the  attention  of  passers-by  to  what 
would  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed?  Had  they  not  had 
intimations  of  the  fact,  gradually  given — first,  in  unmeaning 
mutterings  to  himself,  then  in  hoarse  suppressed  whispers,  and 
at  last  in  loud  explosive  voice — that  ‘  It  w  agged  ! — yes !  By 
Heaven!  It  wagged  its  tail!’  The  story,  if  our  memory 
serves,  goes  on  to  say  how  this  prince  of  wags,  having  fairly 
imposed  on  the  crowd,  turned  round  upon  them  with  a  smile 
anything  but  complimentary,  and  wished  them  good  evening 
for  their  folly !  Let  those  who  sympathize  with  Mr.  Carlyle 
in  his  view  of  the  past,  have  a  care  lest  he  turn  round  upon 
them  before  long  with  a  similar  ‘  good  evening  ’ — a  turn  (piite 
as  probable  as  some  others  wdth  which  he  has  amused,  if  not 
astonished,  the  British  public. 

But  it  is  time  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  general 
plan  and  object  of  these  T^atter-Day  Bamphlets.  The  first 
number,  from  which  we  have  made  several  quotations,  contains 
the  germ  of  all  that  follow*.  It  opens  with  a  graphic,  but 
exaggerated  description  of  the  age  now  passing  over  us — ‘  days 
of  endless  calamity,  disruption,  dislocation,  confusion  w*orsc  con¬ 
founded.’  This  state  of  things  is  traced  back  to  its  originating 
cause  in  a  reforming  Pope — ‘  the  Papa  of  Christendom  ’ — pro¬ 
claiming  ‘  the  law*  of  veracity  as  the  rule  for  human  things.’ 
The  Sicilian  insurrection  speedily  follow*cd,  then  the  French 
revolution,  and  then  that  of  all  Europe,  ‘  from  Baltic  to 
Mediterranean.’  ‘  Everywhere  immeasurable  democracy  rose 
monstrous,  loud,  blatant,  inarticulate,  as  the  voice  of  Chaos. 
Everywhere  the  ofKcial  holy-of-holics  was  scandalously  laid 
bare  to  dogs  and  the  profane.’  AVe  are  then  favoured  with 
the  author’s  diagnosis  of  the  prevalent  social  epidemic.  It  is 
the  triumph  of  democracy,  as  ‘  the  inevitable  fact  of  the  days 
in  w  hich  w  e  live and  tlie  question  he  proposes  to  consider, 
is,  whether  democracy,  ‘  furnished  with  ballot-boxes  and  such 
like,  will  make  a  blessed  new  world  of  us,’  or  not.  The  ‘  con¬ 
trary  of  all  this,’  is  his  view  of  the  case  ;  and  hence  the  present 
series  of  pamphlets.  It  is  more  especially  his  object  to  ^  examine 
the  recipe  of  a  parliament,  how^  fit  it  is  for  governing  nations, 
nay,  how*  fit  it  may  now*  be,  in  these  new  times,  for  governing 
England  itself,  w’here  w*c  are  used  to  it  so  long.’ 

Having  thus  stated  the  question,  he  proceeds  to  settle  it  in  a 
rather  summary  manner.  He  affirms  that  democracy  is  not  wise 
enough  to  rule,  such  wisdom  having  ever  pertained  to  the  few* ; 
hastily  dismisses  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  republics, 
including  that  of  the  I  nited  States,  which  he  considers  to  he 
**till  under  the  test ;  pronounces  democracy  on  l)oth  sides  of  the 
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Atlantic  ‘  an  impossibility  ’  the  universe  itself  being  a  monarchy 
and  hterarchy,  ,n  w  uch  the  noble  are  appointed  to  the  hiS 
place,  and  the  ignoble  to  the  lowest,  while  there  is  a  fataf  ten- 

*''**®®  sham-noblest  to  the  suiiremc 
jdacc ,  and  concludes  the  argument  by  defining  as  the  first  ri^ht 

foolish  to  be  governed 

reader  of  these  pamphlets  understand  that  the  subject 
thus  piopounded  and  presented  in  an  argumentative  form,  is  Uic 
ma,H  subject  of  discussion  throughout.  What  follows  in  the 
concluding  part  of  this,  and  in  the  succeeding  numbers  is  but 

picuHa  "Xv^^’  hr  ^  l>oating  out  of  this  one  thclnc,  in  the  author’s 
in  1  ii  "  f  ti*  **  **  show,  that  dcmocracv  cannot  rule 

and  that  the  nearer  ^ye  get  to  the  democratic  form  of  government 
the  worse  it  will  be  for  us.  ‘  Model  Prisons,’  ‘  Downing  W  ’ 

fih  or  ri  •^‘'*''“'*'.'1’  ar*"  ""ly  phases  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s 

‘‘ lake  i  n  '‘'S  '"competency  of  democracy  to 

many  Molds.  If  democracy,  with  its  parliament,  ballot-bo.xcs 

woulThav*'*'^  IT^'i’ '"‘•■"‘luce  ‘  a  real  millennium,’  he 
tlXl  \  .  ‘'“i  ‘I'c  happiness  of  remaining  silent.’  Such  being 
•  sc,  1  icmams  for  us  to  show  how  the  great  question — for 

dcK  hh  "f -V” 'vhctheii^  it  has  been 
1110,1  *  ‘i“‘ ^’. ‘TV  how  much  of  conviction  it  is  likclv  to 

oducc  on  the  thinking  mind  of  England.  It  Mould  be  ou’t  of 

forthc  mX  ni  however  graphic  or  humorous, 

mere  pm  pose  of  amusing,  or  even  instructing  our  readers 

I  “'‘I  ^ 

mtht  1.0  1  •  ^‘1’*^*^  "’•""h  considerable  benefit 

Invo  ..  o  ‘•"'■.‘'■cd ;  but,  when  all  such  pass.ages  h.avc,or  ought  to 

of  the  amhor"  Tc^succ  of  coherency  in  the  gencr.al  development 
would  ill  ]  **  on  a  great  social  and  political  question,  it 

Jfr.clrkl-\  Vt  constrained  to  pronounce 

a  haniiv  sn  '  1  aniphlcts’  a  failure,  and  anything  but 

and  evLT'^T"'  °  r"’”'''''.’  ‘l"''°''s»'‘''tion.  The  false  analogies 
•article  *"  ‘he  preceding  portion  of  this 

the  ‘  rnwn  f  number  of  the  illustrations  inapplicable  to 

for  tLo  »  while  the  remedial  suggestions  offered 

but  nrn  r  afford  anything 

the  Int]  ^  political  sagacity  or  statcsman-likc  abilities  of 
ber«  '^/ofcrencc  to  the  contents  of  the  successive  num- 

pronounced  think,  justify  the  opinion  we  have 
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The  concluding  part  of  the  first  number  opens  with  an  exag¬ 
gerated  statement  respecting  the  tendency  of  our  British  atthirs 
to  anarchy  and  misery,  not  without  some  heavy  flings  at  emanci¬ 
pation,  voluntaryism,  parliament,  constitutional  government,  and 
universal  suffrage.  The  wise  are  invoked  to  come  forth  and  take 
‘  command  of  the  innumerable  foolish’ — if  necessary,  to  fight  for 
pre-eminence,  and,  having  taken,  to  keep  it,  *  at  their  life’s  peril, 
against  all  men  and  devils.’  The  Irish  case  again  comes  up,  with 
the  remedies  necessarily  to  be  used,  in  the  shape  of  a  strong¬ 
handed  government  or  governor,  who  is  to  compel  the  ‘  able- 
bodied  lack-alls’  to  work  in  the  bogs  and  ^  vacant  desolations,’ 
anywhere  and  everyw^here,  but  above  all  to  ^vork  ;  or,  failing 
that,  to  flog  and  shoot  them !  The  ‘  speech  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  to  the  floods  of  Irish  and  other  beggars,  &c.,’  con¬ 
cludes  the  number — a  speech  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  endeavours 
a  small  imitation  of  one  of  those  singular  speeches  w’hich  it  was 
lately  his  good  fortune  to  edit.  We  have  heard  of  the  bull-frog 
imitating  the  ox.  Truly,  a  commentator  and  an  author  are  dif¬ 
ferent  persons.  The  book  of  Mormon  is  said  to  be  an  imitation 
of  the  Bible  ! 

The  second  number,  entitled  ‘  Model  Prisons,’  is  a  vigorous 
onslaught  on  the  philanthropic  tendencies  of  the  age,  more 
especially  as  evinced  in  our  criminal  legislation.  The  author 
gives  us  an  excellent  description  of  a  visit  that  he  made  to  ‘  one 
of  the  London  prisons,’ — ‘  a  beautiful  establishment  fitted  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  scoundrel-world,  male  and  female.’ 
1  le  contrasts  this  establishment  with  others,  from  the  Duke’s  to 
the  artisan’s,  and  gives  it  the  preference,  as  more  clean,  pure,  airy, 
and  wholesome ;  and  breaks  out  in  a  choler  against  the  system 
that  provides  such  palaces  for  such  w  retches  as  inhabit  them — 

‘  miserable  distorted  blockheads,  the  generality  ;  ape-faces,  imp •• 
faces,  aimry  dog-faces,  heavy  sullen  ox- faces,  &c.’  After  telling 
us  what  he  would  do  with  these  miserable  men,  whom  he  calls 
his  ‘  diabolic  iriends,’  and  how  sick  he  is  of  ‘  scoundrcldom,’ 
he  indulges  in  a  continuous  tirade  against  the  false  benevolence, 
beneficence,  and  philanthropy  of  the  day.  Howard  is  regarded 
as  the  ‘  unlucky  fountain  of  the  tumultuous  frothy  ocean-tide  of 
benevolent  sentimentality;’  the  ‘benevolent  platform  fever’  is 
deemed  ‘  more  distressing’  than  the  jail-fever,  w  hich  he  ‘  abated ; 
and  his  successors  in  every  philanthropic  department  arc  sorely 
rated  for  their  ‘  morbid  sympathy  instead  of  hearty-hatred  lor 
scoundrels.’  Beveuge  on  all  scoundrels  he  considers  a  duty ; 
and  the  proper  end  of  criminal  legislation  to  do  ‘  God’s  justice 
U]K)n  them  ;  and  so,  by  putting  a  collar  upon  some  and  treating 
them  like  brutes,  by  banishing  others,  and  shooting  or  hanging 
tlic  rest,  he  would  get  rid  of  them  all  in  a  summary  way.  B^b 
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alas,  as  the  age  gets  more  democratic,  it  also  gets  more  benevo¬ 
lent —  a  striking  proof  of  the  incompetency  of  the  people  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  ! 

There  is  one  portion  of  this  number  against  which  we  must 
enter  our  protest,  as  a  libel  on  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  New 
Testament  Christianity.  The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

‘  Not  the  least  disgusting  feature  of  this  Gospel  according  to  the 
Platform  is  its  reference  to  religion,  and  even  to  the  Christian  Religion, 
as  an  authority  and  mandate  for  what  it  does.  Christian  Religion  ? 
Does  the  Christian  or  any  religion  prescribe  love  of  scoundrels,  then  ? 
I  hope  it  prescribes  a  healthy  hatred  of  scoundrels  otherwise  what 
am  I,  in  Heaven’s  name,  to  make  of  it  ?  Me,  for  one,  it  will  not  serve 
as  a  religion  on  those  strange  terms.  Just  hatred  of  scoundrels,  I  say  ; 
fixed,  irreconcilable,  inexorable  enmity  to  the  enemies  of  God :  this, 
and  not  love  for  them,  and  incessant  whitewashing,  and  dressing  and 
cockering  of  them,  must,  if  you  will  look  into  it,  be  the  backbone  of  any 
human  religion  whatsoever.  Christian  Religion  !  In  what  words  can  I 
address  you,  ye  unfortunates,  sunk  in  the  slushy  ooze  till  the  worship 
of  mud-serpents,  and  unutterable  Pythons  and  poisonous  slimy  monstro¬ 
sities,  seems  to  you  the  worship  of  God  ?  This  is  the  rotten  carcass  of 
Christianity ;  this  malodorous  phosphorescence  of  post-mortem  senti¬ 
mentalism.  O  Heavens,  from  the  Christianity  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
wrestling  in  grim  fight  with  Satan  and  his  incarnate  blackguardisms, 
hypocrisies,  injustices,  and  legions  of  human  and  infernal  angels,  to  that 
of  eloquent  Mr.  Hesperus  Fiddlestring  denouncing  capital  punishments, 
and  inculcating  the  benevolences  on  platforms,  what  a  road  have  we 
travelled !  ’ — Model  Prisons^  p.  27. 

The  Christian  religion,  as  we  understand  it,  is  something 
better  than  a  formula  of  vengeance.  If  Mr.  Carlyle  will  for 
once  take  counsel,  and  ‘  look  into  it,’  he  will  find,  we  think,  that 
the  Christian  Scriptures  teach  us,  amongst  other  things,  ‘  to  love 
our  enemies,  and  to  do  good  unto  them  tliat  hate  us ;’  he  will 
find  testimony  of  the  highest  kind,  that  the  Son  of  man  came 
‘  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost,’  ‘  to  save  men’s  lives  and 
not  to  destroy  them  ;  ’  he  w  ill  find  explicit  directions  to  those 
who  receive  the  Christian  religion,  not  to  do  justice  upon 
‘  scoundrels,’  but  to  seek  their  restoration  to  the  ways  of  justice 
and  purity,  by  showing  them  how  ‘  God  so  loved  the  w'orld  as  to 
give  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
Rught  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;  ’  he  will  find  all 
methods  of  revenge  strictly  prohibited,  because,  ‘  It  is  w’rittcn. 
Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  tlie  liOrd ;  ’  he  wdll  find 
one  parable  illustrating  the  compassion  of  God  to  the  prodigal 
that  repents  and  returns  to  his  father’s  house,  and  another  illus¬ 
trating  the  disgust  which  a  Pharisaical  spirit,  not  much  unlike 
that  manifested  by  our  author  himself,  produces  in  the  mind  of 
infinite  purity  and  benevolence.  The  Christianity  of  Oliver 
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Cromwell,  indeed !  lliat  would  have  been  little  worth,  if  it  had 

not  more  of  the  ‘  milk  of  human  kindness’  in  it  than  ]\Ir.  Carlyle 

seems  to  suppose.  We  have  carefully  perused  and  reperused  this 

portion  of  the  pamphlet,  anxious  to  be  convinced  that  we  have 

misunderstood  the  writer’s  meaning,  and  that  it  is  scouiulrclisin 

and  not  scoundrels  he  would  have  us  hate  so  much.  Ilut  no, 

there  is  no  mistake  1  ‘  Revenge,  and  the  natural  hatred  of 

scoundrels,  and  the  ineradicable  tendency  to  revancher  oneself 

upon  them,  and  pay  them  what  they  have  merited this  is  wliat 

he  describes  as  ‘  intrinsically  a  correct  and  even  a  divine  feelinsj 

in  the  mind  of  every  man.  Only  the  excess  of  it  is  diabolic.* 

To  one  who  ])rofcsses  to  have  learnt  such  a  lesson  of  tender 

T*’:rcv  as  this  in  the  school  of  Him  who  was  ‘  meek  and  lowlv  in 
^  » 

heart,’  we  can  only  say  in  his  owm  words — ‘  Enough  ;  you  may 
go  down !  ’ 

The  third  and  fourth  numbers,  entitled  ‘  Downing-strect,’  and 
‘New  Downing-street,’  relate  to  the  same  subject.  The  first  is 
not  confined,  as  we  sliould  have  expected,  to  the  corruptions, 
and  the  second  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  reformation,  of 
Downing-street.  The  evils  of  our  present  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  practical  remedies  suggested  by  the  author,  are 
scattered  about  as  the  mood  dictates.  Certainly  the  faults  of  the 
present  management  arc  touched  upon  with  no  sparing  hand, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  as  little  candour  as  discrimination 
— which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  a  calm  and  sober 
estimate  of  existing  evils  is  preliminary  to  all  real  change  m  the 
right  direction.  Unquestionably  Downing-street  has,  and  has 
ever  had,  its  corruptions  ;  but  we  doubt  whether,  under  existing 
circumstances,  any  reform  worth  mentioning  can  be  effected 
in  the  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Offices  themselves.  Ihe 
remedy  will  be  found  when  Parliament  itself  is  reformed,  and 
not  before. 

'I  wo  things  in  these  numbers  deserve  notice,  as  indicating  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  idea  of  what  is  needful  to  be  done.  First,  the  selection 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  Hercules  of  Reform  in  the  executive ; 
and  secondly,  the  proposal  to  confer  on  the  sovereign  the  power 
of  choosing  a  cabinet  from  any  quarter  whatever,  and  the  ren¬ 
dering  it  entirely  independent  of  Parliament.  Respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  statesman,  whose  recent  decease  elicited  so  large 
an  amount  of  public  sympathy,  forbids  our  dwelling  upon  the 
former  of  these  points,  as  we  should  otherwise  have  lieen  moved 
to  do.  Mr.  Carlyle  ought  by  this  time  to  be  convinced  that  the 
gift  of  the  true  seer  is  not  his  ;  since  the  very  man  selected  for 
the  task  of  reforming  Downing-street,  as  ^Ir.  Carlyle  would  ha'e 
it  reformed,  has  been  taken  away  from  us,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
unprophctic  judgment  passed  upon  him  !  Never  did  horoscope 
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more  signally  fail,  and  never,  perhaps,  did  Providence,  if  he  will 
heed  it,  teach  him  a  more  humbling  lesson.  Tlie  latter  point — 
the  proposed  remedy  for  existing  evils,  is  expressed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  : — 

‘  The  Proposal  is.  That  Secretaries  under  and  upper,  that  all  manner 
of  changeable  or  permanent  servants  in  the  Government  Offices,  shall 
be  selected  without  reference  to  their  power  of  getting  into  Parliament; 
— that,  in  short,  the  Queen  shall  have  power  of  nominating  the  half- 
dozen  or  half-score  Othcers  of  the  Administration,  whose  |)rcscncc  is 
thought  necessary  in  Parliament,  to  official  scats  there,  witliout  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  constituency  but  her  own  only,  which  of  course  will  mean 
her  Prime  Minister's.  A  very  small  encroachment  on  the  present 
constitution  of  Parliament  ;  offering  the  minimum  of  change  in  present 
methods,  and  I  almost  think  a  maximum  in  results  to  be  derived  there¬ 
from.  .  .  .  The  soul  of  his  ])rojcct  is.  That  tlie  Grown  also  have  power 
to  elect  a  few  members  to  Parliament.’ — Downiny-strevt^  ])p.  ffll,  ff  t. 

This  ‘  project,’  Mr.  Carlyle  thinks,  would,  in  the  course  of 
time,  induce  a  great  ‘  accession  of  intellect’  to  the  (lovcrnment 
offices — a  ‘  little’  even  of  w  hich  is  ‘  always  precious  ;  ’  would 
cause  Downing-street  to  attract  to  itself  ‘  the  actual  ffower  of 
whatever  intellect  the  Pritish  nation’  possesses;  in  a  word,  con¬ 
tains  the  ‘  heneticent  germs,  w  hich  the  presence  of  one  truly  wise 
man  as  chief  Minister,  steadily  fostering  them  for  even  a  few 
years,  w  ith  the  sacred  fidelity  and  vigilance  that  w  ould  beseem 
him,  might  ripen  into  living  practices,  and  habitual  facts,  invalu¬ 
able  to  us  all.’ 

In  support  of  these  view  s,  he  argues  that  the  kind  of  ^linistcrs 
needed,  are  not  such  as  have  the  gift  of  parliamentary  eloquence, 
but  rather  of  ‘  w'orking  in  the  silent  state  ;  ’  that  Secretaries  of 
State  should  not  be  ‘  much  troubled  w  ith  addr(‘ssing  ])arliament;’ 
that  the  ‘  ability  of  such  to  get  elected  into  parliament’  has  ‘  no 
concern  w  ith  ’  their  ability  as  sccretari(‘s  ;  that  there  are  many 
able  secretaries  to  choose  from  in  the  nation  at  large,  while  there 
are  necessarily  very  few  in  parliament;  and — descending  to 
examples  by  way  of  illustrating  the  w  orking  of  the  ‘  project  ’ — 
that  ‘  Robert  Rums  never  had  the  snnrllest  chance  of  getting 
into  parliament,’  and  yet  *  w  as  a  born  king  of  men,  full  of  valour, 
of  intelligence,  and  heroic  nobleness,’  and,  in  fact,  just  the  kind 
of  man  to  be  made  a  Prime  Minister  ! 

Such  is  the  famous  project  of  our  latter-day  constitution- 
monger  !  M’c  shall  not  reflect  upon  the  judgment  of  our  readers 
by  any  lengthened  discussion  of  its  merits.  M  e  should  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  most  superficial  glance  at  his  scheme  would  have 
sufficed  to  show  that  the  essential  principle  of  it  w’as  involved  in 
the  struggle  between  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  and  the  people 
of  Pngland — that  principle  of  independence  and  irresponsibility 
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on  the  part  of  the  Crown  which  operated  in  favour  of  tyranny 
both  in  Church  and  State  through  so  long  a  period,  and  to  which 
the  first  decisive  blow  was  given  by  the  Long  Parliament  two 
centuries  ago.  It  strikes  us  as  ‘  passing  strange,’  that  the  cluci- 
dator  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  letters  and  speeches  should  gravely 
recommend  a  return  to  that  miserable  state  of  bondage  which 
occasioned  so  much  bloodshed  in  the  heroic  age  of  Pym  and 
Hampden,  Vane  and  Cromwell.  Did  it  never  enter  into  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  mind  that  the  Queen’s  electing  members  to  serve  in 
Parliament  involves  the  entire  question  of  liberty  or  despotism ; 
and  that  the  power  of  Parliament  to  ^  turn  out  the  Ministry’ 
constitutes  the  essence  of  its  freedom  ?  This  ‘  very  small  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  present  constitution  of  Parliament’  would 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  to  that  of  the  hereditary  monarch,  an  exchange  of  liberty 
for  tyranny,  the  first  step  to  inevitable  degradation  and  ruin. 

If,  during  the  present  European  crisis,  there  be  one  thing  in 
which  Englishmen  have  just  cause  for  congratulation,  it  is  that 
they  are  in  a  fiiir  way  towards  realizing,  even  though  it  be  by 
gradual  stages,  the  consummation  of  all  that  can  be  desired  in 
the  shape  of  a  constitutional  government.  The  people  arc 
becoming  every  day  better  prepared  for  self -got  ernment,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  The  Queen  is  a  mere  ‘  institution.’  At 
no  distant  date,  it  will  become  an  additional  ground  for  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  aristocracy  constitutes  only  one  out  of  many  equal 
portions  of  the  body  politic.  ,  But  convert  the  ^linistry  into  an 
irresponsible  power,  and  then  all  that  has  been  battled  for  will 
be  lost.  This  ‘  minimum  of  change  in  present  methods "  would 
suffice,  like  the  springing  of  a  leak,  to  let  in  the  whole  deluge 
of  corruption,  and  the  ‘  good  ship  ’  and  her  crew  would  go  down 
to  ‘  the  belly  of  the  abyss  and  Davy  Jones,’  w  ithout  any 
‘  nudging  ’  from  those  ‘  inexorable  councillors  the  Icebergs ;  ’ 
especially  now  that  our  latter-day  statesman’s  last  hope — Sir 
Robert  IVcl — is  no  more !  Possibly  Mr.  Carlyle,  called  to  the 
helm  of  affairs,  and  associated  with  a  few  Robert  Burnses  in  the 
shape  of  Secretaries  of  State,  might  save  us  for  a  few  years ;  but 
then — when  all  our  ‘  born  kings  of  men  ’  were  exhausted,  or  had 
been  supplanted  and  sent  back  to  their  occupation  of  tapping 
and  gauging  beer-barrels,  by  the  Straffords  and  Pitts  of  a  new 
^Deration — the  vessel  of  the  State  w’ould  infallibly  founder,  and 
England’s  glory  would  be  gone  for  ever.  Save  us  from  such 
crudities  in  legislation  as  this  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  ! 

The  fifth  number,  or  ‘  Stump-Orator,’  is  an  attack,  vigorous 
and  homely,  but  somcw’hat  out  of  place,  considering  the  author 
of  it,  on  the^ oratorical  propensities  of  the  age.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  definition  and  valuation  of  the  Stump-Orator  — 
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‘  The  “  excellent  Stump-Orator,”  as  our  admiring  Yankee  friends 
define  him,  he  who  in  any  occurrent  set  of  cireumstances  ean  start 
forth,  mount  upon  his  “  stump,”  his  rostrum,  tribune,  place  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  other  ready  elevation,  and  pour  forth  from  him  his  appropriate 
“  excellent  speech,”  his  interpretation  of  the  said  circumstances,  in 
such  manner  as  j)oor  windy  mortals  round  him  shall  ery  bravo  to, — he 
is  not  an  artist  I  ean  much  admire,  as  matters  go !  Alas,  he  is  in 
general  merely  the  windiest  mortal  of  them  all ;  and  is  admired  for 
being  so,  into  the  bargain.  Not  a  windy  blockhead  there  who  kept 
silent  but  is  better  off' than  this  excellent  stump-orator,  lletter  off,  for 
a  great  many  reasons ;  for  this  reason,  were  there  no  other :  the  silent 
one  is  not  admired  ;  the  silent  sus])ects,  perhaps  partly  admits,  that  he 
is  a  kind  of  bloekhead,  from  which  salutary  self-knowledge  the  excel¬ 
lent  stump-orator  is  debarred.  A  mouthpiece  of  ('haos  to  poor  benighted 
mortals  that  lend  ear  to  him  as  to  a  voice  from  Cosmos,  this  excellent 
stump-orator  fills  me  with  amazement.  Not  empty  these  musical  wind- 
utterances  of  his ;  they  are  big  with  prophecy ;  they  announce,  too  audibly 
to  me,  that  the  end  of  many  things  is  drawing  nigh!’ — Stump-Oratoi\ 
j>p.  f>,  6. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  material  filling  the  pages  of  this 
number.  The  march  of  thought  is  vague  and  hap-hazard,  and 
defying  analysis.  It  is  an  original,  but  loose  essay  on  the  virtues 
of  silence  and  the  vices  of  utterance — w  hether  from  the  stump  of 
the  orator,  or  the  page  of  the  writer ;  and  concludes  with  an 
exhortation  to  his  imaginary  ‘  young  Ilritish  man  ’  to  eschew 
( loquence,  literature,  and  wit,  and  w  ith  a  fond  hope  that  ‘  future 
generations,  acquainted  again  wdth  the  silences,  and  once  more 
cognisant  of  what  is  noble,  and  faithful,  and  divine,  may  not 
look  back  on  tis  wdth  pity  and  incredulous  astonishment.’ 

Many  things  have  been  suggested  to  our  minds  by  the  perusal 
of  this  vigorous  homily.  First,  we  have  been  led  to  entertain 
the  question,  whether  the  good  resulting  from  the  use  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  docs  not  vastly  preponderate  over  the 
evil.  If  many  foolish  things  are  said,  so  arc  many  wise  and 
pleasant  things.  We  look  on  the  present  state  of  our  country  as 
hopeful  even  in  this  respect.  The  remarks  of  Milton  on  the 
age  passing  over  him  arc,  in  part,  applicable  now : — ‘  Where 
there  is  much  desire  to  learn,  there,  of  necessity,  w’ill  be  much 
arguing,  much  w  riting,  many  opinions  ;  for  opinion  in  good  men 
is  but  knowledge  in  the  making.  What  some  lament  of,  w’c 
should  rather  rejoice  at,  should  rather  praise  this  pious  forward¬ 
ness  among  men  to  re-assume  the  ill-deputed  care  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  into  their  own  hands  again.  A  little  generous  prudence, 
a  little  forbearance  of  one  another,  and  some  grain  of  charity, 
might  w’in  all  these  diligences  to  join  and  unite  into  one  general 
and  brotherly  search  after  truth.’ 

Again,  we  have  not  been  convinced,  even  by  the  rhetoric  of 

voi..  XXVIII.  1)  p 
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our  latter-day  seer,  that  silence  is  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
intellect  or  energy.  Your  hard-worker  is  often  a  brisk  talker, 
and  silence  is  quite  as  often  the  proof  of  an  empty  or  stupid 
mind.  Sir  alter  Scott’s  elderly  fellow-traveller  of  the  stage¬ 
coach,  whose  grave  imperturbable  countenance  and  scaled  lips 
deceived  him  into  the  supposition  that  he  was  some  eminently 
wise  man,  was  a  type  of  a  considerable  class.  I'he  old  gentle¬ 
man,  it  seemed,  was  too  full  of  the  sublimation  of  thought  to 
open  his  mouth  farther  than  by  the  monosyllabic  ‘  Yes,’  or  ‘No, 
sir;’  but  when  the  coach  stopped  at  the  roadside  inn,  and  the 
table  was  spread  for  the  hasty  dinner,  his  true  character  began 
to  develop  itself ;  and  when  at  last  the  dumplings  came  smoking 
hot  upon  the  table,  the  charm  was  wholly  l)roken,  and  Sir 
Walter  was  enabled  to  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  this  silent  pro¬ 
fundity,  as  he  exclaimed,  ‘Them’s  the  jockies  for  me’/  Wo 
hope  the  effect  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  ‘Stump-Orator’  will  not  be 
to  introduce  the  fashion  of  silence  and  gravity  amongst  our 
would-he  geniuses,  whether  of  younger  or  more  advanced  years ! 

Ilut  there  is  one  other  thing  suggested  by  this  satire  on  the 
oratorical  and  literary  characteristics  of  the  age.  We  have  it  on 
good  authority,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  is  no  mean  talker,  but 
rather  one  of  the  first  class,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  original 
and  captivating,  lie  talks,  we  understand,  very  much  as  he 
writes — in  a  varied  strain  ;  sometimes  rugged  and  solilocpii/ing, 
after  the  manner  of  llishop  Andrews ;  sometimes  in  soft  and  be¬ 
witching  tones,  as  if  his  soul  had  melted  within  him  for  the  nonce 
— so  much  so,  that  his  published  works  might  have  been  phonogra¬ 
phic  repetitions  of  his  more  sustained  conversational  deliverances. 
His  la'cturcs  on  ‘  I  lero  AVorship  ’  were,  we  believe,  honCi  JkJc 
extempore  talkments,  only  a  little  more  elaborated  than  usual, 
in  consideration  of  tlie  fashionable  audiences  that  listened  to 
them,  and  published  as  they  were  delivered,  with  little  or  no 
alteration.  'Then,  add  to  this  the  sixteen  volumes  already  given 
to  the  world,  besides  translations,  magazine  and  review  articles, 
and  the  present  eight  ‘  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,’  and  does  not  the 
question  force  itself  upon  the  reader  of  his  strictures  whether 
they  do  not  bear  rather  hard  upon  the  author  himself?  Has  be 
the  vanity  to  exclude  his  own  oratorv,  whether  spoken  or  written, 
from  the  category  in  which  he  places  that  of  almost  all  the  world 
besides  ?  or,  if  not,  is  he  prepared  to  give  something  like  practical 
proof  of  his  earnestness  in  this  matter,  by  retracing  his  own  steps  I 
AN  hen  the  magician  bookmakers  of  Ephesus  were  converted  to 
new  opinions,  they  afforded  indubitable  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  conversion  by  burning  their  ‘  books,’  although  the  price 
of  them  amounted  to  ‘  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.’  Is  AL- 
(  arlylc  ]weparcd  to  do  the  same  by  his  voluminous  works  I  or. 
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rather,  is  not  their  advertisement  on  the  cover  of  each  successive 
number  of  these  pamplilets  conclusive  tliat  lie  is  not  inclined  for 
the  present  at  least,  to  practise  as  he  preaeh.-s  ?  ’ 

prefal/to'siW^f-  I-'/I.c 

it.  ‘  I  am  just  come.’  he  says.  ‘  from  .eiml^sonm  l^E  ‘tf 
prefaces  wherein  the  authors  do  at  the  verj"  beginni.m  addrVss 
the  gen  le  reader  concerning  this  most  enormous  grievance  ftl'ie 
mu  ti  inle  of  writers).  Of  tl.ese  I  have  preserved  a  few  exam, del 

retain  the  in.  One  begins  thus:  “  I'or  a  man  to  set  up  for  a 
1  riter,  when  the  press  swarms  with,  &c.”  Another :  »  '/'he  tax 

iTterT”  ‘  Tild'  .«<■  ^‘^nbblers,  who  daily 

pen  in’ hand  Y,  •  little  would-be-wit  take's 

pen  111  band,  tis  in  vain  to  enter  the  lists,  &c.”  Another  •  “  'I'o 

"'I'  I’T 

^  ir,  It  inordy  m  olH'dicnce  to  your  commands  tli  if  T 
vo.„„c  „„„p„  ,lic;  for  a  iL  caaSSoa 

be  of  .1  paity  with  such  a  rabble  of  scribblers  ^  &c  ”  ’ 

amonSf'';m'l''‘'  of  a  common  complaint 

.1  n„st  authors  .a  century  ago— a  custom  which  .Mr.  (kirlvle  is 

attemiitnig  to  revive,  not  in  a  few  prefatorv  remarks  but  In  -m 

phtib  I’'*"''*’  '’1'  "  liit-li  ii^— ‘  Tommes 

platforms  parliaments,  and  fourth  estates  ;  unfettered  presL 

on.me“^  I  thhi  =  "  o  are  nearly  all  jrono  to’ 

ion„ue,  1  tfiiiik  ,  and  our  fate  is  very  questionable  !’ 

of  tlidneal!’*.*^"'  ^li- C^^lylp  ** ‘^“"’■iiloratioii  the  continuation 

two  wo,  1  J  "1  “f.  ‘  I  have 

tion  i'i,  f  I*"  tn  iny  own  defence  against  this  objec- 

nuis'anee  ^  granting  the  number  of  writer^  a 

sta  ir.b .  “  T  r -  Secondly,  I  do  not  well  under- 

th'ese  polnr^'*^*^,"  *  '  I'loause  I  observe  many  of 

from  tin  ^  Pi'i-'laces  to  be  not  only  from  the  same  hand,  but 

tions’  a"*^  si'  *“t  tT voluminous  in  their  several  produc- 
trates  1  /!■  *“'!  ®“lis‘ance  of  which  is  as  follows,  ilhis- 

ficlds  baVl^"  ^  ontire  case: — A  mountebank  in  I.eicester- 
rcst  “  lii'ge  assemblage  about  him,  and  among  the 

liress’  S’  "'*«  ‘  lialf-stiHcd  i.iShe 

irifl  frnx'  corpulent  gentleman  was  excessively  annoyed, 

acainst  m /' ***  ill-humour  by  sundry  exclamations  directed 

in  nn  ,  ’  ‘  ""  and  returned  the  compliment 

to  mal  ''“''^i'  •■''"h’uage  :  ‘  M  ho  in  the  name  of  wonder  helps 
conldb^*^  n  your-self.'  Don’t  you 

not  tli^  ]  more  room  than  any  five  here?  Is 

P  ace  as  free  for  us  as  for  you  f  Hritig  your  own  corpo- 

D  D 
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ration  to  a  reasonable  compass,  and  then  I’ll  engage  we  shall 
have  room  enough  for  us  all !  ’  We  leave  our  readers  to  apply 
the  storv.  If  Mr.  Carlyle  wishes  to  reduce  the  number  of  stump- 
orators,  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  making  a  beginning, 
although  we  shall  very  much  regret  any  such  necessity. 

No.  0,  entitled  ‘  rarliaments,’  opens  as  follows  : — 

‘  by  this  time  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  the  present  Editor  is  not  one 
of  those  who  expect  to  sec  the  Country  saved  by  farther  “  reforming;  ” 
the  reformed  Parliament  we  have  got.  On  the  contrary ;  he  has  the 
sad  conviction  that  from  such  Parliament  never  so  ingeniously  reformed, 
there  can  no  salvation  come,  but  only  a  speedy  finale  far  ditferent 
from  salvation.  It  is  his  effort  and  desire  to  teach  this  and  the  other 
thinking  Pritish  man  that  said  finale,  the  advent  namely  of  actual  open 
Anarchy,  cannot  be  distant,  now  when  virtual  disguised  Anarchy,  long- 
continued,  and  waxing  daily,  lias  got  to  such  a  height ;  and  that  the 
one  method  of  staving  off  that  fatal  consummation,  and  steering 
towards  the  Continents  of  the  Future,  lies  not  in  the  direction  of 
reforming  Parliament,  but  of  what  he  calls  reforming  Downing-street; 
a  thing  infinitely  urgent  to  be  begun,  and  to  be  strenuously  carried  on. 
To  find  a  Parliament  more  and  more  the  express  image  of  the  People, 
could,  unless  the  People  chanced  to  be  wise  as  well  as  miserable,  give  him 
no  satisfaction.  Not  this  at  all ;  but  to  find  some  sort  of  made  in 
the  image  of  Cod,  who  could  a  little  achieve  for  the  People,  if  not  their 
spoken  wishes,  yet  their  dumb  wants,  and  what  they  would  at  last  find 
to  have  been  their  instinctive  tr///, — which  is  a  far  different  matter 
usually,  in  this  babbling  world  of  ours.’ — Pp.  1,  2. 

AVo  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  a  full  discussion — and  no 
other  would  be  satisfactory — of  the  subject  of  this  number.  M  c 
regret  this  the  more,  inasmuch  as  it  has  occasioned  some  of 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  most  original  and  vigorous  paragraphs.  His 
characterization  of  the  present  Parliament — his  review’  of  the 
kind  of  work  performed  by  Parliaments  generally — his  dis¬ 
criminating  estimate  of  the  ])olitical  and  social  condition  of  the 
1  nited  States — his  severe,  but  w’e  fear  too  truthful  delineation 
of  the  mind  and  morals  of  the  masses  and  majorities,  whether  of 
our  own  or  other  countries — his  sagacious  counsels  to  whom¬ 
soever  would  be  king  or  governor  of  men — and  the  health} 
influence  that  many  portions  of  this  searching  homily  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  exercise  on  individual  minds — all  these  are  points  we 
should  have  been  pleased  to  bring  out  in  strong  relit'f  had  our 
limits  allow’ed.  Hut  then,  it  w’ould  have  been  our  bouiulcii 
duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  follow’  him  in  the  track  of  his  one¬ 
sided  argument ;  for  tlie  purjiose  of  showing  that,  both  theoreti¬ 
cally  and  practically,  his  New’  Downing-street  nutliod  of 
government  is  an  impracticable  thing — that  it  is  as  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  Cromw’clls  for  a  nation’s  need,  as  it  is  to 
make  the  many  wise— that  all  modes  of  government  are  csscii- 
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tially  vicious,  in  which  the  pcoj)le  do  not  find  their  place,  as 
consenting  to  the  laws  which  bind  them — that  monarchies  and 
oligarchies,  hoM'cver  wisely  sustained,  arc  suited  to  the  infancy 
of  nations  only — that  self-government,  as  the  Yankees  style  it, 
or  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  Englishmen  generally  express 
it,  is  the  only  resting-place  for  the  political  aims  of  civilized  com¬ 
munities — and  that,  instead  of  uttering  doleful  complaints  at  the 
stupidity  of  some,  the  folly  of  others,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
rest,  it  behoves  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  all  w^ell-wishers  to  their  race, 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  advance  the  general  enlightenment 
and  amelioration  of  the  generation  in  w  Inch  they  live,  thereby 
preparing  the  w'ay  for  that  happy  consummation  when  all  shall 
rule  and  all  shall  obey. 

The  seventh  number,  on  ‘  ITudson’s  Statue,’  aflbrds  another 
example  of  the  onc-sidedness  of  the  author’s  view’s  of  things. 
Wl  len  the  raihvay  mania  was  at  its  height,  it  w’as  proposed  by 
certain  scrip-holders  and  successful  speculators,  to  erect  a  statue 
to  Mr.  Hudson,  the  Railway  King,  as  he  was  then  termed,  in 
testimony  of  the  obligations  of  the  nation  for  the  energy  ho  had 
throw  n  into  the  business  of  railw  ay-making.  Tw  enty-fivc  thousand 
pounds,  it  is  said,  w’crc  either  contributed  or  promised  to  this 
ol)j  ect.  llofore  long,  how’ever,  it  became  current  that  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  had  been  follow  ing  a  system  of  gigantic  fraud — the  tide  of 
his  popularity  speedily  turned  —  company  after  company  en¬ 
deavoured  to  shake  themselves  loose  of  him — in  many  instances 

_  y 

he  was  brought  to  book,  exj)osed,  and  compelled  to  refund  wdiat 
he  had  fraudulently  obtained — hijj  name  became  a  bye-word,  and 
men  w  ere  ready  to  ‘  hiss  him  out  of  his  ])lace.’  Of  course,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  statue  w’as  not  erected.  'Fhe  scrip- 
ow'uers  and  s])eculators  themselves,  honest  and  dishonest,  gainers 
and  losers,  all  sympathized  with  the  Rritish  ])iiblic  in  its  indig¬ 
nation.  Undoubtedly  a  fine  theme  is  hert?  ollered  to  tin*  public 
satirist  ;  yet  not  (‘x.actly  the  theme  Mr.  (^arlyle  has  made  of  it. 
If  he  had  dwelt,  how  ever  severe  ly,  on  the  gullibility  of  the  scrip- 
holders  and  speculators  ;  if  he  liad  bantered  them  for  falling 
down  and  w  orshipping  a  golden  calf  or  something  w  orse ;  if  he 
had  implicated  them  in  tlie  dishonesty  of  the  railway  monarch, 
and  read  them  a  lesson  on  the  j)art  they  act(‘d  in  the  general 
drama  of  chicanery  and  consetpieiit  misery  ;  if  he  had  given  us 
the  moral  of  the  w’hole  in  a  trumpet-toned  homily  on  tlie  sin  as 
W’cll  as  folly  of  ‘  Inasting  to  be  rich’  by  im])ropi‘r  and  reckhrss 
methods ; — w’c  should  have  tendered  our  thanks  for  the  scason- 
rtble  infliction.  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  find  a  clever, 
humorous,  spit(*ful,  wrathful  denunciation  of  the  peoj)le  at 
large,  for  their  stupidity  and  their  lolly,  as  if  theij  had  speculateil 
in  scrij)  and  worshipped  King  1  ludson ;  and  an  argument,  founded 
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on  the  same  assumption,  on  the  incapacity  of  democracy  to 
manage  its  own,  much  less  national  aftairs  !  e  admit  the  force 
and  truth  of  many  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  hits  at  the  mammon- worship¬ 
ping  propensities  of  the  age  ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  justice  of 
charging  a  whole  nation  with  the  folly  which  pertained  only  to  a 
miserable  few  who  applauded  the  railway  king  to  the  echo,  and 
were  willing  to  cringe  before  him  as  his  subjects — so  long  as  they 
thought  it  possible  to  ride  side  by  side  with  him  on  the  road  to 
fortune.  The  public  satirist,  in  order  to  be  a  benefactor  and 
not  a  pest,  should  ‘judge  the  people  righteously,’  and  ‘reprove 
in  equity.’  o  cannot,  therefore,  accept  this  pamphlet,  whatever 
our  opinion  of  its  literary  merits,  as  offering  any  additional  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  soundness  of  the  author’s  views  on  the  general 
questions  of  ])opular  government,  or  government  by  New 
Downing-street.  M  e  have  read  in  a  very  old  book,  which  Mr. 
Carlyle,  we  are  happy  to  see,  sometimes  mentions  with  reverence, 
of  an  Old  Downing-street,  that  set  up  a  Hudson’s  Statue  on  the 
plains  of  Dura,  and  compelled  the  imbecile  people  to  worship  it ; 
we  are  only  too  fearful  that  New  Downing-street  would  be  the 
first  to  imitate,  of  course  with  modern  improvements,  the  example 
and  policy  of  the  celebrated  Nebuchadnezzar. 

M  e  have  now  arrived  at  the  ‘  concluding’  pamphlet,  the 
longest,  and  in  many  respects,  ablest  of  the  series.  Its  title  is 
‘  Jesuitism,’  and  its  aim  is  to  show  how  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
system,  so  designated,  is,  and  for  a  long  period  has  been,  at  work 
amongst  us.  Jesuitism  he  defines  as 

‘  The  singular  gospel,  or  revelation  of  God’s  will !  That  to  please 
the  supreme  Fountain  of  Truth,  your  readiest  method,  now  and  then, 
was  to  persist  in  believing  what  your  whole  soul  found  to  be  doubtful 
or  incredible.  Tliat  poor  human  symbols  were  higher  than  the  (»od 
Almighty’s  facts  they  symbolized  ;  that  formulas,  with  or  without  the 
facts  symbolized  by  them,  were  sacred  and  salutary ;  that  formulas, 
well  ])ersisted  in,  could  still  save  us  when  the  facts  were  all  fled  !  A 
new  revelation  to  mankind ;  not  heard  of  in  human  experience,  till 
Ignatius  revealed  it  to  us.’ — Jesuitism^  p.  2. 


After  describing  this  Jesuitism  as  the  ‘  central  and  parent 
phenomenon  ;  the  great  Tartarean  deep,  whence  all  our  miseries, 
fatuities,  futilities  spring ;  ’  and,  after  jileading  urgently  for  a 
hearing  from  ‘  grouse-shooting’  senators  and  his  ‘  prim  friend 
with  the  black  serge  gown,  with  the  rosary,  scapulary,  and  I 
know  not  w  hat  other  spiritual  block-and-tackle ;’ — he  ])rocceds 
to  give  a  graphic  and  not  incorrect  account  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
the  ‘  Falinurus’  of  the  age  of  Jesuitism  : — 


*  A  bad  man,  I  think  ;  not  good  bv  nature  ;  and  by  destiny  swollen 
into  a  very  .\hriman  of  badness.  Not  good  by  nature,  I  perceive. 
A  man  born  greedy  ;  whose  greatness  in  the  beginning,  and  even  in  the 
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cnil  if  we  will  look  well,  is  indicated  chiefly  hy  the  depth  of  his  appetite  : 
not  the  rccommcndable  kind  of  man !  A  man  full  of  prurient  elements 
from  the  first ;  which  at  tlie  last,  through  his  long  course,  have  de¬ 
veloped  themselves  over  the  family  of  mankind  into  an  expression 
altogether  tremendous. 

‘  A  young  Spanish  soldier  and  hidalgo,  with  hot  IViscayan  blood, 
distinguished,  as  I  understand,  by  his  fierce  appetites  chiefly,  by  his 
audacities  and  sensualities,  and  loud  unreasonable  decision.  That  this 
universe,  in  spite  of  rumours  to  the  contrary,  was  a  cookery-shop  and 
hordel,  wherein  garlic,  Jamaica  pepper,  unfortunate  females  and  other 
spiccry  and  garnishing  awaited  the  bold  human  appetite,  and  the  rest 
of  it  was  mere  rumour  and  moonslnnc  :  with  this  life-theory  and 
practice  had  Ignatius  lived  some  thirty  years,  a  hot  human  Papins- 
digestcr  and  little  otlier ;  when,  on  the  walls  of  Pampeluna,  the 
destined  cannon-shot  shattered  both  his  legs, — leaving  his  head,  hitting 
only  his  legs,  so  tlic  Destinies  would  have  it, — and  he  fell  at  once 
totally  prostrate,  a  wrecked  Papins-digester ;  lay  many  weeks  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  had  in  that  tedious  posture  to  commence  a  new  scries  of 
reflections.  He  began  to  perceive  now  that  “  the  rest  of  it”  was  not 
mere  rumour  and  moonshine  ;  that  the  rest  was,  in  fact,  the  whole 
secret  of  the  matter.’ — Ih.  pp.  10,  11. 


He  then  describes  the  process  by  which  Ignatius  w'as  con¬ 
verted  from  one  form  of  ‘  pruriency  of  ap])etite  ’  to  anotlier  ; 
how  instead  of  seeking  ‘  annihilation  of  self,  justly  reckoned 
the  begitining  of  all  virtue,’  he  ‘  Hung  himself  before  the  shrine 
of  \  irgin  Marys,  Saints  of  the  Romish  Calendar,  three-hatted 
Holy  Fathers,  and  uncertain  Thaiimaturgic  Entities;  j)raying 
that  he  might  be  healed  by  miracle,  not  by  course  of  nature ; 
and  that,  for  one  most  fatal  item,  his  ])ruriency  of  appetite  might, 
under  new'  inverse  forms,  continue  with  him  — how,  after  ‘  vari¬ 
ous  failures  and  unsatisfactory  half-successes,’  he  vowed  and 
consecrated  himself  ‘to  battle  against’  and  with  his  ‘whole 
strength  endeavour  to  extinguish’  the  ‘  revolt  against  the  Virgin 
and  the  Holy  Father’  by  the  hcresiarchs  of  the  Reformation. 

We  deem  this  a  much  truer  and  more  wholesome  account  of 


Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  order,  than  some  that  have  recently  been 
published — more  true  psychologically,  and  more  wholesome  to 
the  men  of  this  age.  Mr.  Carlyle  does  give  us  some  insight  into 
the  ‘  wiles  of  the  devil  ’  and  the  ‘  deceivableness  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness,’  and  in  a  few'  bold  lines  draws  the  infernal  portraiture  with 
the  hand  of  a  Michael  Angelo ;  w'hilc  the  writers  to  whom  we 
refer  almost  ignore  the  criminality  in  their  admiration  of  the 
craft,  and  prostrate  their  souls  before  the  ingenuity  and  sagacity 
displayed  in  the  system,  as  if  they  thought  it  a  wonderful  thing 
that  the  devil  should  have  any  intellect  and  his  ‘  black  militia 
any  skill. 

c  commend  this  pamphlet  to  those  w'ho  arc  apt  to  mislead 
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the  lesson  which  the  history  of  Jesuitism  is  designed  to  teach  us. 
Nor  are  we  prepared  to  deal  harshly  with,  what  we  must  con¬ 
sider  on  the  whole,  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  influence  that 
Jesuitism  has  exerted,  and  still  exerts  on  society.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  much — alas,  too  much  of  it  at  w'ork,  and  in 
England  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  world.  If  our  space 
had  permitted,  w’e  should  gladly  have  transferred  to  our  pages 
some  of  the  more  striking  exemplifications  contained  in  this 
number — not  omitting,  of  course,  the  Schweinische  Wcltaiisicht , 
or  pig  philosophy,  in  'which  we  observe  too  much  of  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  other  philosophers  current  amongst  us  at  this  day.  Two 
of  the  ‘  propositions,’  however,  we  must  give,  as  a  specimen  of 
one  aspect  of  our  modern  Jesuitism.  The  satire  is  not  very 
diflicult  to  read : — 

‘  51 .  “  What  are  Bishops  Overseers  of  souls. — “  What  is  a  soul?” 
The  thin};  that  keeps  the  body  alive.  —  “  How  do  they  oversee 
that  ?”  They  tie  on  a  kind  of  apron,  publish  charges ;  I  believe  they 
pray  dreadfully  ;  macerate  themselves  nearly  dead  with  continual  grief, 
that  they  cannot  in  the  least  oversee  it. — “  And  are  much  honoured  ?” 
By  the  wise  very  much. 

‘  52.  “  Define  the  Church.”  I  had  rather  not. — “  Do  you  believe 
in  a  future  state?”  Yes,  surely. — “  What  is  it  ?”  Heaven,  so-called. 
— “  To  everybody  ?”  I  understand  so ;  hope  so ! — “What  is  it  thought 
to  be  ?”  llrumph  ! — “  No  Hell,  then,  at  all  ?” — Hrumph !’ 

In  concluding  these  strictures  on  the  volume  of  pamphlets  now 
lying  before  us,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding 
tlie  many  admirable  things  scattered  throughout,  the  author  has 
entirely  tailed  to  substantiate  his  promise  respecting  the  great 
(juestion  of  Democracy  or  Downing-street.  Even  the  last  num¬ 
ber,  valuable  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  comes  utterly  short  of 
adding  any  strength  to  his  general  argument.  It  is  in  the  higher 
and  more  fiishionable  and  famous  circles,  and  not  amongst  the 
masses  of  the  people,  that  Jesuitism  exerts  the  w’idest  influence. 
Nothing  has  been  advanced  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the 
principles  for  which  we  have  been  wont  to  contend  with  all 
sincerity  and  earnestness.  Let  the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard 
in  the  Senate  of  our  country  as  it  should  be,  and  as  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  its  last  point  of  justice  would  permit  it  to  be 
h^eard,  and  many  of  those  shams  and  falsities,  against  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  been  lifting  up  his  indignant  voice  for  many  years, 
will  be  tolerated  no  longer.  The  present  volume  itself,  wisely 
studied,  is  sufficient  to  sliow  that  the  hope  of  our  country  lies  in 
the  people  at  large,  and  not  in  any  of  those  sections  of  the  people 
that  have  hitherto  exercised  exclusive  privileges,  and  thereby  oc¬ 
casioned  so  much  of  misgovernment  and  miserv.  T^et  Mr.  (^arlylc 
betake  himself  to  a  new  reading  of  the  age  that  is  passing  over 
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US,  and  wc  do  not  despair  of  his  coming  round  to  more  righteous 
and  practical  opinions,  lie  has  given  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  ‘  ou’  do’  ’  cry  that  is  heard  in  our  streets,  and  has  sent  the 
moral  of  it  abroad  with  a  power  w’hich  belongs  to  genius  alone  ; 
let  him  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  sin  of  the  ancestors  of  those 
Jews  whose  modern  history  is  so  fraught  with  warning,  consisted 
mainly  of  two  things  which,  it  w'ould  appear,  he  is  attempting  to 
revive  amongst  us  :  first,  a  lusting  to  ‘  return  to  Egypt,’  though 
God  himself  was  leading  them  on  to  the  ‘  land  of  promise  ;  ’ 
and,  secondly,  a  cry  of  ‘  Give  us  a  king  to  judge  us  ; — nay  ;  but 
wc  will  have  a  king  over  us’ — although  they  had  been  sufficiently 
warned  already  what  would  be  ‘  the  manner  of  the  king  that 
should  reign  over  them.’  For  our  part  wc  have  no  desire  to 
return  either  to  the  Egypt  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  the  New  Downing-street  Kings  of  Tudor  or  Stuart  eras 
on  the  other.  Wc  arc  content  to  go  forward  ;  waiting,  hoping, 
working,  for  the  better  and  brighter  times  that  lie  spread  before 
us  in  the  Future. 


Art.  II. —  The  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  with  Reminiscences  of 
Friends  and  Contemporaries.  Three  Volumes.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  1850. 

The  class  of  composifions  to  which  this  work  belongs,  constitutes 
one  of  the  smallest  departments  of  literature.  Few  possess  the 
moral  courage  to  review'  the  events  of  their  ])ast  lives,  and  much 
fewer  still  record  them ;  but,  w  hen  the  thing  has  been  done 
circumstantially  and  faithfully,  the  amount  of  instruction  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  rareness  of  the  thing.  At  every  page 
w'c  experience  surprise  at  the  similarity  presented  by  the  lives 
of  different  men  living  in  ages  and  countries  far  removed  from 
each  other.  If  disposed  to  profit  by  example,  therefore,  by 
observing  the  errors,  faults,  and  failings,  into  w'hich  other  men 
have  fallen,  and  by  wliich  their  lives,  perhaps,  have  been  rendered 
miserable,  w’c  may  learn  how  to  trace  out  a  safer  course  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  thus  to  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  happiness. 

Mr.  Hunt’s  ‘Autobiography’  is  an  amusing  and  instructive, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  very  imperfect,  book.  He  lays  before 
us,  with  sufficient  amplitude  and  precision,  the  material  events 
of  his  life,  and  likewise  describes  the  manner  in  wdiich  his 
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opinions  were  formed,  modified,  or  laid  aside ;  but,  on  the  subject 
of  that  other  life  of  man,  the  circle  of  his  sentiments,  feelings, 
and  passions,  an  extraordinary  reserve  has  been  maintained 
throughout.  Circumstanced  as  the  writer  is,  this  may  have  been 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  the  reader  feels  the  omission,  and 
rises  at  last  from  the  perusal  of  the  book  with  the  conviction  that 
he  has  been  examining  a  remarkably  incomplete  })icture  of  Mr. 
Hunt’s  life. 

How  the  reading  of  the  work  may  affect  others  we  know  not, 
but  the  impression  produced  on  our  own  minds  is  that,  if  ^Ir. 
Hunt  were  quietly  to  apply  himself  to  the  task,  he  might  yet, 
under  the  name  of  an  autobiography,  make  ample  amends  to  the 
world  for  the  loss  of  all  the  books  he  has  projected  and  not 
WTitten,  or  written  in  a  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  way.  All  lite¬ 
rary  men,  whose  lives  have  been  a  conflict,  know  how  hard,  or 
perhaps  impossible,  it  is  to  conquer  circumstances.  When  their 
minds  were  fresh  and  full  of  vigour,  they  probably  contemplated 
great  things ;  and,  if  fortune  had  proved  favourable,  might  have 
been  fully  ecpial  to  their  accomplishment ;  but  the  7'es  (UKjusta 
domi — the  necessity  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth — of  writing 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  of  urging  the  jaded  faculties  to 
exertion,  or  sometimes  of  grappling  with  a  subject  not  suited  to 
their  ])owcrs — has  blasted  their  early  hopes,  and  caused  them 
in  age  to  look  back  on  a  life  not  spent  according  to  the  plan 
they  had  originally  laid  down  for  themselves.  Hut,  if  tolerable 
health  and  leisure  be  allow’ed  them,  they  may  in  age  produce  a 
faithful  relation  of  all  the  passages  of  their  lives,  point  out  the 
causes  of  their  failure,  estimate  wdiat  success  they  achieved,  and 
thus  smooth  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  them  the  rugged 
and  diilicult,  though  beautiful,  track  of  literature. 

The  ‘Autobiography’  before  us  is  a  mere  sketch,  which  here 
and  there  suggests  what  might  be  done,  but  does  not  do  it. 
During  the  reading  of  the  first  part,  which  relates  to  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  writer,  we  thought  we  w’ere  beginning  one  of 
the  most  charming  books  of  memoirs  in  the  world  ;  for  scarcely 
in  that  section  of  the  work  is  there  anything  wanting.  Several 
of  the  pictures  are  delineated  wdth  a  masterly  hand,  and  the 
anecdotes  in  many  cases  delightful.  In  how  pleasing  a  manner 
are  we  made  acquainted  with  his  mother  1  How  she  grows 
upon  us  as  w  e  get  along  !  Improvident,  in  some  senses,  she 
may  possibly  have  been ;  but  so  kind,  so  good,  so  charitable 
W'as  she,  that  w'c  learn  to  entertain  a  sincere  affection  for  her, 
and  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  diffuse  the  glow  of  her  cha¬ 
racter  throughout  the  three  volumes.  We  know' not  what  Mr* 
Hunts  opinion  may  be,  but  w’e  think  that  the  style  in  this  ]>art 
18  far  more  polished,  easy,  flexible,  and  full  of  sunshine,  than  in 
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the  rest  of  the  work.  You  are  sensible  of  an  airy,  jaunting  facility, 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  extraordinary  power  over  language. 
You  fancy,  for  the  moment,  that  the  writer  could  do  anything 
he  pleased  ;  and  this  idea  might  have  been  kept  alive  throughout, 
liad  the  author  given  himself  time  to  finish  as  he  began.  We 
give  the  following  anecdote,  not  as  a  specimen  of  style,  though 
it  is  related  simply  and  naturally,  but  as  a  proof  of  that  impul¬ 
sive  goodness  for  which  Mr.  Hunt’s  mother  seems  to  have  been 
distinguished. 

‘  One  holiday,  in  a  severe  winter,  as  she  was  taking  me  home,  she 
was  petitioned  for  charity  hy  a  woman  sick  and  ill-clothed.  It  was  in 
lUackfriars’-road.  1  think  about  midway.  My  mother,  with  the  tears 
in  licr  eyes,  turned  up  a  gateway,  or  some  such  place,  and,  beckoning 
the  woman  to  follow,  took  off  her  flannel  petticoat,  and  gave  it  her. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  cold  which  ensued  fixed  the  rheumatism  upon 
her  for  life.  Actions  like  these  have  doubtless  been  often  performed, 
and  do  not  of  necessity  imply  any  great  virtue  in  the  performer ;  hut 
they  do,  if  they  are  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  character.  Saints 
have  been  made  for  charities  no  greater.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  32,  33. 

We  trust  that,  if  in  the  present  article  we  indulge  a  little  in 
the  practice  of  fiiult-finding,  neither  the  reader  nor  the  author 
himself  will  misunderstand  us.  Our  desire  is  not  to  disparage 
Mr.  Hunt,  but  the  very  reverse.  We  know  of  what  he  is 
capable — how  active,  fresh,  and  vigorous  his  mind  is — and  how 
large  and  accomj)lislied  an  autol)iogra])hy  we  might  reasonably 
expect  from  him,  if  he  w  ere  disposed  to  do  himself  justice.  The 
book  we  have  before  us  is  not  what  we  had  exj)ected  ;  or,  con¬ 
sidering  what  books  he  has  w’ritten,  and  how'  youthful  his  intel¬ 
lect  still  is,  liad  perhaps  a  right  to  expect.  One  objection  which 
we  feel  inclinecl  to  urge  against  it,  is  certainly  uncommon,  and 
may  argue  more  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  favour  than  in  ours.  Let  that, 
how’ever,  be  as  it  ma>%  we  must  still  object  to  the  extraordinary 
propensity  he  has  exhibited  in  this  book  to  })raise  almost  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody.  We  can  understand  the  feeling  which 
has  betrayed  him  into  this  fault.  He  no  doubt  desires,  in 
draw  ing  up  his  final  reckoning  wuth  the  world,  to  take  his  leave 
of  his  contemporaries  in  peace  and  good-will ;  and  this,  of 
course,  is  amiable,  especially  wdien  it  is  considered  that  he  has 
been  a  much-persecuted  and  ill-used  man — that  many  of  the 
rogues  on  w  hom  he  now  bestows  good  words,  once  delighted  in 
heaping  calumny  after  calumny  on  his  head — that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  succeeded  in  blasting  the  prospects  of  his  life — that 
his  children  and  family  have  suffered  from  their  malignity — and 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an  author  so  treated  would  rather 
have  imitated  the  conduct  of  Asdrubal,  and  bequeathed  his 
hostilities  to  posterity.  We  do  not  inculcate  vindictiveness,  but 
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think  that  moral  delinquency  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
punished.  Critical  severity,  when  it  confines  itself  within  the 
circle  of  legitimate  criticism,  may  be  magnanimously  pardoned 
by  an  author — nay,  he  may,  and  should,  extend  his  forgiveness 
to  the  originators  of  personal  invectives  and  slanders — but  he 
should,  at  least,  be  careful  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  regards 
them  as  such,  and  that  he  thoroughly  scorns  and  despises  while 
he  forgives.  This  is  a  truth  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  not  sufli- 
cicntly  kept  in  mind.  He  has  been  soft  and  indulgent  towards 
his  enemies,  and  much  too  lavish  of  praise  towards  his  friends. 
Ikit  this  failing,  as  the  reader  will  probably  remark,  leans  to 
virtue’s  side,  or,  at  least,  to  the  side  of  amiablcncss,  which  is 
Mr.  Hunt’s  principal  virtue. 

MTtli  all  the  drawbacks  we  have  mentioned,  the  reader  will 
find  enough  in  these  volumes  to  repay  a  careful  perusal.  The 
life  of  an  author  is  generally  chequered  with  misfortunes  ;  and 
his  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  mankind  being 
numerous,  he  is  often  able  to  throw  a  strong  light  on  parts  of 
the  interior  organization  of  society  with  which  other  men  arc 
little  familiar.  In  Mr.  Hunt’s  case,  the  excitement  of  politics 
was  once  added  to  that  of  literature  ;  but  this  was  an  unfortunate 
accident — for  being  unfitted,  both  by  character  and  studies,  to 
pursue  so  rough  and  boisterous  a  career,  he  found  himself  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  honours  of  martyrdom  for  a  cause  in  which  at 
bottom  he  took  little  interest.  He  was,  of  course,  desirous  that 
reforms  should  be  effected,  and  abuses  done  away  with;  hut 
when  he  comes  to  review  his  political  notions,  he  perceives 
clearly  that  they  were  not  those  of  a  politician,  but  of  a  literary 
man  who  had  wandered  out  of  his  beat,  and  fiillen  unawares  into 
the  clutches  of  the  Attorney-General. 

In  illustration  of  what  we  say,  we  may  allude  to  ^Ir.  Hunt’s 
opinions  of  the  utility  of  courts,  and  the  absence  of  refinement  in 
republics.  No  idea  could  possibly  be  more  at  variance  with 
history,  which  sets  before  us  republican  communities  attaining 
the  highest  excellence  in  every  department  of  literature  and  art, 
exhibiting  the  utmost  refinement  of  manners,  and  grandeur  ot 
moral  sentiment ;  while,  in  all  monarchies  which  it  has  the 
fortune  to  record,  there  has  been  a  grossness,  a  laxity  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  an  imperfect  theory  of  art,  chiefly  occasioned  by  court 
influence. 

As,  properly  speaking,  however,  politics  never  constituted  an 
object  of  study  with  Mr.  Hunt — whose  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  music,  poetry,  and  the  cognate  departments  of  prose-^ 
we  need  not  enlarge  on  this  topic.  It  is  as  a  literary  man  he  is 
to  be  viewed — and  here,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  earned  a  large 
and  lasting  reputation.  From  peculiarities  of  character  and 
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of  view,  and  men,  finding  they  had  advanced  too  far  in  a 
particular  direction,  have  wisely  retreated,  and  come  by  de¬ 
grees  to  regard  what  they  once  called  philosophy  as  a  popular 
prejudice. 

It  is  in  this  way  we  account  for  the  remarkable  discrepancy 
between  the  notions  of  Mr.  blunt  and  those  prevailing  aniongbt 
the  same  class  of  thinkers  of  a  later  school,  lie  describes  the 
agency  by  which  many  of  his  opinions  were  moulded,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  he  holds  them  conscientiously,  and 
therefore  without  reproach.  Hut  in  as  far  as  we  hold  dilferent 
opinions,  we  may  be  said  to  condemn  his,  though  with  the  most 
perfect  toleration.  Christianity  is  full  of  charity  and  bene¬ 
volence,  and  embraces  within  its  mighty  circle  innumerable 
shades  and  variety  of  opinions.  But  there  are  certain  funda¬ 
mental  truths,  without  sincerely  adopting  which  we  cannot  be 
said  to  belong  to  its  school,  and  it  is  for  ^Tr.  Hunt  himself  to 
determine — for  he  has  not  sufficiently  explained — whether  this 
be  the  case  with  him  or  not.  We  trust  it  may  be,  as  it  is  our 
wish  to  enlarge  instead  of  narrowing  the  range  of  our  sym¬ 
pathies. 

When  Mr.  Hunt  first  made  his  appearance  as  an  author,  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  disposition  in  the  public  to  do  very 
much  the  reverse  of  what  it  does  at  present,  save  in  some  few 
particular  instances ;  it  ran  into  the  excess  of  admiration,  and 
did  its  best  to  spoil  the  young  author,  with  whose  destinies  it 
was  in  some  respects  entrusted.  It  praised  and  feted  him,  and 
showed  itself  any  thing  but  fastidious  and  critical.  Afterwards, 
when  he  threw  himself  into  journalism,  ridiculed  the  Brince 
Kegent,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  it,  the  interest  he  had 
excited  by  his  first  volume  of  poems  still  continued  in  force,  and 
procured  him  numerous  visitors. 

On  the  subject  of  this  imprisonment  we  have  heard  very 
different  opinions,  some  few  exaggerating  the  sufferings  he 
underwent,  while  the  far  greater  number  are  disposed  very  much 
to  underrate  them.  What  a  man  endures  in  such  cases,  however, 
is  to  be  me.asured  by  his  temperament  and  sensibilities.  A  person 
of  calm,  philosophic  mind,  with  a  contempt  for  ap])earances,  who 
has  cultivated  habits  of  solitary  meditation,  will  experience  little 
inconvenience  from  a  residence  in  prison,  provided  he  can  secure 
the  advantage  of  being  left  to  himself;  while  a  person  of  gay  and 
social  manners,  to  whom  perpetual  excitement  has  become  a 
necessary^  of  life,  who  loves  to  be  about  the  theatres,  to  shine  in 
private  circles,  and  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  applause,  will  endure 
intense  misery  under  the  same  circumstances. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  ^Ir.  Hunt,  that  he  has  culti¬ 
vated  a  morbid  sensitiveness  on  all  the  little  niceties  of  life,  and 
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thought  too  much  of  minute  sources  of  enjoyment.  But  he  can 
probably  no  more  help  it,  than  he  could  help  being  of  a  dark 
complexion,  and  under  six  feet  high.  It  is  his  nature.  He  loves, 
as  the  French  say,  ‘  a  se  trouver  comfortable;’  and,  therefore, 
when  in  tiorsemongcr  gaol,  covered  liis  walls  with  gay  paper, 
and  painted  the  ceiling  of  his  room  to  resemble  the  sky.  He 
tells  us  also  jocularly,  that  when  he  wx*nt  out  into  the  small 
garden  behind  the  prison,  he  used  to  put  on  his  gloves,  as  if  for 
a  long  walk,  and  to  tell  Mrs.  Hunt  not  to  wait  dinner  for  him, 
if  he  did  not  return  in  time.  Such  trifling  idiosyncrasies  may 
excite  a  smile,  but  ought  not  to  be  fiercely  ridiculed.  They  are, 
to  say  the  w’orst  of  them,  perfectly  harmless,  though  they  may 
be  taken  to  denote  an  epicurean  disposition  something  like  that 
of  Sir  William  'femple. 

Our  tiiste  differs  essentially  in  many  particulars  from  tliat  of 
]Mr.  Hunt,  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  inclined  to  disparage 
his ;  on  the  contrary,  we  fear  that  in  many  respects  he  has  more 
of  nature  on  his  side.  He  loves,  for  example,  the  little  suburban 
retreats  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  with  their  pretty  green 
lanes,  hedge-rows,  ponds,  trees,  and  fields  sprinkled  with  wild 
flowers.  M  lien  amid  the  grander  nature  of  Italy,  it  was  for 
these  that  he  longed,  as  he  had  previously  longed  for  them  in 
prison.  Now,  though  passionately  fond  of  liberty,  and  not 
destitute  of  a  partiality  for  the  open  air,  we  care  comparatively 
little  for  fields,  or  trees,  or  lanes,  or  hedges.  On  the  contrary, 
we  regard  these  last  as  pestilent  interruptions  of  the  landscape, 
altogether  in  the  way  of  the  eye.  What  imparts  pleasure  to  us  is 
an  assemblage  of  gigantic  crags,  w'aterfalls,  glaciers,  cloud-capped 
peaks,  or  vast  sweeps  of  undulating  country,  suggesting  ideas  of 
immeasurable  riches,  or  unmitigated  desolation.  Besides,  it 
matters  little  to  us  whether  w’e  are  in  England  or  abroad,  in  the 
temperate  or  in  the  torrid  zone.  M  e  like  London,  because  it  is 
tile  centre  of  great  and  intellectual  activity,  but  care  little  or 
nothing  for  particular  localities.  It  matters  not  at  all  to  us  that 
somebody  was  born  here  or  died  there,  or  ate  beefsteaks  in  this 
or  that  tavern,  remembering  that  men  have  been  born  and  died 
and  eaten  beefsteaks  everywhere. 

But  these  idiosyncrasies  of  ours  by  no  means  make  us  insen¬ 
sible  to  other  men’s  merits  or  ])cculiarities;  and,  therefore,  when 
^'c  find  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fesole  and  Valain- 
brosa  vehemently  desirous  oif  taking  a  walk  through  Covent- 
garden,  or  in  the  fields  about  Chelsea  or  rrimrose-hill,  we  rather 
accuse  ourselves  of  a  want  of  natural  sympathy,  than  him  of  bad 
taste.  The  best  thing,  perhaps,  would  be  to  possess  a  mind 
capable  of  taking  the  measure  of  town  and  country,  scenes 
foreign  and  scenes  domestic  ;  the  Alps  and  the  Hampstead  ponds. 
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the  uplands  of  Tuscany,  and  York-street,  Covcnt-gardcii  ;scd 
omncs  non  possunt  onmia. 

In  considering  what  Mr.  Hunt  has  felt  and  produced  in  litera¬ 
ture,  there  is  another  remark  which  ought  to  be  made,  namely, 
that  to  describe  small  things  well,  and  to  get  out  of  them  all  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  they  arc  capable  of  affording,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  actuated  by  something  like  a  love  of  them.  Who 
has  not  been  convinced  of  this  by  reading  the  ‘  Indicator,’  the 
‘  Tatler,’  the  ‘  Companion,’  the  ‘  London  Journal,’  and  the 
‘  Town.’  Whatever  topic  the  writer  t»akcs  in  hand,  because  he 
generally  takes  only  those  that  suit  him,  you  at  once  become 
convinced  that  he  is  master  of  all  its  capabilities.  He  plays  with 
it,  he  fondles  it,  he  places  it  in  all  manner  of  lights,  he  lets  you 
now  into  one  secret  about  it,  now  into  another,  until  you  at 
length  feel  quite  at  home,  as  with  an  old  familiar  companion, 
'fhis  betokens  singular  cleverness  and  ingenuity.  No  matter 
what  the  subject  is,  if  it  be  odd,  quaint,  or  grotesque,  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  light  treatment,  Mr.  Hunt  is  always  able  to  do  it 
justice.  He  does  not  plunge  into  great  depths  of  speculation,  but 
skims  along  the  surface  of  the  universe,  pointing  out  as  he  goes 
innumerable  spots  replete  with  agreeable  association. 

On  the  subject  of  criticism,  we  often  differ  toto  cceh  from  Mr. 
Hunt,  who  seems  to  possess  little  sympathy  for  the  grand  or 
classically  beautiful.  For  example,  he  has  no  sincere  or  strong 
partiality  for  Milton  any  more  than  he  has  for  Dante,  though, 
from  a  sense  of  rectitude,  he  occasionally  seeks  to  do  justice  to 
them  both.  Of  this  lurking  antipathy,  in  which,  perhaps,  he 
unconsciously  indulges,  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
gloomy  magnificence  and  austere  elevation  of  our  great  Puritani¬ 
cal  poet,  who,  in  the  adamantine  unity  of  his  character,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  very  antipodes  of  those  Epicurean  philosophers  who 
are  the  beau-ideal  to  Mr.  Hunt:  Shelley,  for  instance,  who, 
wdiatcver  good  qualities  he  may  have  had,  and  howxver  charitable 
he  may  have  been  in  a  certain  sense,  still  regarded  sclt-indul- 
gcncc  after  his  own  fashion  as  supreme  felicity. 

h^ven  Shakspere  seems  to  lie  somewhat  without  the  circle  of 
our  autobiographer’s  preferences  ;  Spenser,  Chaucer,  Ileaiimont 
and  Iletcher,  and  Dryden,  are  more  germaine  to  his  sympathies, 
for  reasons  wliich  a  diligent  study  of  his  criticisms  would,  ])crhaps» 
reveal.  He  belongs  also  to  the  school  which  prefers  Dryden 
to  Pope ;  though  if  we  chose  to  look  for  anything  beyond  the 
structure  of  the  verse,  and  a  strong  current  of  animal  spirits,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  man  of  Twickenham  was  greatly 
superior  to  his  rival.  Pope  has  a  philosophy,  a  knowledge  ot 
human  nature,  and  an  amount  of  deep  feeling  and  emotion,  any 
trace  of  which  we  should  vainly  look  for  in  Dryden,  but  because 
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his  verse  is  somewhat  monotonous,  many  consider  themselves 
excused  by  this  fact  from  admiring  what  is  really  good  in  him. 

In  his  opinions  of  actresses  and  actors,  Mr.  Hunt  has  probably 
more  reason  on  his  side,  though,  to  judge  from  tradition,  w’e 
should  say  he  hardly  does  justice  to  John  Kemble.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  setting  opinion  against  opinion.  Personally,  yve 
know  nothing  of  that  actor,  and  therefore  we  cannot  pretend  to 
say  whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hunt  or  not.  On  the  subject  of 
Madame  Pasta,  the  greatest  actress  we  have  ever  seen,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  by  far  the  noblest  singer  of  modern  times,  we  entirely 
adopt  Mr.  Hunt’s  decision,  and  shall  extract  the  passage  in  which 
he  delivers  it,  partly  for  its  truth,  and  partly  for  the  able  and 
elegant  manner  in  which  it  is  written  : — 

‘  About  the  same  time  Pasta  made  her  first  appearance  in  England, 
and  produced  no  sensation.  She  did  not  seem  to  attempt  any.  Her 
nature  was  so  truthful,  that,  having  as  yet  no  acquirements  to  display, 
it  would  appear  that  she  did  not  pretend  she  had.  She  must  either 
have  been  prematurely  put  forward  by  others,  or,  with  an  instinct  of 
her  future  greatness,  supposed  that  the  instinct  itself  would  be  recog¬ 
nised.  When  she  came  the  second  time,  after  conqdcting  her  studies, 
she  took  rank  at  once  as  the  greatest  genius  in  her  line  which  the 
Italian  theatre  in  England  had  witnessed.  She  was  a  great  tragic 
actress ;  and  her  singing,  in  point  of  force,  tenderness,  and  ex¬ 
pression,  was  equal  to  lier  acting.  All  noble  passions  belonged  to  her ; 
and  her  very  scorn  seemed  equally  noble,  for  it  trampled  only  on  what 
was  mean.  When  she  measured  her  enemy  from  head  to  foot,  in 
Trancredi,  you  really  felt  for  the  man,  at  seeing  him  so  reduced  into 
nothingness.  When  she  made  her  entrance  on  the  stage,  in  the  same 
character — which  she  did  right  in  front  of  the  audience,  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  side-scenes — she  waved  forth  her  arms  and  drew  them  quietly 
together  again  over  her  bosom,  as  if  she  sweetly,  yet  modestly,  em¬ 
braced  the  whole  house.  And  when  in  the  part  of  Mcdea^  she  looked 
on  the  children  she  was  about  to  kill,  and  tenderly  j)artcd  their  hair, 
and  seemed  to  mingle  her  very  eyes  in  lovingness  with  theirs,  uttering 
at  the  same  time  notes  of  the  most  wandering  and  despairing  sweetness, 
every  gentle  eye  melted  into  tears.  She  wanted  height,  and  had  some¬ 
what  too  much  flesh ;  but  it  seemed  the  substance  of  the  very  health 
of  the  body,  which  was  otherwise  shapely.  Her  head  and  bust  were  of 
the  finest  classical  mould.  An  occasional  roughness  in  her  lower  tones 
did  but  enrich  them  with  passion,  as  people  grow  hoarse  with  excess  of 
feeling ;  and  while  her  voice  was  in  its  prime,  even  a  little  incorrectness 
now  and  then  in  the  notes  would  seem  the  consequence  of  a  lithe  bound¬ 
less  emotion ;  but  latterly  it  argued  a  failure  of  ear,  and  consoled  the 
mechanical  artist  who  had  been  mystified  by  her  success.  In  every 
other  respect  perfect  truth,  graced  by  idealism,  was  the  secret  of 
Pasta’s  greatness.  She  put  truth  first  always ;  and  in  so  noble  and 
sweet  a  mind,  grace  followed  it  as  a  natural  consequence.’ — ^  ol.  i. 
p.  233,  ft  seq. 
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It  is  almost  a  pity  to  discourage  a  man  when  he  exhibits  an 
inclination  to  think  too  favourably  of  persons  whom  he  happens 
to  have  known  ;  and  therefore  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  object 
to  Mr.  Hunt’s  account  of  Shelley,  Keats,  or  Lamb.  Of  this  last, 
however,  he  seems  to  us  to  entertain  by  far  too  lofty  an  opinion. 
In  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  Aristotle  forms  ^Ir.  Hunt’s 
bcau-uleal,  because,  intending  to  be  most  complimentary,  he 
compares  Lamb’s  head  to  his.  Now  what  could  possibly  have 
suggested  the  comparison  is  more  than  we  can  conjecture.  Our 
facetious  countryman  possessed,  no  doubt,  remarkable  abilities 
in  his  way ;  but  that  way  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  Stagyrite’s 
more  than  it  did  that  of  Lord  Bacon.  To  compare  Lamb  to 
Aristotle  is  very  much  like  comparing  a  smart  corporal  of  a 
regiment  to  Hannibal.  Such  approximations  are  extremely  in¬ 
judicious.  What  Mr.  Hunt  could  be  thinking  of,  when  he 
placed  an  intellectual  pigmy  like  Lamb  in  juxta-position  with 
this  most  extraordinary,  save  one,  of  extraordinary  men,  is  totally 
past  our  comprehension.  Among  all  the  births  of  time,  Socrates 
only  takes  precedence  of  Aristotle.  It  is  injudicious  to  confound 
gre.at  and  little  men  togetluT ;  it  is  something  very  much  worse 
to  assist,  as  Lamb  did,  in  carrying  on  a  parallel  between  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  Christ  and  ^  oltaire,  than  w  hich  in  this  universe  no  two 
things  could  be  more  unlike.  IMr.  Hunt  may  not  he  willing  to 
think  so  of  his  friend,  hut  'we  fear  Lamb  was  infected  by  that 
vulgar  vanity  which  leads  men  to  say  startling  things  for  the 
purpose  of  shocking  those  w  ith  wdiom  they  converse.  M’hat  :\Ir. 
Hunt  calls  bearding  a  superstition,  of  which  he  was  at  the  same 
time  afraid,  confirms  us  in  this  view'  of  the  matter.  He  w  ished 
to  obtain  the  reputation  of  an  esprit  fort,  though  trembling  in- 
w’ardly  at  his  owm  audacity.  This  is  a  common  weakness.  lew 
men  have  the  courage  to  respect  their  ow’ii  convictions  before 
those  of  other  men,  or  to  be  true  to  their  faith,  whatever  it  may 
be,  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  generation.  To  lack  the  courage 
to  despise  the  scoffer,  is  to  be  weak  indeed. 

In  justification  of  our  views,  w  e  lay  before  our  readers  one  or 
two  passages  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  reminiscences  of  Charles  Lamb: — 

‘Charles  Lamb  had  a  head  worthy  of  Aristotle,  with  as  fine  a  heart 
as  ever  beat  in  human  bosom,  and  limbs  very  fragile  to  sustain  it. 
There  w  as  a  caricature  of  him  sold  in  the  shops,  which  pretended  to 
be  a  likeness.  Procter  went  into  the  shop  in  a  ])assion,  and  asked  the 
man  what  he  meant  by  putting  forth  such  a  libel.  The  man  apologized, 
and  said  the  artist  meant  no  offence.  There  never  was  a  true  portrait 
of  I^mb.  His  features  were  strongly,  5’et  delicately,  cut ;  he  had  a 
fine  eye  as  well  as  forehead  ;  and  no  face  carried  in  it  greater  marks  of 
thought  and  feeling.  It  resembled  that  of  Bacon,  with  less  worldly 
vigour,  and  more  sensibility. 
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As  his  frame,  so  w-as  his  gcnms.  It  was  as  fit  for  thoupht  as  could 
he.  ami  equally  as  unfit  for  action ;  and  this  rendered  him  melancholy, 
apprehensive,  humorous,  and  willing  to  make  the  best  of  anylhiiu' 
as  It  was,  both  trom  tenderness  of  heart  and  abhorrence  of  alteJatiom 
His  undcrsfianding  was  too  great  to  admit  an  absurdity;  his  frame  was 
not  strong  enough  to  deliver  it  from  a  fear.  His  sensibility  to  stroiiit 
contrasts  was  the  foundation  of  his  humour,  which  was  thiit  of  a  wit 
at  once  melancholy  and  willing  to  be  pleased.  He  would  beard  a 
super.stit.on.  and  shudder  at  the  old  ph.ant.ssm  while  he  did  it.  One 
would  hate  imagined  him  cracking  a  jest  in  the  teeth  of  a  ghost,  and 
then  melting  into  thin  air  himself,  out  of  symi.athy  to  the  awful.  His 
humour  and  his  knowledge  both,  were  tho.se  of  Hamlet,  of  Moli.'.re,  of 

melancholy,  was  recommended  to  go  and  hear  himself.  Yet  he  ex¬ 
tracted  a  real  pleasure  out  of  his  jokes,  because  good-heartedness 
retains  that  privilege  when  it  fails  in  everything  else.  1  should  s  iv 

r?  '<■  condescension  had  been  a  word 

befitt  ng  wisdom  like  his.  lieing  told  that  somebody  h.ad  lampooned 

rati  "rV  '  "ix  P>'n»  "cio  Zd- 

have  Za.  '‘>'“«>ncd  as  deep  things  as  the  wisdom  of  some  who 
have  greater  names  ;  such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  N'icolc  the  l-’rench 
man,  ,vho  was  a  baby  to  him.  He  would  have  cracked  a  score  of  jokes 
at  him,  worth  his  whole  book  of  sentences ;  pelted  his  head  with  piarls 

Ksc  d  Z  and  ‘  '''  ‘“"'V  1^*“  lioehefoucault  would,  ami 

hZs  ill  h  I'r^  rr''  ^'"Sl'^^hmen  would  have  iimlerstood 

reZ  on!  "-ouPl  liave  been  worthy  of  hearing  Shaksperc 

fouml  a  Z  .  '■«'  from  the  brain.  Common-place 

to  the  dl  '0"K  as  it  w.as  good-natured;  it  was 

to  «ee  oc  the  dictatorial  only  th.u  he  was  startling.  Willing 

wise  I  5  go  on  as  It  did,  because  he  despaired  of  seeing  it  other- 
crime  an  r°^  “‘f  ''Xcrior  with  the  common  notions  of 

Tv  takZ  .r''"'-  '""K  ‘"-“le  one  evening, 

he  me".Vl“^  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  asking  the  speaker,  “Whethc^r 

abusive  Y^U  ‘^‘“i  “  »  Pet'^on 

»‘<fr'crcctly  opposing  his  character  to  that  of 

Voltaire  **  ’  *'■'*'<1  admirably  well  (though  he  by  no  means  overrated 

was  a  V  "“"‘efr  reverence  in  the  other  quarter)  that  “  Voltaire 
e/tj  Clmiat  ybr  Me  /'Vene/..’”— Vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

aiTreo'*n  of  Coleridge,  seems  to  us  truer  and  more 

out  •  1 IV  ®  case,  he  w.as  trying  to  make  a  great  m.an 

dinar  *  Coleridge’s,  he  h.ad  really  an  extr.aor- 

y  to  (leal  with,  and  he  lias  d(*sj)atche(l  him 

y  superfluous  ceremony.  I  loth  tliesc  writers 
r  iti^  **J**^^icid  to  progress,  because  of  the  innate  weakness  of  the 
inipassioned  part  of  their  minds,  'riu'y  were 
^  ^^^y  f'L'llows,  contented  or  discontented,  as 

case  might  be,  but  pre-eminently  destitute  of  energy,  and 
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incapable  of  sympathizing  with  every- day  human  nature.  Mr. 
Hunt  writes  jocosely,  when  he  talks  of  Coleridge  having  turned 
a  political  coward  because  he  got  fat.  His  fat  may  have  denoted 
the  sluggishness  of  his  character,  but  the  real  reason  of  his 
ceasing  to  sympathize  with  the  many  was  the  preference  he  gave 
to  his  own  case  before  the  good  of  mankind.  He  was  too 
indolent  and  fond  of  comforts  to  be  a  martyr,  and  therefore 
became  a  renegade  to  the  principles  he  once  professed. 

In  nearly  all  men,  save  the  greatest,  time  seems  to  quench  the 
dame  of  enthusiasm,  which  leads  them  in  youth  to  be,  in  their 
own  particular  way,  tribunes  of  the  people,  fighting  their  battles 
against  the  powerful,  and  striving  to  give  a  practical  develop¬ 
ment  to  Christianity.  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  though  still  entertain¬ 
ing  liberal  views,  is  no  longer  the  political  enthusiast  he  once 
was.  Without  acquiescing  altogether  in  the  perfection  of  things 
as  they  are,  he  has  something  to  say  in  favour  of  innumerable 
abuses  which  he  will  not  confess  to  be  such.  Once,  it  strikes  us, 
he  was  able  to  contemplate  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  democracy; 
but  he  has  now  adopted  a  milder  set  of  notions,  more  analogous 
perhaps  to  his  character,  full  of  gentleness  and  suavity,  but 
destitute  of  that  robust  sympathy  which  leads  men  to  take  up 
their  portion  with  the  multitude  against  courts,  aristocracies,  and 
gentilities.  Coleridge,  whose  errors  he  gingerly  points  out,  was 
in  many  respects  an  impostor — affecting  to  discover  surpassing 
excellences  in  obsolete  forms  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Sincere  in  such  beliefs  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  been, 
unless  his  understanding  was  far  meaner  than  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  suppose.  However,  wc  are  under  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  admitting  one  of  two  things — either  that  he  was 
grossly  insincere,  or  that  he  was  incapable  of  raising  his  mind  to 
the  level  of  political  and  moral  truth.  It  is  for  his  admirers  to 
decide.  As  a  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Hunt  writes  of  him,  we 
select  the  following  passage : — 

‘  Coleridge  was  as  little  fitted  for  action  as  Lamb,  but  on  a  different 
account.  His  person  was  of  a  good  height,  but  as  sluggish  and 
solid  as  the  other’s  was  light  and  fragile.  It  had,  perhaps,  suffered  it 
to  look  old  before  its  time,  for  want  of  exereise.  His  hair  was  white 
at  fifty  ;  and  as  he  generally  dressed  in  black,  and  had  a  very  tranquil 
demeanour,  his  appearance  was  gentlemanly,  and,  for  several  years 
before^  his  death,  was  reverend.  Nevertheless,  there  was  something 
invincibly  young  in  the  look  of  his  face.  It  was  round  and  fresh- 
coloured,  with  agreeable  features,  and  an  open,  indolent,  good-nature 
mouth.  This  boy-like  expression  was  very  becoming  in  one  "h® 
dreamed  and  speculated  as  he  did  when  he  was  really  a  boy,  and  who 
passed  his  life,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  a  book  and  his 
uo>\er8.  His  forehead  was  prodigious — a  great  piece  of  placid  marble, 
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and  his  fine  eyes,  in  which  all  the  activity  of  his  mind  seemed  to  con¬ 
centrate,  moved  under  it  with  a  sprightly  ease,  as  if  it  was  pastime  to 
them  to  carry  all  that  thought. 

‘  And  it  was  pastime.  Hazlitt  said  that  ('oleridge’s  genius  appeared 
to  him  like  a  s})irit — all  head  and  wings,  eternally  floating  about  in 
etherealities.  He  gave  me  a  ditlbrent  im])ression.  I  fancied  him  a 
good-natured  wizard,  very  fond  of  earth,  and  conscious  of  reposing 
with  weight  enough  in  his  easy  chair,  but  able  to  conjure  his  ethereali¬ 
ties  about  him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He  could  also  change  them 
by  thousands,  and  dismiss  them  as  easily  when  his  dinner  came.  It 
was  a  mighty  intellect  put  upon  a  sensual  body ;  and  the  reason  why 
he  did  little  more  with  it  than  talk  and  dream  was,  that  it  is  agreeable 
with  such  a  body  to  do  little  else.  I  do  not  mean  that  (’oleridge  was  a 
sensualist  in  an  ill  sense.  He  was  ca})ablc  of  too  many  innocent 
pleasures  to  take  any  pleasure  in  the  way  that  a  man  of  the  world 
would  take  it.  The  idlest  things  lie  did  would  have  had  a  warrant ; 
but,  if  all  the  senses  in  their  time  did  not  find  lodging  in  that  human 
plenitude  of  his,  never  believe  that  they  did  in  Thomson,  or  in  Boc¬ 
caccio.’ — Ih.  p.  222,  et  seq. 

c  no\v  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  the  \vork  which  contains  an 
account  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  visit  to  Italy,  amusing  in  itself,  but  falling 
short  in  many  respects  of  what  w  e  had  expected  from  the  w  riter. 
No  doubt  there  are  passages  here  and  there  graphically  w  ritten 
and  full  of  interest ;  but  both  mind  and  body  w  ould  seem  to 
liavc  been  in  an  unhealthy  state  during  the  whole  four  years  of 
Ids  sojourn,  so  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  pro])erly  to  enjoy 
or  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  the  country.  Out  of  this  department 
of  the  work  we  select  a  highly  amusing  passage  on  the  fire-fly, 
in  introducing  w  hich  we  may  relate  an  anecdote  connected  with 
the  same  little  insect.  At  a  grand  ball  given  at  Calcutta,  where 
the  ladies  had  recourse  to  every  agreeable  device  for  outshining 
each  other,  one  of  the  company,  w  ho  happened  to  have  more 
invention  than  diamonds,  entered  the  room  with  a  blaze  of  fire¬ 
flies  in  her  dress.  She  had  cajitured  a  great  number  of  them, 
and  enclosed  them  in  little  gauze  bags  sprinkled  all  over  her 
skirt,  w  Inch  yielded  forth  a  brilliant  light  as  she  moved  to  and 
fro,  exciting  the  admiration  of  the  whole  party  : — 

‘  Rut  there  is  one  insect  w  hich  is  equally  harmless  and  beautiful.  It 
succeeds  the  noisy  cicala  of  an  evening, and  is  of  so  fairy-like  a  nature  and 
lustre,  that  it  would  be  almost  worth  coming  into  the  South  to  look  at 
it,  if  there  were  no  other  attraction — 1  allude  to  the  fire-fiy.  Imagine 
thousands  of  flashing  diamonds  every  night  powdering  the  ground,  the 
trees,  and  the  air,  especially  in  the  daikcst  jilaces,  and  in  the  corn¬ 
fields.  1  hey  give  at  once  a  delicacy  and  Inilliancy  to  Italian  <1  nkness 
inconceivable.  It  is  the  glow-worm  winged  and  flying  in  trowds.  In 
hngland,  it  is  the  female  alone  that  can  be  said  to  give  light ;  that  of 
the  male,  who  is  the  exclusive  possessor  of  the  wings,  is  hardly  per- 
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incapable  of  sympathizing  with  every-day  human  nature.  Mr. 
Hunt  writes  jocosely,  when  he  talks  of  Coleridge  having  turned 
a  political  coward  because  he  got  fat.  His  fat  may  have  denoted 
the  sluggishness  of  his  character,  but  the  real  reas>on  of  his 
ceasing  to  sympathize  with  the  many  was  the  preference  he  gave 
to  his  own  case  before  the  good  of  mankind.  He  was  too 
indolent  and  fond  of  comforts  to  be  a  martyr,  and  therefore 
became  a  renegade  to  the  principles  he  once  professed. 

In  nearly  all  men,  save  the  greatest,  time  seems  to  quench  the 
flame  of  enthusiasm,  which  leads  them  in  youth  to  be,  in  their 
own  particular  way,  tribunes  of  the  people,  fighting  their  battles 
against  the  powerful,  and  striving  to  give  a  practical  develop¬ 
ment  to  Christianity.  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  though  still  entertain¬ 
ing  liberal  views,  is  no  longer  the  political  enthusiast  he  once 
was.  Without  acquiescing  altogether  in  the  perfection  of  things 
as  they  are,  he  has  something  to  say  in  favour  of  innumerable 
abuses  which  he  will  not  confess  to  be  such.  Once,  it  strikes  us, 
he  was  able  to  contemplate  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  democracy; 
but  he  has  now  adopted  a  milder  set  of  notions,  more  analogous 
perhaps  to  his  character,  full  of  gentleness  and  suavity,  but 
destitute  of  that  robust  sympathy  which  leads  men  to  take  up 
their  portion  with  the  multitude  against  courts,  aristocracies,  and 
gentilities.  Coleridge,  whose  errors  he  gingerly  points  out,  was 
in  many  respects  an  impostor — affecting  to  discover  surpassing 
excellences  in  obsolete  forms  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Sincere  in  such  beliefs  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  been, 
unless  his  understanding  was  far  meaner  than  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  suppose.  However,  we  are  under  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  admitting  one  of  two  things — either  that  he  was 
grossly  insincere,  or  that  he  w^as  incapable  of  raising  his  mind  to 
the  level  of  political  and  moral  truth.  It  is  for  his  admirers  to 
decide.  As  a  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Hunt  writes  of  him,  we 
select  the  following  passage : — 


‘  Coleridge  was  as  little  fitted  for  action  as  Lamb,  but  on  a  different 
account.  His  person  was  of  a  good  height,  but  as  sluggish  any 
solid  as  the  other's  was  light  and  fragile.  It  had,  perhaps,  suffered  it 
to  look  old  before  its  time,  for  want  of  cxereise.  His  hair  was  white 
at  fifty  ;  and  as  he  generally  dressed  in  black,  and  had  a  very  tranquil 
demeanour,  his  appearance  was  gentlemanly,  and,  for  several  years 
iK'forc  his  death,  was  reverend.  Nevertheless,  there  was  something 
invincibly  young  in  the  look  of  his  face.  It  was  round  and  fresh- 
coloured,  with  agreeable  features,  and  an  open,  indolent,  good-nature 
mouth.  Ibis  boy-like  expression  was  very  becoming  in  one  ''h® 
dreamed  and  speculated  as  he  did  when  he  was  really  a  boy, 
passed  his  life,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  a  book 
flowers.  His  forehead  was  prodigious — a  great  piece  of  placid  marble* 
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and  his  fine  eyes,  in  which  all  the  activity  of  his  mind  seemed  to  con¬ 
centrate,  moved  under  it  with  a  sprightly  ease,  as  if  it  was  j>astinie  to 
them  to  carry  all  that  thought. 

‘  And  it  was  pastime,  liazlitt  said  that  C'olcridge’s  genius  appeared 
to  him  like  a  spirit — all  head  and  wings,  eternally  floating  about  in 
etherealities.  He  gave  me  a  different  im])ression.  1  fancied  him  a 
good-natured  wizard,  very  fond  of  earth,  and  conscious  of  reposing 
with  weight  enough  in  his  easy  chair,  but  able  to  conjure  his  ethereali¬ 
ties  about  him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He  could  also  change  them 
by  thousands,  and  dismiss  them  as  easily  when  his  dinner  came.  It 
was  a  mighty  intellect  put  upon  a  sensual  body ;  and  the  reason  why 
he  did  little  more  with  it  than  talk  and  dream  was,  that  it  is  agreeable 
with  such  a  body  to  do  little  else.  1  do  not  mean  that  (’oleridge  was  a 
sensualist  in  an  ill  sense.  He  was  capable  of  too  many  innocent 
pleasures  to  take  any  pleasure  in  the  w’ay  that  a  man  of  the  world 
would  take  it.  The  idlest  things  he  did  w  ould  have  had  a  warrant ; 
but,  if  all  the  senses  in  their  time  did  not  find  lodging  in  that  human 
plenitude  of  his,  never  believe  that  they  did  in  Thomson,  or  in  lloc- 
caccio.’ — Ih.  p.  222,  et  seq. 

Wc  now  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  the  w'ork  which  contains  an 
account  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  visit  to  Italy,  amusing  in  itself,  but  falling 
short  in  many  respects  of  w  hat  w  e  had  expected  from  the  w  riter. 
No  doubt  there  are  passages  here  and  there  graphically  w  ritten 
and  full  of  interest ;  but  both  mind  and  body  w  ould  seem  to 
have  been  in  an  unhealthy  state  during  the  whole  four  years  of 
his  sojourn,  so  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  pro])erly"  to  enjoy 
or  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  the  country.  Out  of  this  department 
of  the  work  we  select  a  highly  amusing  ])assngc  on  the  fire-fly, 
in  introducing  w  hich  we  may  relate  an  aiu'cdote  connected  with 
the  same  little  insect.  At  a  grand  ball  given  at  Calcutta,  wdicre 
the  ladies  had  recourse  to  every  agreeable  device  for  outshining 
each  other,  one  of  the  company,  w  ho  happened  to  have  more 
invention  than  diamonds,  entered  the  room  with  a  blaze  of  fire¬ 
flies  in  her  dress.  She  had  captured  a  great  number  of  them, 
and  enclosed  them  in  little  gauze  bags  sprinkled  all  over  her 
skirt,  which  yielded  forth  a  brilliant  light  as  she  moved  to  and 
fro,  exciting  the  admiration  of  the  whole  party  : — 

‘  But  there  is  one  insect  which  is  ccpially  harmless  and  beautiful.  It 
succeeds  the  noisy  cicala  of  an  evening,  and  is  of  so  fairy-like  a  nature  and 
lustre,  that  it  would  be  almost  worth  coming  into  tlic  South  to  look  at 
it,  if  there  were  no  other  attraction — I  allude  to  the  fire-fly.  Imagine 
thousands  of  flashing  diamonds  every  night  powd(*ring  the  ground,  tf»e 
trees,  and  the  air,  csj)ecially  in  the  daikot  places,  and  in  the  corn¬ 
fields.  '1  hey  give  at  once  a  delicacy  and  hiilliancy  to  Italian  duknc.^s 
inconceivable.  It  is  the  glow'-worni  winged  and  flying  in  crowds.  In 
hngland,  it  is  the  female  alone  that  can  be  said  to  give  light ;  that  of 
the  male,  w  ho  is  the  exclusive  possessor  of  the  wings,  is  hardly  per- 
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ceptiblc.  “  Worm  ”  is  a  wrong  word,  the  creature  being  a  real  insect. 
The  Tuscan  name  is  lucciola,  little  light.  In  Genoa,  they  call  them 
caec-belle  (chiare-bclle),  clear  and  pretty.  When  held  in  the  hand 
the  little  creature  is  discovered  to  be  a  dark-coloured  beetle,  but  with- 
out  the  hardness  or  sluggish  look  of  the  beetle  tribe.  The  light  is 
contained  in  the  under  part  of  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  dull  golden  partition  by  day,  and  flashing  occasionally  by  day¬ 
light,  especially  when  the  hand  is  shaken.  At  night  the  Hashing  is 
that  of  the  purest  and  most  lucid  fire,  spangling  the  vineyards  and 
olive  trees,  and  their  dark  avenues,  with  innumerable  stars.  Its  use 
is  not  known  in  England  ;  and  I  believe  here  the  supposition  is  that  it 
is  a  signal  of  love.  It  affords  no  perceptible  heat,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  phosphoric.  In  a  dark  room,  a  single  one  is  sufficient  to  Hash  a 
light  against  the  wall.  I  have  read  of  a  lady  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
could  see  to  read  by  the  help  of  three  under  a  glass,  as  long  as  they 
chose  to  accommodate  her.  During  our  abode  in  Genoa  a  few  of  them 
were  commonly  in  our  rooms  all  night,  going  about  like  little  sparkling 
elves.  It  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  something  spiritual  in  seeing 
the  progress  of  one  of  them  through  a  dark  room.  You  only  know  it 
by  the  Hashing  of  its  lamp,  which  takes  place  every  three  or  four 
inches  apart,  sometimes  oftener,  thus  making  its  track  in  and  out  of 
the  apartment,  or  about  it ;  it  is  like  a  little  fairy  taking  its  rounds. 
These  insects  remind  us  of  the  lines  in  Herrick  inviting  his  mistress  to 
come  to  him  at  night-time,  and  they  suit  them  still  bettor  than  his 
English  ones : — 

“  Tlieir  lights  the  glow-worms  lend  thee  ; 

The  shooting  stars  attend  thee; 

And  the  elves  also 

Whose  little  eyes  glow, 

Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee.” 

'lo  me,  who  when  I  was  in  Italy  passed  more  of  my  time  even  than 
usual  in  the  ideal  world,  the  sj)iritual  looking  little  creatures  were  more 
than  commonly  interesting.  Shelley  used  to  watch  them  for  hours.  1 
looked  at  them,  and  wondered  whether  any  of  the  particles  he  left 
upon  earth  helped  to  animate  their  loving  and  lovely  light.  Ihc  last 
fragment  he  wrote,  which  was  welcome  to  me  on  my  arrival  from  Lnt;- 
land,  began  with  a  simile  taken  from  their  dusk  look  and  the  tire 
underneath  it,  in  whicli  he  found  a  likeness  to  his  friend,  dhey  had 
then  just  made  their  appearance  for  the  season.  There  is  one  circum¬ 
stance  respecting  tliese  firc-Hics  quite  as  extraordinary  as  any;  there 
is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  ancient  poets.  Now  of  all  insects,  even 
southern,  they  are  perhaps  most  obvious  to  poetical  notice.  It 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  poet,  much  less  a  pastoral  or  an  amatory 
l»oet,  could  help  speaking  of  them  ;  and  yet  they'  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  neither  in  Greek  nor  Latin  verse,  neither  in  Homer  nor  \  irpd, 
nor  Ovid  nor  Anacreon,  nor  Theocritus.  The  earliest  mention  of 
them  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  in  Dante  (////c/vm,  canto  ilj* 
where  he  compares  the  spirits  in  the  eighth  circle  of  hell,  who  go 
about  swathed  in  tire,  to  the  “  lucciole  ”  in  a  rural  valley  of  an  evening, 
truly  Saturnine  poi  version  of  a  beautiful  object,  l^oes  nature  put  fort 
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a  new  production  now  and  then  like  an  author  ?  Or  has  the  glow¬ 
worm  been  exalted  into  the  tire-fly  by  the  greater  heat  of  the  modern 
Italian  soil,  which  appears  indisputable  ?  The  supposition  is,  1  believe, 
that  the  tire-fly  was  brought  into  Europe  from  the  New  World.’ — Vol. 
iii.  p.  140,  et  seq. 

As  the  fire-fly  is  mentioned  in  Dante,  who  died  long  before 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  supposition  that  it  was 
brought  from  America  of  course  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is 
no  explaining  the  silence  of  the  ancients,  if  they  really  were 
silent  on  the  subject — but  they  may  have  celebrated  it  in  a 
thousand  works  that  have  not  come  down  to  us,  though  it  is  no 
doubt  very  extraordinary  it  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the 
extant  fragments  of  classical  literature. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Hunt  applied  himself  vigour- 
ously  to  composition,  and  produced  rapidly  one  after  another 
a  great  number  of  works.  Of  that  in  which  he  attacked  the 
memory  of  Byron  we  shall  not  speak,  as  he  himself  now  dis¬ 
approves  of  it,  and  in  tlie  present  Autobiogra])hy  has  endeavoured 
to  make  amends  for  what  he  wrote  there.  The  very  attempt  is 
creditable  to  him,  though  none  can  fail  to  feel  that  he  docs  not 
yet  entertain  for  Byron  any  of  that  respect  which  his  genius 
would  have  commanded,  had  no  blighting  circumstances  inter¬ 
fered.  Eor  such  tilings,  however,  there  is  no  accounting.  It 
is  far  more  easy  to  comprehend  liow  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt 
should  have  separated  with  mutual  dislike  after  having  knowTi 
each  other,  than  that  they  should  ever  have  conceived  it  possible 
they  could  live  together.  Their  minds  had  no  one  (piality  in 
common.  The  love  of  poetry  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
]>ossesscd  by  both  was  essentially  different  in  each,  as  we  may 
infer  from  ^Ir.  Hunt’s  speaking  of  Coleridge’s  poetry  as  superior 
to  that  of  all  his  contemporaries.  'I'hat  it  is  more  analogous  to 
Mr.  Hunt’s  mind  we  can  very  well  understand;  but  that  the 
mere  strength  of  the  critical  faculty,  which  is  very  powerful  in 
him,  should  not  have  revealed  the  truth,  that  in  poetry  one 
Byron  would  make  a  dozen  Coleridges,  we  can  only  explain  to 
ourselves  through  the  philosophy  ol  antipathies : — 

‘  I  do  not  like  thcc  Dr.  Fell, 

The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 

But  this  I  know,  and  know  full  well, 

I  do  not  like  thee  Dr.  Fell.’ 

Still  Air.  Hunt  is  not  what  is  called  a  good  hater.  Properly 
speaking  he  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  hate  .anybody  or 
anything,  which  is  the  reason,  we  supjiose,  why  he  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  world  with  monarchy.  M  e  .are  not  angry,  how- 
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ever,  with  liim  for  saying  pretty  things  about  it ;  but  when  he 
endeavours  to  persuade  his  readers  that  there  is  something  less 
elevated  and  refined  in  democracy,  our  anger  would  be  kindled 
did  we  not  call  to  mind,  that  there  is  a  Gothic  twist  in  his 
idiosycrasies  which  disables  him  from  perceiving  the  distinction 
between  true  and  false  refinement.  The  little  republic  of  Athens 
was  the  parent  of  more  taste  and  beauty  than  all  the  courts  of 
the  world  put  together.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  one  Athenian  statue  was  worth  all  the  art  of  monarchicid 
times.  Hut  all  Mr.  Hunt’s  leanings  are  unclassical.  He  loves 
the  romance  of  the  middle  ages,  when  knights,  courts,  and 
kings,  had  all  the  world  to  themselves,  and  never  experiences 
one  touch  of  genuine  enthusiasm  at  the  contemplation  of  any¬ 
thing  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great  democracy  of  antiquity. 
The  same  mental  peculiarity  explains  his  aversion  for  the  United 
States,  which  he  could  fain  persuade  himself  he  dislikes,  because 
it  is  a  money-getting  community.  But  Mr.  Hunt  himself  is  not 
averse  from  spending  money,  and  should  remember  that  people 
must  get  it  before  they  spend  it.  His  ideas  on  this  subject, 
however,  have  arisen  naturally  enough  from  the  course  of  his 
studies.  He  is  exclusively  a  literary  man,  who,  with  a  certain 
])()litical  bias,  w  hich  has  never  been  very  intelligible  or  decided, 
has  never  bestowed  any  time  on  political  investigations,  and 
may  therefore  be  said,  without  any  disparagement,  to  know 
nothing  w  hatever  of  politics. 

In  poetry  he  has  produced  very  fine  things  in  the  form  of 
small  pieces.  His  larger  poems  arc  less  to  our  taste.  The  fault 
of  the  whole  is  the  display  of  an  obvious  desire  to  inculcate 
opinions  rather  than  to  aw^iken  emotions,  to  school  the  world 
into  particular  theories,  rather  than  by  a  broad  and  w’ell-directed 
current  of  passion  to  float  it  irresistibly  into  the  right  way.  It 
is  as  a  writer  of  prose  that  Mr.  Hunt  will  be  chiefly  remembered. 
11  is  style  is  light,  sparkling,  and  full  of  interest.  You  feel  you 
arc  in  the  company  of  a  pleasant  person,  who  may  shock  you 
N.mutimes  perhaps  by  his  notions,  but  W’lio  being  very  tolerant 
himsell  deserves  to  be  tolerated  in  his  turn. 


Art.  hi. — Omoo  :  A  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the  South  Seas,  lly 

4  Herman  Melville.  London:  Uoutlecl'je.  1850. 

Falskhooi)  is  a  thing  of  almost  invincible  courage  ;  overthrow  it 
to-day,  and  with  freshened  vigour  it  will  return  to  the  lists  to¬ 
morrow.  ‘  Omoo  ’  illustrates  this  fact.  Wc  were  under  the 
illusion  that  the  abettors  ol  infidelity  and  the  partisans  of  popery 
liad  been  put  to  shame  by  the  repeated  refutation  and  exposure 
of  their  slanders  against  the  ‘  Protestant  missions  ’  in  Polynesia ; 
but  Mr.  Melville’s  production  proves  that  shame  is  a  virtue  with 
which  these  gentry  are  totally  unac(piainted,  and  that  they  arc 
resharpening  their  missiles  for  another  onset. 

In  noticing  Mr.  Melville’s  book,  our  object  is  to  show  that  his 
statements  respecting  the  I’rotestant  Mission  in  Tahiti  are  per¬ 
versions  of  the  truth — that  he  is  guilty  of  deliberate  and  elabo¬ 
rate  misrepresentation,  and — admitting  the  accuracy  of  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  hitnself,  and  taking  his  own  showing 
with  regard  to  the  opportunities  he  had  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
on  the  subject — that  lie  is  a  prejudiced,  incompetent,  and  truth¬ 
less  witness.  This  is  our  object ;  and  we  intend  that  Mr.  Mel¬ 
ville  himself  shall  establish  the  chief  counts  in  our  indictment. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious :  if  wc  thus  sustain  our  charges 
against  him  on  so  serious  and  grave  a  topic,  it,  of  course,  follows 
that  his  South-Sea  narratives — instead  of  being  esteemed,  as 
some  of  our  leading  contemporaries  have  pronounced  them  to 
be,  faithful  pictures  of  Polynesian  life — should  at  once  take  their 
place  beside  the  equally  veracious  pages  of  Baron  Munchausen  ! 

In  the  Preface  to  ‘  (3 moo,’  Mr.  Melville  says : — 

In  every  statement  connected  with  missionary  operations  a  strict 
adherence  to  facts  has  of  course  been  scrupulously  observed ;  and  in 
some  instances,  it  has  even  been  deemed  advisable  to  quote  j)reviou8 
voyagers  in  corroboration  of  what  is  offered  as  ihe  fruit  of  the  author’s 
own  observations.  Nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  for  truth  and  good 
has  led  him  to  touch  upon  this  subject  at  all.  And  if  he  refrains  from 
offering  hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  remedying  the  evils  which  arc 
pointed  out,  it  is  only  because  he  thinks  that  after  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  facts,  others  are  better  qualified  to  do  so.* 

Ibis  paragraph  plainly  manifests  that  Mr.  Melville  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  task  in  which  he  engaged 
when  he  attacked  the  I’olynesian  ‘  missionary  operations.’ 

hatever  else  he  may  be  guiltv  of,  none  can  accuse  him  of 
want  of  deliberation.  He  is  not  unconscious  of  the  importance 
ol  Ills  statements.  He  intimates  that  he  has  carefully  w'cighed 
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every  word  he  has  penned.  The  passage  also  marks  his  fear, 
lest,  in  the  multitude  of  jocularities  with  which  his  book 
abounds,  the  reader  should  lose  sight  of  the  ‘  facts  ’  to  which  he 
here  alludes.  Like  a  dexterous  ‘  master  of  fence,’  he  adroitly 
anticipates  any  imputation  of  foul  play,  by  assuring  us  that  he 
has  ‘  scrupulously  observed  ’  the  truth.  He  quietly  insinuates 
that  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  noted  the  same  deplorable 
condition  of  things,  and  therefore  he  ‘  deems  it  advisable  to 
quote  previous  voyagers  ’  in  support  of  what  he  has  written. 
Finally,  he  reveals  his  motive  for  bringing  the  subject  thus  pro¬ 
minently  before  the  public.  Do  not  err,  good  reader !  lie  is 
no  emissary  of  the  Propaganda,  no  eleve  of  Father  Roothan,  no 
*  ^ood  hater  ’  of  Protestantism,  but,  on  the  contrary — if  we  take 
his  own  word  for  it — he  is  an  earnest  lover  of  the  truth  ;  and,  if 
he  were  not,  nothing  could  lead  him  ‘  to  touch  on  this  subject  at 
all  I’  Thus  our  author,  with  no  common  skill,  throws  the 
reader  otf  his  guard,  and  prepares  him  to  receive,  without  doubt, 
Mdiat  follows. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice,  that  he  refrains  from  sug¬ 
gesting  any  remedy  for  the  ‘  evils  ’  he  describes.  He  knew  he 
could  consistently  recommend  but  one,  and  that  would  be  the 
complete  abandonment  of  our  missions  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
the  entire  withdrawal  of  all  confidence  and  support  from  the 
London  Mis.sionary  Society.  This  Mr.  Melville  does  not  propose. 
Hut  why  does  he  not  t  The  reason  is  as  visible  as  light  at  noon¬ 
day  :  it  would  uncover  the  cloven  foot,  and  betray  the  real  object 
lor  which  ‘  Omoo  ’  was  written !  He  is  evidently  too  deeply 
versed  in  the  science  of  human  nature  not  to  feel  confident  that, 
in  whatever  quarter  his  assertions  were  credited,  a  single  penny 
would  never  be  obtained  to  aid  South  Sea,  or  any  other, 

‘  missionary  operations and  that  there,  likewise,  the  London 
Missionary  Society  would  be  denounced  as  an  ‘  organized  hypo¬ 
crisy.* 

So  much  for  the  Preface.  Now  for  the  ‘  facts  ’  of  which  it  is 
the  herald. 

M  e  begin  with  3/r.  Melville's  account  of  the  rise  and  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Christianity  in  Tahiti ;  and  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be 
*  a  new  thing  ’  to  most  well-informed  persons,  we  arc  strangely 
mistaken.  Uhe  gospel,  he  tells  us,  overthrew  idolatry  neither 
by  its  enlightenment  of  the  judgment,  nor  by  its  influence  on 
the  consciences,  of  the  natives.  It  obtained  the  mastery,  not  by 
the  force  ol  persuasion,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  force  !  Here  is 
the  narrative : — 

‘  F.vcry  reader  of  “  Cook’s  Voyages  ”  must  remember  Otoo,  who  in 
that  navigator  s  time  was  king  of  the  peninsula  of  '\  ahiti.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  assisted  by  the  muskets  of  the  Bounty  s  men,  he  extended 
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his  rule  over  the  entire  island.  This  Otoo  before  his  death  had  his 
name  changed  into  Poniaree,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  royal 
patronymic.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pomaree  II.,  the  most 
famous  prince  in  the  annals  of  Tahiti.  Though  a  sad  debauchee  and 
drunkard,  and  even  charged  with  unnatural  crimes  ’  (mark  the  vile 
insinuation),  ‘  he  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries^  and  one  of 
the  very  first  of  their  proselytes.  During  the  religious  wars  into  whieh 
he  was  hurried  bg  his  zeal  for  the  new  faiths  he  was  defeated  and  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  island.  After  a  short  exile,  he  returned  from  imeeo, 
with  an  army  of  eight  hundred  warriors,  and  in  the  battle  of  Narii 
routed  the  rebellious  pagans  with  great  slaughter,  and  re-established 
himself  upon  the  throne.  Thus,’  exclaims  Mr.  Melville,  *  by  force  of 
arms  was  Christianity  finally  triumphant  in  Tahiti' — P.  230. 

AVc  supposed  that  it  became  ‘  finally  triumphant  ’  through  the 
influence  of  the  ‘  hiNv  of  the  Spirit  of  Jafe  in  Christ  Jesus.’ 

‘  Nothing  more  erroneous,’  says  Mr.  Melville — ‘  it  was  hy  the 
club-law  of  the  drunken  and  debauched  friend  of  the  mission- 
Pomaree  II.!’  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author’s 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Protestant  missions  in  the  South  Seas. 
It  exhibits  his  historic  fidelity  and  honesty  of  purpose.  It  is 
impossible  to  mistake  the  animus  that  dictated  this  passage — a 
passage  that  is  justly  entitled  to  Uike  precedence  in  the  annals  of 
mendacity. 

In  the  forty-eighth  and  forty-ninth  chapters,  headed  ‘  Tahiti 
as  it  is,’  Mr.  Melville  propounds,  at  length,  his  opinion  of  the 
character  and  value  of  the  labours  of  the  agents  of  tlic. London 
Missionary  Society  in  Tahiti.  He  commences  by  saying,  that  it 
is  his  desire  ‘  not  to  leave  so  important  a  subject  in  a  state  calcu¬ 
lated  to  convey  erroneous  impressions  :’  and  wishes  it  to  be  ‘  dis¬ 
tinctly'  understood  ’  that  he  has  no  inclination  to  damage  ‘  the 
missionaries  nor  their  cause,’  but  simjdy  seeks  ‘  to  set  forth  things 
as  they  actually  exist,'*  ^lore  effectually  to  make  out  a  case 
against  the  utilityof*  missionary  operations,’  he  reminds  us  that  the 
experiment  of  Christianizing  the  'f  ahitians  has  been  fully  tried — 
that  the  present  generation  have  grown  up  under  the  auspices  of 
their  religious  instructors — and  that,  although  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  have  at  times  been  more  or 
less  obstructed  by  unprincipled  foreigners,  ‘  still  this  in  no  wise 
renders  Tahiti  any  less  a  fair  illustration.’  He  proceeds  to 
show,  that  the  Tahitian  mission  has  not  failed  owing  to  want  of 
time  sufficient  for  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to 
become  apparent — that  it  has  been  in  existence  nearly  sixty 
years — that  ‘  it  has  received  the  unceasing  prayers  and  con¬ 
tributions  of  its  friends,’  and  that  no  enterprise  of  the  kind  has 
called  forth  more  devotion  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it. 
^till,  ill  his  estimation,  it  has  failed,  and  the  missionaries  knew 
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it ;  but  that  they  traded  on  the  credulity  of  those  who  sent  them 
forth  and  supported  them  ;  and  to  carry  out  the  ‘  pious  fraud  ’ 
to  perfection,  in  the  reports  which  they  transmitted  to  their  con¬ 
stituents,  they  have  suppressed  the  truth ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
for  him  and  others  to  set  the  world  right  upon  the  matter,  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  imposture.  If  his  language  means  anything, 
it  means  this.  We  give  his  own  words.  After  having  stated 
that  *  the  earlier  labourers  in  the  work  were,  as  a  class,  ignorant^ 
and,  in  many  cases,  deplorably  bigoted,^  and  assuring  us  that  the 
missionaries  ‘  now  on  the  island,  “  in  zeal  and  disinterestedness,^' 
are,  perhaps,  inferior  to  their  predecesssors,  they  have,  never¬ 
theless,  in  their  own  way  at  least,  laboured  hard  to  make  a 
Christian  people  of  their  charge.’ 

‘  Let  us  now  glance,’  he  says,  ‘at  the  most  obvious  changes  wrought 
in  their  condition.  The  entire  system  of  idolatry  has  been  done  away ; 
together  with  the  several  barbarous  practices  engrafted  thereon,  hut 
this  result  is  not  so  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the  missionaries,  as  to  the 
civilizing  effects  of  a  long  and  constant  intercourse  with  whites  of  all 
nations ;  to  whom  for  many  years  Tahiti  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  resort  in  the  South  Seas.  The  next  most  striking  change  in 
the  Tahitians  is  this.  From  the  permanent  residence  among  them  of 
influential  and  respectable  foreigners,  as  well  as  from  the  frequent 
visits  of  ships  of  war,  recognising  the  nationality  of  the  island,  its 
inhabitants  are  no  longer  deemed  fit  subjects  for  the  atrocities  practised 
upon  mere  savages ;  and  hence,  secure  from  retaliation,  vessels  of  all 
kinds  no>v  enter  their  harbours  with  perfect  safety.’ 

‘  Hut  let  us  consider  what  results  are  directly  ascribable  to  the 
missionaries  alone. 

*  In  all  cases  they  have  striven  hard  to  mitigate  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  commerce  with  the  whites  in  general.  Such  attempts,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  rather  injudicious,  and  often  ineffectual;  in  truth,  a 
barrier  almost  insurmountable  is  presented  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  themselves.  Still  in  this  respect,  the  morality  of  the  islanders 
is,  upon  the  whole,  improved  by  the  presence  of  the  missionaries. 

‘  Hut  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  latter,  and  one  which  in  itself 
is  the  most  hopeful  and  gratifying,  is,  that  they  have  translated  the 
entire  Hible  into  the  language  of  the  island,  and  I  have  myself  known 
many  who  were  able  to  read  it  with  facility.  They  have  also  established 
churches  and  schools  for  both  children  and  adults.  ...  It  were  un¬ 
necessary  here  to  enter  diffusely  into  matters  connected  with  the 
internal  government  of  the  Tahitian  churches  and  schools.  Nor  upon 
this  head  is  my  information  copious  enough  to  warrant  me  in  ])resent- 
ing  details.  Hut  we  do  not  need  them.  We  are  merely  considering 
general  restdts^  as  made  apparent  in  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  the  island  at  large. 

I  pon  a  subject  like  this,  however,  it  would  be  altogether  too 
assuming  for  a  single  individual  to  decide;  and  so,  in  place  of  my  o\Nn 
random  observations,  which  may  be  found  else w  here,  I  will  here  present 
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those  of  several  known  authors,  made  under  various  eircumstances,  at 
different  periods,  and  down  to  a  comparative  late  date.  A  few  very 
brief  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  mark  for  himself  what  progres¬ 
sive  improvement,  if  am/,  has  taken  place. 

‘  After  alluding  to  the  manifold  evils  entailed  upon  the  natives  by 
foreigners,  and  their  singularly  inert  condition,  and  after  somewhat  too 
severely  denouncing  the  undeniable  errors  of  the  mission,  Kotzebue, 
the  Russian  navigator,  says,  “  A  religion  like  this,  which  forbids  every 
innocent  pleasure,  and  cramps  or  annihilates  every  mental  power,  is  a 
libel  on  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity.  It  is  true,  that  the  religion 
of  the  missionaries  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  evil,  effected  some  good. 
It  has  restrained  the  vices  of  theft  and  incontinence  ;  but  it  has  given 
birth  to  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  and  a  hatred  of  all  other  modes  of  faith 
which  was  once  foreign  to  the  open  and  benevolent  character  of  the 
Tahitians.”  C'aptain  Hcechy  says,  “  that  while  at  Tahiti  he  saw  scenes 
which  must  have  convinced  the  greatest  sceptic  of  the  thoroughly 
immoral  condition  of  the  people,  and  wdiich  would  force  him  to  conclude, 
as  Turnbull  did  many  years  before,  that  their  intercourse  with  the 
FiUropcans  had  tended  to  debase  rather  than  exalt  their  condition.” 

‘  About  the  year  18.‘M,  Daniel  Wheeler,  an  honest-hearted  (Quaker, 
prompted  by  motives  of  the  purest  philanthropy,  visited,  in  a  vessel  of 
his  own,  most  of  the  missionary  settlements  of  the  South  Seas.  Ho 
remained  some  time  at  Tahiti,  receiving  the  hospitality  of  tlie  mission¬ 
aries  there,  and,  from  time  to  time,  exhorting  the  natives.  After  be¬ 
wailing  their  social  condition,  he  frankly  says  of  their  religious  state, 
“  certainly,  appearances  are  unpromising  ;  and,  however  unwilling  to 
adopt  such  a  conclusion,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  Christian 
principle  is  a  great  rarity.” 

‘  Such  then,’  says  Mr.  Melville,  ‘  is  the  testimony  of  good  and  un¬ 
biassed  men  wdio  liave  been  on  the  s])ot ;  but  how  comes  it  to  differ  so 
widely  from  impressions  of  others  at  home  ?  Simply  thus  :  instead  of 
estimating  the  result  of  missionary  labours  by  the  number  of  heathens, 
who  have  been  actually  made  to  understand  and  practise  (in  some 
measure  at  least),  the  precepts  of  (’hristianity,  this  result  has  been  un¬ 
warrantably  inferred  from  the  number  of  those,  who,  without  any 
understanding  of  these  things,  have,  in  any  way,  been  induced  to  abandon 
idolatry,  and  to  conform  to  certain  outw  ard  observances.  By  authority 
of  some  kind  or  other,  exerted  upon  the  natives  through  their  chiefs, 
and  prompted  by  the  hope  of  some  worldly  benefit  to  the  latter,  and 
not  by  appeals  to  the  reason,  have  conversions  in  Polynesia  been  in  most 
cases  brought  about.’ — Pp.  139 — 142. 

This  is  plain  speaking.  Here  there  is  nothing  ambiguous,  or 
puzzling,  hut  an  outspoken,  clearly  defined  and  unsparing  attack. 
And  w'c  do  not  hesitate  to  confess,  that  were  the  Tahitian  missions 
and  missionaries  w'hat  this  author  states  them  to  be,  we  should 
join  him  in  holding  them  up  to  the  scorn  of  tlie  world.  But  we 
know'  them  to  be  the  very  reverse.  V  oyagers  and  others  of  the 
most  spotless  integrity,  and  in  possession  of  the  amplest  and  most 
accurate  information,  have  attributed  the  abolition  of  idolatry. 
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with  its  attendant  train  of  horrors,  in  the  South  Seas,  to  the 
instruction  communicated  to  the  natives  by  the  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries.  To  the  same  self-denying  and  indefatigable  labourers 
they  ascribe  the  present  safety  of  ports  and  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
which,  at  one  time,  could  not  be  approached  by  European  vessels, 
without  the  most  imminent  peril.  Even  Captain  Eecchy,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  no  friend  to  missions,  undesignedly  proves  this 
by  the  accounts  'which  he  gives  of  his  intercourse  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Easter  and  Gambier  islands.  ]^ut  these  facts, 
known  and  attested  by  every  mariner  of  reputation  that  ever 
sailed  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  flatly  contradicted  by  ^Ir.  ^lelvillc. 
lie  says — and  we  have  only  In’s  word  for  it,  and  what  that  is 
worth,  will  be  seen  hereafter — that  idolatry  was  abolished  by  the 
civilizing  efi’ects  of  a  long  and  constant  intercourse  with  whites 
of  all  nations ;  and  that  to  the  same  cause  we  may  refer  the 
security  of  the  ships  that  enter  the  harbours  of  Polynesia.  The 
merit  of  a  new"  discovery  certainly  belongs  to  ^Ir.' ^Melville.  It 
has  one  drawback,  how  ever — he  does  not  attempt  to  substantiate 
his  statements  by  quoting  the  testimony  of  any  individual  who 
has  ever  visited  the  islands, — no,  not  even  by  that  of  his  Kussian 
friend,  that  wholesale  dealer  in  the  marvellous — Kotzebue  ! 

Hut  for  w'hat  does  j\Ir.  INIcTville  give  the  missionaries  cr  edit? 
Why,  he  admits — simply  because  he  could  not  possibly  deny  it — 
that  those  ‘  ignorant  and  deplorably  bigoted  ’  men,  wdio  found 
the  Polynesians  savage  and  debased,  and  without  any  written 
form  of  thought,  actually  translated  the  Bible  into  the  language 
of  the  islanders  ;  and  wTiat  is  more,  did  not,  after  the  example  ol  a 
certain  ecclesiastical  chief,  to  whom,  w’e  believe,  ^Ir.  Melville 
looks  up  w  ith  the  most  devout  reverence,  prohibit  its  use,  but 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  those  wretched  creatures,  and  taught 
them,  as  our  author  is  obliged  to  confess,  to  ‘  read  it  wdth  facility.’ 
We  imagine  it  wdll  strike  most  persons  that  the  history  ol  man¬ 
kind  has  not  another  instance  in  w  hich  ‘  ignorant  and  deplorably 
bigoted  ’  men  ever  undertook  and  successfully  completed  such  a 
task  !  And  w  e  may  safely  affirm  that  if  the  missionaries  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  more,  they  deserve  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  the  human  race.  They  created  a  written  language,  and  this 
not  by  the  aid  of  the  ‘  eye  from  observation  and  comparison, 
but  by  descending  to  the  loathsome  level  of  savage  life,  and  there, 
by  the  toil  of  the  ear  and  of  the  memory,  they  ‘  at  length  ’  gave 
a  representative  sign  to  each  of  the  sounds  wdth  which  they  had 
become  familiar ;  compiled  a  vocabulary,  a  spelling-book,  a 
grammar,  a  catechism ;  and  then  translated  the  w'ord  of  God ! 
Ihis  they  gave  to  the  people,  having  taught  them  to  read,  and 
It  led^  them  not  only  to  comprehend  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
their  idolatrous  practices,  but  when  w  on  from  them  by  the  record 
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of  the  love  of  Him  who  died  ‘the  just  for  the  unjust,’  it  pre¬ 
pared  these  children  of  the  sea  to  resist  the  fascinations  and  to 
expose  the  falsehood  of  I’opery,  when  it  was  introduced  amont^ 
them,  accompanied  by  the  tender  mercies  of  the  notorious  Du 
Telit  Thouars,  and  of  the  commander  of  the  Artemise — Com¬ 
modore  La  I ’lace ! 

In  the  eyes  of  the  agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  and  of  their  friends,  this  w^as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye. 
Foiled  and  disappointed  by  the  rejection  of  Mariolatry,  and  the 
w  orship  of  wafers  and  of  images,  and  of  dead  men,  by  the  llible- 
reading  Tahitians,  they  vent  their  spleen  by  pouring  into  the 
])ublic  ear  the  foulest  accusations  against  the  ‘  bigoted  and 
ignorant  ’  llritons,  w  ho  taught  the  'Tahitians  and  the  natives  of 
other  islands  to  read  ‘  in  their  own  tongue  the  w^onderful  w'orks 
of  God.’ 

If,  1  low’ever,  Mr.  Melville  acknowdedges  the  missionaries  to 
have  done  this,  and,  in  addition,  to  have  established  churches 
and  schools,  he  takes  care  to  balance  the  admission  by  declaring 
that  they  have  injudiciously  intermeddled  in  the  commerciiu 
afl’airs  of  the  natives  ;  and  he  (piotc's  Kotz(‘bue  to  prove  tliat 
they  have  given  them  ‘  a  religion  that  forbids  every  innocent 
])lcasure,  crojnps  (Uid  ajinihilates  crery  virntal  powei\  and  i.v  a 
libel  on  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianify — a  religion  that  has 
given  birth  to  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  and  hatred,  to  all  other 
modes  of  faith.’  Mr.  INIclville,  by  quoting  this  precious  mor- 
ccau,  endorses  it ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  said  of 
the  religion  of  the  Piblc,  the  religion  contained  in  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  substantially  taught  in 
the  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe  !  'That  Kotzebue,  a  Russian, 
and  a  disciple  of  that  miserable  conglomeration  of  absurdities — 
the  Greek  Church,  should  speak  thus,  we  can  easily  under¬ 
stand.  We  should  as  soon  expect  him,  or  any  other  instrument 
of  despotism,  to  eulogize  constitutional  liberty,  the  right  ot 
public  speaking,  or  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  that  he  should 
understand,  or  value,  liberty  of  conscience,  resistance  to  Jesuitism 
and  ])riestcraft,  or  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  scriptural  Chris¬ 
tianity.  What  we  arc  surprised  at  is,  the  unblushing  and  un¬ 
faltering  audacity  manifested  in  quoting  this  passage  as  an 
honest  description  of  the  result  of  missionary  labours  in  4  ahiti. 
And  its  adoption  by  Mr.  Melville  not  only  unmasks  his  true 
character,  but  prepares  us  for  his  affirmation,  that  the  conversion 
of  the  members  of  the  native  churches  must  be  ascribed,  ‘  not  to 
appeals  to  the  reason,’  but  to  ‘  authority,  of  some  kind  or  other, 
exerted  throuyh  the  chiefs,  and  j)rompted  by  the  hope  of  some 
worldly  benefit^ 

Rut  this  is  not  all.  What  Mr.  Melville  does,  he  docs  tho- 
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roughly.  Tic  gives  not  an  outline,  but  a  carefully  drawn 
picture.  Not  content  with  general  statements  such  as  we  have 
already  quoted,  he  descends  to  particulars,  and  repeats  the 
assertions  of  tlie  organs  of  Catholicism  respecting  the  share  which 
the  English  missionaries  took  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
Laval  and  Caret,  from  Tahiti,  lie  says, — 

‘  Now,  that  the  resident  l^nglish  missionaries  authorized  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  these  priests,  is  a  fact  undenied  by  themselves.  I  was  also 
informed  that,  by  their  inflammatory  harangues,  they  instigated  the 
riots  which  preceded  the  oailing  of  the  schooner.’ — P.  91. 

‘  Melancholy  as  such  an  example  of  intolerance  must  appear  on  the 
part  of  Protestant  missionaries,  it  is  not  the  only  one,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  flagrant  one,  which  might  be  presented.’ — P.  92. 

Melancholy  indeed,  say  we,  if  it  were  true ;  happily,  as  the 
sequel  w  ill  show%  w  e  are  w’holly  indebted' for  these  examples  of 
‘  l^rotestant  intolerance’  to  the  fertile  brain  of  the  author  of 
‘  Oinoo.’  Hut  he  coolly  affirms  that  the  missionaries  ‘  never 
denied  the  charge’  which  he  alleges  against  them.  Did  thev  not? 
Me  wonder  wdierc  Mr.  Melville  got  his  information.  Did  be 
ever  read  the  documents  laid  before  the  public  by  the  Directors 
of  the  liOndon  ^lissionary  Society  in  1843  ?  Did  he  know^  any¬ 
thing  of  the  ‘  Memorial’  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  by  a  public  meeting  of  the  ‘  supporters  and 
friends  of  Protestant  missions’  assembled  in  Exeter  Hall,  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th  of  April  of  the  same  year  I  M  as  he  aware 
of  the  statements  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject, 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  March,  1843,  when  the  late  Sir 
Robert  I’ecl  declared  that  ‘  the  missionaries  in  Tahiti  had  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  merit  the  respect  and  care  of  the 
Hritish  Government  ?  ’  Did  Mr.  Melville  acquaint  himself  w  ith 
the  ‘contradictions’ — contradictions  fortified  by  an  appeal  to 
facts,  to  the  existing  laws  of  the  island,  and  to  eye-witnesses — 
sent  forth  to  the  w'orld  by  the  men  w  hom  he  asperses ;  and 
w’hich  w’ere  published  at  the  time  in  the  Protestant  journals  of 
trance,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Great  Hritain  I  If  he,  tciM- 
out  inquiry,  has  again  tried  to  fasten  this  charge  upon  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  by  saying  they  ‘  never  contradicted  it,’  wiiere  is  his 
honesty  ]  ^  Rut  if  acquainted  with  the  published  replies  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  ^Missionary 
Society,  what  must  w'o  say  of  his  unscrupulous  dishonesty’? 

tor^  the  advantage  of  this  gentleman,  who,  in  his  preface, 
advertises  his  careful  observance  of  truth,  w'e  beg  to  inform  him 
that  his  friends  w’cre  not  banished  by  the  authority  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  neither  did  they  excite  the  people  against  them  hy 
inflammatory  speeches.’  The  simple  facts  are  these.  Do  the 
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J^lst  of  November,  1830,  a  small  vessel  from  Gambler’s  Island 
brought  to  Tahiti  two  Frenchmen  who  were  Roman  Catholic 
]>ricsts.  They  were  not  put  on  shore  at  the  usual  anchorage, 
hut  were  landed  clandestinely  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  island, 
'riiey  were  detected  by  the  native  police,  and  their  conduct  being 
in  contravention  of  a  long-established  law,  which  stated  that 
‘  No  master  or  commander  of  a  vessel  is  allowed  to  land  any 
passenger  without  special  permission  from  the  (iucen  and 
governors’ — the  strangers  were  requested  to  leave  the  island. 
'I'his,  however,  they  refused  to  do,  and  were,  consequently,  con¬ 
veyed  back  to  their  vessel,  but  without  the  slightest  injury  either 
to  their  persons  or  property.  There  was  no  occasion,  therefore,  for 
the  authority  or  the  speeches  of  the  missionaries— even  if  they 
had  the  one,  or  were  base  enough  to  make  the  other — to  send 
away  ^Icssieurs  Laval  and  Caret.  They  violated  the  law — of  the 
existence  of  which  their  secret  landing  proves  them  to  have  been 
informed — and  for  that  violation  th('y  were  removed  from  the 
island  by  the  proper  authorities.  AVe  trust  that  Mr.  Melville 
will  bear  this  in  mind,  should  ‘  Omoo’  reach  another  edition. 
As  the  matter  stands  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  having  wilfully 
suppressed  and  perverted  the  truth. 

In  dealing  with  evidence,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the 
investigation  of  the  character  and  competency  of  the  deponent. 
Knowing  this,  our  readers  may  ask,  who  is  Air.  Herman  Alelvillc.^ 
and  what  opportunities  had  he  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
‘  missionary  operations  ’  in  Tahiti  ?  Reforc  replying  to  these 
questions,  we  beg  to  premise  it  as  our  opinion,  that  whatever 
object  Mr.  Alclville  had  in  view  when  he  sought  to  damage  or 
ruin  the  character  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  wc  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  him  of  giving  an  unfair  description  of  himself. 
Cur  information  respecting  him  is  solely  derived  from  his  own 
works — so  he  cannot  take  exception  to  our  authority — and  wc 
are  bound  to  admit  the  force  of  the  supposition  that  his  own 
account  of  himself  is  most  likely  to  be  the  best  that  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  given.  But  if  so,  the  best  is  exceedingly  bad ! 

In  his  Preface,  he  speaks  of  the  advantageous  position  which 
he  occupied  as  an  observer  of  the  *  operations’  of  the  missionaries, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  native  population.  These  are  his  words  : 
‘As  a  roving  sailor,  the  author  spent  about  three  months  tn  various 
jHirtsof  the  islands  of  Tahiti  and  Imcco,  and  under  circumstances 
niost  favourable  for  correct  observations  on  the  social  condition  of 
the  natives.'  AVliat  the  character  of  this  ‘  roving  sailor’  is,  and 
how  he  spent  the  ‘  three  months’  in  Tahiti  and  ‘  Imeeo,  he 
shall  himself  inform  us.  AVc  derive  the  following  statements 
from  the  volume  before  us,  and  from  another  w'ork  by  him, 
entitled  ‘  Typec  ;  a  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life,’  &c.,  of  which 
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*  Omoo’  professes  to  be  a  continuation.  According  to  these,  Mr. 
Herman  Melville,  ‘as  a  sailor  before  the  mast,’  visited  the 
^Marquesas  in  an  American  ‘  South-Seaman,’  in  the  summer  of 
1842.  After  being  six  months  at  sea,  the  vessel  put  into  the 
harbour  of  Nukuheva,  where  a  portion  of  the  French  fleet  was 
then  lying  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars. 
The  anchor  was  dropped  wdthin  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
shore,  a  number  of  native  women  came  on  board,  and  our 
self-elected  censor-general  of  the  Protestant  missions  in  Poly¬ 
nesia,  the  ‘  fore-mast  man,’  Mr.  Herman  Melville,  and  his  ship¬ 
mates,  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  their  lusts,  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  their  control.  To  quote  his  ow’ii  w  ords,  the  ‘  ship 
was  now  w  holly  given  up  to  every  species  of  riot  and  debauchery. 
The  grossest  licentiousness,  and  the  most  shameful  inebriety, 
prevailed,  with  occasional,  and  but  short-lived  interruptions 
through  the  wdiolc  period  of  her  stay.’  * 

Enamoured  w  ith  the  island  and  the  ladies  thereof,  and  dis¬ 
gusted  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  w^haler  and  its  hard  work, 
accompanied  by  another  seaman,  who  sympathized  both  in  his 
likings  and  dislikings,  Melville  deserted  from  the  ship.  After 
many  mishaps  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  being  captured  and 
brought  back,  when  wandering  in  the  interior,  he  fell  in  with 
‘  a  tribe  of  primitive  savages.’  They  dwelt  in  the  valley  which 
he  calls  *  Typcc.’  AVith  this  tribe  he  remained  about  four 
months,  during  which  he  cohabited  with  a  native  girl,  named 
Fayaw’ay.  AV  e  shall  not  pollute  our  pages  by  transferring  to 
them  the  scenes  in  w’hich  this  wretched  profligate  appears,  self- 
portrayed,  as  the  chief  actor.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  about  the 
expiration  of  the  period  above  mentioned,  a  whaler,  in  want  of 
hands,  appeared  in  the  offing, — a  boat  came  ashore,  and,  satiated 
to  the  full  with  the  pleasures  of  the  vale  of  Typee,  he  bade 
adieu  to  his  ‘  indulgent  captivity,*  and  ‘  shipped  himself  ’  on 
board  the  Julta,  In  this  vessel  he  remained  several  months, 
cruising  about  in  the  I’acific.  At  length  the  captain  steered  for 
lahiti,  to  obtain  provisions.  AVhen  the  vessel  entered  Fapcctcc 
harbour,  Melville  and  the  rest  of  the  crew*  mutinied.  The 
captain  sought  the  assistance  of  the  English  consul,  INIr.  A\  il- 
son,  then  acting  for  Mr.  Fritchard,  who  at  that  time  w\^  in 
Europe.  Ihe  English  squadron  being  at  Valparaiso,  Air.  A\  ilson 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  commander  of  the  French  frigate,  the 
licine  lilanche,  then  in  the  harbour,  w  hich  W’as  at  once  accorded. 
Ihe  cutter  w’as  manned  by  about  eighteen  or  twTiity  armed  men, 
who  proceeded  on  board  the  Julia,  Air.  Herman  Alelvillc  and 
the  rest  of  the  mutineers  were  put  in  irons  and  conveyed  to  the 
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1  ligate,  whore  they  were  ke])t  for  five  da  vs  On  flm 

of  the  fifth  d'lv  fLo  7>  •  7>i  On  the  afternoon 

7- 

.nvihin”  tl  ‘‘-'ft  *»  would  have 

tnv  rP  ^  ‘  ””  of  their  desperate  cliar  ie 

"ii»  rSfir'*  Mr"",' B”s  »f «,.  kio;;, 

in  the  1  acme  as  lieacliconihors.’  These  fellows  ilmi'v.v  ♦!  * 
name  Irom  never  attaching  themselves  permanLly  to  any  ve  el ' 

lat  thc>  shall  receive  their  pay,  and  he  put  asliore  the  first  time 
lie  anchor  touches  the  ground'  after  they  embark.  They  ar^a 

Strand  1'  *'*  *'*"  "‘‘^re  they  00^^- 

7, ,  ’  r  f  ^  •  ‘^T  ••““I  •ippalling  licentiousness,  they 

the  mo!  ,r.  ^iV  tl>c  'vorst  of  Europea.i  vices  and 

Afclvilln  1  “  ° I  diseases.  With  such  companions, 

c^  7  ^  "eoks,  living  on  the 

a  snl  dl  rt  •‘''f  T’r  *1^  M.‘  ‘‘y  ''"'‘"b  ""‘I  droiipcd  into 

alorside7!:"  ' -’".t  '‘•‘-'>0  wont  to  <  bring 

the  “rov^cs  ’  ■•‘tid  upon  such  fruit  as  they  could  gather  iii 

settled  dmvn  engaged  by  two  seamen  who  had 

A'  ith  them  1  ;  ®  P*''“.der®  m  the  neighbouring  island,  Imeeo. 
couallv  dU'  ^'tt'^'iicd  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  with  an 
at  i.o  ‘^'^'’7“*^  companion,  who  was  hired  by  the  planters 

These  he  An  ‘ among  the  natives  in  quest  of  adventures, 
devotee  of  *'*i  **  exceedingly  attractive  to  every 

fcelinus  to  tl  ^  .^J-  length,  under  the  influence  of  similar 

our  hL  ‘“'■‘'I''”  l>lcasures  of  'J'ypee, 

he  h  d  •  'JP""  ‘"''‘•P’  l''“b  and  soon  after 

ce.r  '‘^•‘icles,  he  bid  !a  Hmd  farewell  to  the 

denounces  '  operations,’  which  he  so  eloquently 

Our  task  is  done.  We  have  permitted  Mr.  .Melville  to  iiaint 
SO  un  describe  liis  own  practices.  Ily  doing 

nrlin  r  our  promise,  and  have  proved  him  to  be  a 

contrn  r  I  and  fniMcss  witness.  Wc  have  thus 

m  e(  oui  (piotii  towards  the  formation  of  a  correct  estimate 
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of  his  character  ;  and  we  trust  that  our  brethren  of  the  press  in 
North  America — where  he  at  present  resides,  and  where  his 
volumes  have  had  an  extensive  circulation — will  do  justice  to 
the  Protestant  missionaries  and  missions  in  Polynesia,  by  un¬ 
masking  their  maligner — Mr.  Herman  Melville. 


Art.  IV. — The  Lyrical  Dramas  of  jTlschylus,/rom  the  Greek.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  Verse.  By  John  Stuart  Blackic,  Professor  of 
Latin  Literature  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Two  Vols., 
small  8vo.  London:  J.  W.  Parker.  1850. 

For  a  long  time  past,  the  English  public  has  shown  great  apathy 
towards  all  attempts  to  reproduce  Greek  or  Latin  poetry  in  the 
English  language  ;  nor  can  we  blame  them  for  it.  Any  man  of 
taste,  who  passes  from  the  perusal  of  Spenser  or  Shakspere,  Scott 
or  Byron,  Crabbe  or  Wordsworth,  to  the  current  translations  of 
old  classical  poets,  is  at  once  sensible  that  he  has  lost  all  the 
raciness  of  nature.  In  Sotheby’s  or  Pope’s  Homer,  in  Dryden’s 
or  Pitt’s  Virgil,  in  Potter’s  Greek  Tragedians,  even  in  Carey’s 
Pindar,  the  reader  finds  little  that  he  can  imagine  characteristic 
of  the  original.  It  may  seem  that  the  great  object  of  translators 
has  been  to  smooth  away  and  conceal  precisely  that  which  the 
English  student  most  desires  to  detect,  till  they  have  super¬ 
induced  lassitude  on  a  public  which  was  once  curious  and 
eager.  It  is  diflicult  to  renew  our  ancient  zest  for  good  transla¬ 
tions  ;  yet  we  trust  it  will  be  renewed.  A  most  faithful,  and 
generally  very  spirited,  translation  of  Virgil  has  lately  appeared, 
irom  the  hand  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  (father  and  son) ;  but  wc 
fear  it  is  little  known,  since  it  is  in  no  publisher’s  hands,  and 
(we  suspect)  is  never  advertised.  Perhaps,  also,  the  type  is  too 
expensive  for  a  wide  circulation.  Indeed,  perfect  of  its  kind  as 
is  the  beauty  of  Virgil,  his  poems  have  too  little  variety,  and  too 
little  human  interest,  to  be  adapted  to  revive  a  slumbering 
passion.  A  more  powerful  and  stimulating  poet  is  wanted. 

buch  a  poet  is  yEschylus.  In  him  the  English  reader  may 
discern  how  the  creed  of  Homer  underwent  incipient  purifica¬ 
tion,  deepening  every  moral  element,  while  retaining,  and  even 
amplifying,  its  fantastic  Ic'gends.  In  him  wc  sec  the  manly 
thought  ot  Greece  superinduced  on  its  childish  frith,  before 
scepticism  and  doubt  were  awakened  ;  while  the  glorious  atti¬ 
tude  of  self-devoting  but  triumphant  Athens,  who  had  not  jet 
learnt  to  abuse  her  sudden  exaltation,  filled  the  patriot  i>oet  s 
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soul  with  a  pure  ambition  and  a  virtuous  pride.  But  -^Bschylus, 
though  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of  his  nation’s  history,  had 
a  deeply-marked  character  of  his  own.  Imagination  and  tender 
feeling,  bold  invention,  pious  reverence,  and  sober  morality, 
combined  in  him  with  a  musical  ear  and  the  full  command  of  a 
most  musical  language.  Ilis  taste  is  somewhat  gorgeous,  and 
(as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  mind)  his  metaphors  arc 
occasionally  overstrained.  But  even  these  blemishes  the  English 
reader  has  a  right  to  know:  they  will  not,  in  the  long  run, 
lessen  his  pleasure  in  the  perusal,  any  more  than  in  Shakspere ; 
and  every  such  proof  of  faithfulness  in  the  translator  increases 
the  reader’s  confldence  that  he  is  obtaining  a  real  insight  into 
the  heart  of  the  old  Grecian.  The  importance  of  this  must 
never  be  forgotten.  No  translator  can  hope  to  rival  the  melody 
and  equal  the  beauty  of  his  original ;  but,  to  make  u])  for  this 
inevitable  defect,  his  work  borrows  interest  from  another  side, 
being  intrinsically  historical  in  character.  Only,  to  make  good 
this  interest,  it  must  be  felt  to  be  faitliful. 

Professor  Blackie  has  approached  his  self-imposed  task  with 
great  zeal,  vigour,  and  long  preparation.  We  judge,  by  some 
papers  of  his  in  the  Classical  Museum,  that  he  would  in  theory 
agree  with  all  that  we  have  been  urging ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  desire  to  interpret  the  iovm  faithfulness ,  so  as  to 
save  it  from  the  idolatry  of  the  letter,  lie  would  remind  us, 
that,  not  only  do  Greek  and  English  w'ords,  when  seemingly 
identical,  often  involve  different  collateral  associations,  or  present 
the  same  thought  in  different  prominence  ;  but  a  metaphor, 
which  was  barely  unusual  in  Greek,  may  be  most  offensively 
harsh,  or  even  unintelligible,  in  English  ;  and  that,  to  translate 
such  a  mctaplior  literally,  is  not  ahvays  a  ‘  faithfulness.’  There 
are  such  cases,  no  doubt.  When  yEschylus  says,  that  ‘  plun¬ 
derings  arc  near-kinswomen  to  runnings  about,’  Blackie  judi¬ 
ciously  and  cleverly  approximates  to  it,  by  the  phrase,  ‘  Plunder, 
daughter  of  Confusion  ;’  which  entirely  fulfils  our  notion  of 
faithfulness  in  such  matters.  More  delicate  questions,  however, 
arise  out  of  metrical  peculiarities ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the 
question,  we  find  ourselves  more  in  agreement  with  Hlackie’s 
former  view's,  as  expressed  in  some  earlier  numbers  of  the  ‘(clas¬ 
sical  Museum,’  than  with  those  at  which  he  appears  finally  to 
have  arrived.  But  w'C  must  commence  with  the  principles  as  to 
which  we  have  entire  harmony  w’ith  him. 

I  low  mighty  an  influence  on  the  w’hole  spirit  of  a  poem  is 
exerted  by  metre,  all  thoughtful  critics  arc  aware ;  and  those 
who  have  never  before  thought  of  it,  will  probably  at  once  feel, 
that  Milton  himself  could  not  have  changed  his  ‘  Paradise  Lost 
into  a  fourfoot  measure,  without  seriously  altering  the  tone  of 
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his  work.  Of  all  preliminary  questions,  therefore,  there  is  none 
more  anxious  for  a  translator  than  the  metres  which  he  shall 
adopt ;  especially  since,  if  his  metre  is  ill-proportioned  to  that  of 
the  original,  it  will  induce  him  to  amplify  and  weaken.  But 
(Mr.  Blackic  has  truly  urged)  the  Germans,  and  Gennanizers 
among  ourselves,  far  too  hastily  infer  that  we  should,  in  trans¬ 
lating,  conform  strictly  to  the  metres  of  the  original.  In  literal 
truth,  it  is  impossible ;  and  the  most  elaborate  attempts  have  been 
founded  on  misconception  (we  allude,  especially,  to  the  pretended 
dactylic  hexameters  by  which  some  w’ould  A  uglify  Homer). 
But,  as  the  Greek  dactyls  were  dactyls  of  qtamtifi/*  and  the 
English  dactyls  arc  dactyls  of  accent^  the  two  arc  not  identical, 
but  at  best  an  analogy  ;  against  which  Blackie  further  urges, 
w’hat  is  to  us  a  decisive  remark,  that  the  Greek  dactylic  metre 
was  in  common  (or  duplicate)  time,  wdiilc  English  dactyls  yield 
generally  triplicate  time.  The  one  is  the  measure  of  a  inarch,  the 
other  of  a  dance  ;  so  that,  in  a  fruitless  aim  at  what  on  the  surlace 
looks  like  the  ancient  metre,  wx  lose  the  deeper  essence.  Out 
of  this  seems  to  rise  the  inference  that,  in  all  cases,  we  are  to 
seek  for  a  metre,  which,  being  of  suitable  compass,  ])osscsscs 
also  the  (esthetic  sjnrit  of  that  w  hich  wq  imitate  ;  and  this,  when 
found,  is  to  be  adopted,  whether  it  have  or  have  not  closer  analo¬ 
gies  in  the  number  of  syllables,  and  in  the  relation  ot  our 
accentual  feet  to  its  musical  bars. 

In  regard  to  the  common  measure  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  it 
is  matter  of  universal  consent  that  the  English  blank  verse  is  its 
proper  analogue;  and  the  circumstance  is  instructive.  4 he 
consent  of  w’hich  we  speak  is  not  founded  on  metrical  or  musical 
theory,  but  on  poetical  taste  and  feeling  :  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  found  so  much  likeness  between  the  tw’o  metres,  that  both  arc 
catted  iambic,  though  differing  as  quantity  from  accent. 
unlikeness  consists  in  there  being  six  feet  in  the  Greek,  aiul 
only  five  in  the  English  ;  and  it  is  notable  that,  if  w*c  hero 
attempt  a  closer  identity,  w’c  defeat  our  object.  The  Engli^h 
Alexandrine  (or  six-foot  iambic)  w^ants  the  variety  of  pause 
found  in  both  the  other  metres ;  and  it  is  decidedly  less  suited 
lor  the  translator’s  purpose.  This,  wo  say,  is  an  instructive  fact. 
Meanwhile,  the  existing  consent  concerning  the  appropriate 
metre  in  itself  implies  a  conviction  that  the  problem  of  good 
translation  is  a  feasible  one  ;  and  that,  if  it  has  hitherto  mis¬ 
carried,  our  language  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as  those  who 
applied  it  unskilfully.  In  point  of  fact,  the  best  known  trans¬ 
lator  of  these  poets — we  mean  Potter — often  has  succeeded  so 

*  e  iiTc  infoniK'il,  thiit  the  only  living  language  in  luirope  which  retain? 
the  musical  principle  of  constructing  inelrc  hv  uuantiht  alone,  is  the  Magyar, 
or  Hungnrmn. 
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well  in  this  part  of  his  task,  that,  if  lie  were  always  equal  to  his 
best,  there  would  here  be  no  strong  call  for  a  new  version. 

A  question  of  principle,  which  cannot  be  stilled,  underlies  all 
these  attempts.  When  a  close  translation  sounds  tame  (which 
often  happens),  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Most  translators  then 
endeavour  to  ornament  and  elevate  ;  since,  if  they  cast  the  fault 
on  the  original,  they  do  not  expect  to  be  believed ;  or  they  fear 
to  depreciate  their  own  choice  of  a  task,  if  they  blame  their 
author.  Yet,  to  attain  the  right  theory  does  not  here  seem 
diliicult.  The  best  Greek  and  Latin  models  of  style  are  very 
apt  to  appear  to  a  modern  bald  and  naked — nearly  as  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  architecture  by  the  side  of  our  florid  Gothic.  In 
many  cases,  so  far  from  adorning  the  original  with  beauties  not 
its  own,  we  must  claim  of  the  reader  to  judge  it  by  another  law, 
and,  jierhaps,  even  to  remodel  his  own  taste.  To  endeavour  to 
])ass  off  an  ancient  classic  as  a  modern,  is  as  unprofitable,  and  as 
absurd,  as  to  be  ashamed  of  the  simplicity  of  Greek  architecture. 
AV^c  do  not  say  that  it  is  so  rich,  deep,  and  magnificent,  as  its 
younger  rival ;  but  it  is  what  it  is,  and  must  be  judged  of  for  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Greek  is  likely  to  have  seemed  to  a  Greek  at  all  flat  and 
prosaic.  If  not,  we  must  ask,  wherein  was  it  elevated  above 
prose  I  l)y  metaphor  ?  or  by  rare  diction  ?  or  by  the  mere 
order  of  words,  or  composition  of  the  phrase  ?  Should  we  have 
neglected  any  of  these  points,  our  translation  is  7}ot  so  faithful  as 
wc  have  fancied  ;  and  its  flatness  is  our  own  defect.  And,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  herein  our  language  is,  in  comparison  with  Greek, 
so  inflexible,  that  the  difliculty  is  sometimes  extreme.  'J'lie 
elegant  compounds  and  poetical  forms  which  serve  to  elevate  the 
Greek  style,  without  even  the  expenditure  of  a  metaj)hor,  are 
often  by  us  inimitable ;  and  we  are  driven  to  some  analogous 
artifice  of  diction.  AN^aiving  this,  there  is  also  a  certain  sptKjht- 
tin  ess  in  the  simplicity  of  native  language,  hard  for  the  foreigner 
to  hit,  which  saves  it  from  tameness  when  it  has  no  high  poetry. 
Imagine  the  task  which  a  Frenchman  would  find  it  to  translate 
Wordsworth’s  poems  !  To  have  a  chance  of  success,  when  the 
original  is  simple,  the  translator  must  have  a  powxr  of  throwing 
his  heart  into  the  same  state  in  which  the  author  wrote;  or, 
what  is  akin  to  this,  he  must  have  imbibed  the  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression  familiar  to  those  English  poets  who  have  hatl  a  spirit 
very  congenial  to  that  of  the  foreign  poet  before  him.  4  his  is,  in 
fact,  Mr.  JUackie’s  strength.  Tlie  idiom  of  Shakspere  breathes 
through  the  whole  of  his  dialogue ;  not  merely  in  the  ligliter 
parts,  where  it  might  seem  a  most  advantageous  aid  against 
tameness,  but  in  the  pure  and  strong  yEschylean  portions,  where 
"e  think  him  often  Shaksperian  to  a  fault. 
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It  may  be  thought  a  paradox  to  imagine  that  j4ischylus  can 
ever  have  been  like  Wordsworth;  hut,  if  it  be  considered  how 
large  a  part  of  the  lyrical  songs  were  helped  out  by  gesture  or 
dancing,  as  well  as  by  music,  the  comparison  may  no  longer 
seem  far-fetched.  Mr.  lllackie  has  elaborately  enforced  the  doc¬ 
trine,  that  jl^^schylus  did  not  write  tragedies,  in  the  modern 
sense ;  but  lyrical  dramas ,  or  sacred  operas — in  which  the 
dialogue  often  became  secondary ;  and,  in  fact,  the  large  mass 
of  the  lyrical  effusions  at  once  speaks  fdl:  itself  on  this  head. 
In  a  funereal  wail,  consisting  mainly  of  very  short  utterances,  high 
poetry  is  not  to  be  looked  for;  but  utterances  of  feeling,  in 
which  no  fresh  and  active  imagination  enters,  but  that  only 
w  hich  hiis  been  consecrated  by  old  habit.  Indeed,  in  proportion 
to  the  excitement,  whether  of  grief,  terror,  or  anger,  the  purely 
poetical  element  declines,  and  the  oratorieal  rises,  though  ahvays 
modified  by  metrical  forms  and  usages.  In  any  passages  where 
the  feelings  act  acutely  and  directly,  natural  and  simple  forms 
of  speech  appear  to  be  essential :  nor  must  the  translator  here 
be  too  fearfid  of  being  thought  tame ;  but  let  him  remind  the 
reader  how  much  liveliness  was  added  by  music  and 'gesticu¬ 
lation. 

This  peculiarity  of  all  the  short  interjectional  utterances  has 
been  vividly  realized  by  Mr.  Blackie,  who  (in  spite  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  entailed  by  rhyme)  has  been  very  successful  in  the  dirges 
both  in  the  ‘  Persians  *  and  in  the  ‘  Seven  Chiefs.’  We  shall 
dw  ell  a  moment  on  this,  as  show  ing  that  he  works  better  under 
heavier  pressure  than  when  left  too  free.  In  the  follow  ing  lament 
of  the  two  sisters,  Antigone  and  Ismene,  over  their  two  slain 
brothers,  the  translator  is  forced  to  render  line  by  line.  So  long 
as  the  compulsion  continues,  he  goes  on  well ;  but  the  moment 
he  is  set  at  liberty  by  the  occurrence  of  a  longer  sentence,  he  is 
tempted  to  amplify,  and  injures  the  W’ork. 

‘  Ant,  Wounded,  thou  didst  wound  again. 

Is^n,  Thou  didst  slay,  and  yet  wert*  slain. 

A,  Thou  didst  pierce  him  vvith  the  spear. 

/.  Deadly  pierced  thou  best  here. 

A,  Sons  of  sorrow !  7.  Sons  of  pain ! 

A,  break  out  grief !  I.  Flow  tears  amain  I 

A.  Weep  the  slayer —  /.  And  the  slain. 

A,  Ah,  my  soul  is  mad  with  moaning. 

7.  And  my  heart  within  is  groaning. 

A,  O  thrice  wretched,  WTetched  brother ! 

/.  Thou  more  wretched  than  the  other. 

Motlcrn  poets  often  say,  Thon  veertA^x  Thou  fvast.  Is  not  this  an  error? 

Ought  not  to  say  only,  //  thou  wert,  as,  I/l  were? 
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^4,  Thine  own  kindred  pierced  thee  thorough.* 

/.  And  thy  kin  was  pierced  with  thee. 

A.  Sight  of  sadness !  /.  Tale  of  sorrow. 

A.  Deadly  to  say.  /.  Deadly  to  see. 

A,  We  with  you  the  sorrow  bear. 

/.  And  twin  woes  twin  sisters  share. 

Chorus,  Alas  !  alas  ! 

Mocra,  baneful  gifts  dispensing 
To  (he  toilsome  race  of  mortals^ 

Note  prevails  thy  inurky  hour  ; 

Shade  of  (Edipus  thrice  sacred. 

Night-clad  Fury,  dread  Erinnys^ 

Mighty,  mighty  is  thy  power.’ 

In  the  same  spirit  it  continues  for  several  pages  more.  AV"c 
have  only  to  remark,  first,  that  the  word  deadly  ought  to  be 
double  ;  the  poet  afterwards  says  deadly  (dXoa),  and  there  also 
Mr.lllackie  has  it ;  but  here  he  chose  to  say  lnr\d :  and,  secondly, 
that  the  words  in  italics  in  the  last  speech  quoted  should  all  be 
omitted.  It  may  seem  that  despotic  monarchs  wdll  as  soon  learn 
to  rule  wisely,  as  irresponsible  translators  not  to  abuse  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  amplifying.  Perhaps,  we  may  venture  to  add  our 
dislike  to  the  foreign  words  M«ra,  Erinnys,  when  we  have  the 
good  English  and  poetical  ones — Fate  and  I'ury. 

One  other  case  remains  of  style  so  simple,  as  to  seem  tame  ; 
namely,  when  the  poet  himself  intended  it.  Such  appears  to  us 
decidedly  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  first  speech  of  Ocean, 
in  the  ‘  Prometheus,’  where  Mr.  Blackie  has  entirely  failed,  and 
has  become  stiff  and  affected,  by  trying  to  elevate  what  ought  to 
be  left  Hat.  Ocean  is  to  us  manifestly  intended  by  the  poet  as 
the  type  of  a  time-server ;  and  although  he  begins  with  some 
grandiloquence,  yet  his  prosaic,  selfish,  courtly  character  peeps 
out ;  and  we  see  that  he  is  trying  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
friendship  and  self-devotion,  while  in  fact  he  is  heartless.  Ilis 
words,  rendered  as  closely  as  we  arc  able,  stand  thus : — 

‘  Careering  from  a  goal  remote. 

To  thee,  Prometheus,  have  I  sped ; 

While  by  my  will,  not  needing  bit, 

I  curb  this  airstecd,  swift  of  wing. 

But  (know)  I  with  thy  lot  condole. 

For  this  (I  trow)  my  kindred  blood 
Itself  constrains  ;  and  waiving  kin. 

There’s  none  whom  I  with  more  devoir 
Observe,  than  thee. 

How  true  this  is,  thou  soon  shalt  learn  ; 


*  Mr.  Blackie  ordinarily  uses  thorouyh  to  mean  through^  and  to  rhyme  with 
forrm\  AVe  do  not  know  his  pronunciation  of  it. 

I 
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For  not  in  vain  tongue-blandishment 
’Tis  mine  to  deal.  But  come,  denote, 

Wherein  may  I  assist  thy  ends  ? 

For  never  shalt  thou  say,  thou  hast 
*  A  friend  than  Ocean  firmer.’ 

The  argumentative  tone  in  which  the  old  god  that  he 

must  sympathize  with  Prometheus,  (also,  Wfh,  ‘  he  assured  that  ’ 

I  sympathize !)  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  unaffected  out¬ 
pouring  of  grief  from  the  nymphs  his  daughters  ;  and  in  the 
result  it  is  clear  that  he  only  wants  an  excuse  to  withdraw.  But 
here, — if  we  may  deviate  from  general  considerations  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  drama, — Mr.  Blackie  appears  to  us  to  have  overlooked 
one  feature  of  the  Prometheus,  namely,  that  while  there  is  every 
possible  variety  of  character  presented  in  it,  one  and  all  agree  in 
regarding  Jupiter  as  a  tyrant.  This  is  to  us  irreconcilable  with 
Mr.  Blackie’s  theory,  who  believes  such  a  view  to  he  only 
accidentally  impressed  upon  us  by  our  having  lost  the  Fire-bring¬ 
ing  Prometheus,  and  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  so  as  to  receive 
only  the  view'  of  Jupiter  enforced  by  his  enemy.  Had  the  poet 
intended  to  represent  Jupiter  (in  this  play)  as  a  righteous  ruler, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  he  w'ould  have  made  cither  Ocean,  or 
at  least  Mercury,  drop  some  words  to  this  effect.  But  now',  we 
find  Prometheus  the  betrayed  ally  of  Jupiter, — the  Oceanidcs  the 
tender  and  brave  condolers, — Oceanus  the  cautious  and  sellish 
w’orshipper  of  pow'cr,  lo  the  w’ronged  maiden,  Vulcan  the  un¬ 
willing  servant  of  Jupiter,  Might  and  Force  his  brutal  tools, 
and  ]\Iercury  his  accomplished  minister, — one  and  all  agree  in  the 
sentiment,  that  Jupiter  trusts  entirely  to  force,  and  docs  not  con¬ 
descend  to  care  about  right  or  reason.  The  poet  docs  not  throw' 
in  a  single  mysterious  phrase,  such  as  abound  in  his  other  plays, 
to  suggest  that  in  the  long  run  righteousness  and  w  isdom  w  ill  be 
found  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  supreme  force.  Even  superior 
knowledge  is  conceded  by  Mercury  to  reside  in  Prometheus, 
and  J  upiter’s  great  rage  is  excited  by  his  consciousness  that  Pro¬ 
metheus  is  nuister  of  a  secret  w'hich  he  cannot  wrest  from  him. 

c  cannot,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  adopt  any  other  theory  than 
the  popular  one,  which  Mr.  Blackie  thinks  superficial.  Byt 
(perhaps  in  consequence)  he  seems  to  us  not  rightly  to  have  dis¬ 
cerned  Ocean’s  character,  and  to  give  a  wTong  turn  to  several 
expressions. 

But  before  laying  any  further  remarks  before  the  reader,  it 
may  be  well  to  make  some  extracts  which  will  enable  him  to 
judge  of  Mr.  Blackie’s  poetical  vigour.  Hear  the  description  of 
Tydeus  in  the  Seven  Chiefs. 

‘  First  at  the  PraUian  portal  Tydeus  stands. 

Storming  against  the  scer,  who  wise  forbids 
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'I'o  pass  Ismcnus’  wave,  before  tlic  sacrifice 
Auspicious  smiles.  But  he,  for  battle  burning. 

Fumes  like  a  fretful  snake  in  the  sultry  noon; 

Lashing  with  gibes  the  wise  Oiclidan  seer. 

Whose  prudence  he  interprets  dastardy. 

Cajoling  death  away.  Thus  fierce  he  raves. 

And  shakes  the  overshadowing  crest  sublime. 

His  helmet’s  triple  mane,  while  ’neath  his  shield 
Tlie  brazen  bells  ring  fear.  On  his  shield’s  face 
A  sign  he  bears  as  haughty  as  himself. 

The  welkin  flaming  with  a  thousand  lights  : 

And  in  its  centre  the  full  moon  shines  forth. 

Eye  of  the  night  and  regent  of  the  stars. 

So  speaks  his  vaunting  shield.  On  the  stream’s  bank 
lie  stands  loud  roaring,  eager  for  the  fight. 

As  some  fierce  steed  that  frets  against  the  bit, 

And  waits  with  ruffling  neck  and  cars  erect, 

To  catch  the  trumpet’s  blare.’ 

Et  codes  replies : 

‘  No  blows  I  fear  from  the  trim  dress  of  war. 

No  wounds  from  blazoned  terrors.  Triple  crests 
And  ringing  bells  bite  not  without  the  spear. 

And  for  this  braggart  shield,  with  starry  night 
Studded,  too  soon  for  the  fool’s  wit  that  owns  it 
The  scutcheon  may  prove  seer.  When  death’s  dark  night 
Shall  settle  on  his  eyes,  and  the  blithe  day 
Beams  joy  on  him  no  more,  hath  not  the  shield 
Spoken  significant,  and  pictured  borne 
A  boast  against  its  bearer?  I,  to  match 
This  Tydeus,  will  set  forth  the  son  of  Astacus, 

A  noble  youth  not  rich  in  boasts,  who  bows 
Before  the  sacred  throne  of  Modesty ; 

In  base  things  cowardly,  in  high  virtue  bold.’ 

The  messenger  afterwards  describes  Toly niccs,  which  occasions 
the  following  burst  from  his  brother  : — 

‘  O  god-detested,  god-bemadded  race ! 

Woe- worthy  sons  of  woe -worn  (Edipus ! 

Your  father’s  curse  is  ripe :  but  tears  are  vain. 

And  weeping  might  but  mother  worser  woe. 

O  Polynices !  thy  prophetic  name 

Speaks  more  than  all  the  emblems  of  thy  sliicld. 

Soon  shall  we  see  if  gold-bossed  words  can  save  thee. 
Babbling  vain  madness  in  a  proud  device. 

If  Jove -born  Justice,  maid  divine,  might  be 
Of  thoughts  and  deeds  like  thine  participant. 

Thou  mightst  have  hope  :  but  Polynices,  never. 

Or  when  the  darkness  of  tliy  motlier's  womb 
riiou  first  didst  leave,  or  in  thy  nursling  prime. 
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Or  in  thy  bloom  of  youth,  or  in  the  gathering 
Of  beard  on  manhood’s  chin,  hath  Justice  owned  thee. 

Or  known  thy  name :  and  shall  she  know  thee,  now 
Thou  Icadst  a  stranger  host  against  thy  country  ? 

Her  nature  were  a  mockery  of  her  name, 

If  she  could  fight  for  knaves,  and  still  be  Justice. 

In  this  faith  strong,  this  traitor  I  will  meet 
Myself :  the  cause  is  mine,  and  I  will  light  it. 

For  equal  prince  to  prince,  to  brother  brother, 

Fell  foe  to  foe,  suits  well.  And  now  to  arms ! 

Bring  me  my  spear  and  shield,  hauberk  and  greaves.’ 

Let  us  next  take  a  passage  of  totally  different  spirit,  from  the 
*  Persians.’  The  speaker  is  Atossa,  mother  of  Xerxes,  and 
daughter  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 

‘  Good  friends,  whoso  hath  knowledge  of  mishap, 

Knows  this,  that  men,  when  swelling  ills  surge  o’er  them. 
Brood  o’er  the  harm,  till  all  things  catch  the  hue 
Of  apprehension  :  but  when  Fortune’s  stream 
Runs  smooth,  the  same  with  confidence  elate 
Hope  the  boon  god  will  blow  fair  breezes  ever. 

Tlius  to  my  soul  all  things  are  full  of  fear ; 

The  adverse  gods  from  all  sides  strike  my  eye. 

And  in  my  ear,  with  ominous-ringing  peal. 

Fate  prophesies.  Such  terror  scares  my  wits. 

No  royal  car  to-day,  no  queenly  pomp 
Is  mine :  the  broidered  state  would  ill  become 
My  present  mission,  bringing,  as  thou  secst. 

These  simple  offerings  to  appease  the  Shades  : — 

From  the  chaste  cow,  this  white  and  healthful  milk  ; 

This  clearest  juice,  by  the  flower- working  bee 
Distilled ;  this  pure  wave  from  the  virgin  spring ; 

This  draught  of  joyaunce  from  the  unmingled  grape, 

Of  a  wild  mother  born ;  this  fragrant  fruit 
Of  the  pale-green  olive,  ever  leafy  fair. 

And  those  wreathed  flow’rs,  of  all-producing  Earth 
Fair  children.* 

c  selected  these  passages,  only  because  we  knew  them  to 
be  noble  and  beautiful  in  the  original ;  and  we  think  they  will 
suffice  to  exhibit  the  retciness,  richness,  and  Shaksperian  vigour 
of  Mr.  Blackie’s  common  dialect.  Hut  we  arc  tempted  to 
adduce  (again  at  random)  a  fine  passage  from  the  Agamemnon, 
where  Clytmmncstra  hypocritically  welcomes  her  husband  home, 
and  in  over-wrought  language  publicly  tells  her  fondness  for  him. 

‘  Men,  citizens,  ye  reverend  Argive  senators. 

No  shame  feel  I,  ev’n  in  your  face,  to  tell 
My  husband-loving  ways.  Long  converse  lends 
Boldness  to  bashfulness.  No  foreign  griefs. 
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Mine  own  self-suffered  woes  I  tell.  While  he 
Was  camping  far  at  Ilium,  I  at  home 
Sat  all  forlorn,  uncherish’d  by  the  mate 
Whom  1  had  chosen.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Myself  the  while 

So  woeworn  lived,  the  fountains  of  my  grief 

To  their  last  drop  were  with  much  weeping  drained : 

And  far  into  the  night  my  watch  Tve  kept 
With  weary  eyes,  while  in  my  lonely  room 
The  night- torch  faintly  glimmered.  In  my  dream 
The  buzzing  gnat,  with  its  light  brushing  wing. 

Startled  the  fretful  sleeper.  Thou  hast  been 
In  waking  hours,  as  in  sleep’s  fitful  turns. 

My  only  thought.  But  having  bravely  borne 
This  weight  of  woe,  now  with  blithe  heart  I  greet 
Thee,  my  heart’s  lord,  the  watchdog  of  the  fold. 

The  ship’s  sure  mainstay,  pillar’d  shaft  whereon 
Rests  the  high  roof,  fond  parent’s  only  child, 

Land  seen  by  sailors  past  all  hope,  a  day 
Lovely  to  look  on  when  the  storm  hath  broken. 

And  to  the  thirsty  wayfarer  the  flow 
Of  gushing  rill.  O  sweet  it  is,  how  sweet 
To  see  an  end  of  the  harsh  yoke  that  galled  us. 

These  greetings  to  my  lord !  * 

These  passages,  we  trust,  will  excite  a  desire  to  make  fuller 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Blackic’s  volumes ;  but  wc  must  proceed 
to  speak  on  a  characteristic  feature  in  them.  That  IMr.  IRackie 
is  a  deep  scholar,  in  the  Porsonian  sense  of  the  word,  wc  certainly 
will  not  undertake  to  assert;  indeed  wc  suspect  he  a  little  under¬ 
rates  the  importance  of  a  good  text ;  his  tendency  is  to  seize  the 
general  thought  of  a  sentence,  and  care  too  little  for  details. 
Ihit  if  there  be  any  deficiency  on  this  head,  it  is  more  than 
atoned  for  by  the  great  zeal  and  learning  with  which  he  has 
mastered,  or  at  least  striven  after,  a  higher  sort  of  criticism  ; 
which  aims,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reproduce  to  the  imagination 
the  whole  feeling  which  animated  intelligent  Greek  auditors  and 
speciacors  ;  on  the  other,  to  set  forth  the  conception  which  filled 
and  guided  the  author’s  mind  in  writing.  Besides  a  Preface  of 
some  interest  to  all  scholars,  his  first  volume  has  a  preliminary 
essay  on  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  in  whicn 
we  admire  the  freshness  of  feeling  with  w’hich  he  handles  a 
hackneyed  subject.  This  is  followed  by  a  life  of  jEschylus. 
But,  besides,  each  play  has  its  owm  Introduction,  generally  rather 
elaborate,  but  what  is  far  better,  always  bearing  the  stamp  of  an 
original  and  thoughtful  mind.  Nor  has  Mr.  Blackie,  wdth  all 
his  admiration  for  ^^^schylus,  any  of  that  fanaticism  which  refuses 
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to  acknowledge  his  faults  *  So  healthy  a  love  of  truth  seems  to 
pervade  his  pages,  as  to  give  double  >vcight  to  his  eulogies  ; 
indeed,  the  reader  is  impressed  all  through  with  the  sense  that 
the  translator  never  tires  of  his  author.  The  same  sprightliness 
pervades  every  page  of  the  book ;  the  same  unabated  elfort  to 
penetrate  to  his  author’s  heart  is  seen  in  the  most  corrupt  and 
puzzling,  as  in  the  clearest  passages.  In  some  sense,  indeed, 
IMr.  lllackie  may  seem  to  revel  in  the  corruj)t  choruses,  because 
they  allo>v  most  freedom  to  his  o\vn  original  writing ;  and  this, 
wc  imagine,  is  his  weak  point  as  a  translator.  It  is  dangerous 
for  such  a  one  to  have  much  power  of  invention  ;  for  it  needs  a 
proportionably  higher  control  over  the  propensity  to  enlarge  and 
invent.  lUit  we  must  proceed  to  speak  more  in  detail  concern¬ 
ing  the  choruses,  not  only  because  they  are  so  large  a  part  of 
the  dramas,  but  because  hitherto  the  attempts  at  translating 
them  have  been  on  the  whole  undoubtedly  failures,  and  also 
because  Mr.  lUaekie  has  exerted  himself  so  peculiarly  and  often 
so  successfully  upon  them. 

Some  notice  is  hrst  demanded  by  the  anaprcstic  systems, 
'riicse  Mr.  Blackie  has  expressed  by  a  trochaic  metre,  with  an 
occasional  rhyme.  We  confess  that  to  us  occasional  rhymes  are 
vexatious,  by  exciting  expectation  which  is  perpetually  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  and  we  prefer  no  rhymes  to  very  rare  and  uncertain 
ones.  As  a  favourable  specimen  we  exhibit  the  following  from 
the  ‘  Furies  ’ : — 


*  Deftly,  deftly  weave  the  dance ! 
Sisters,  lift  the  dismal  strain  I 
Sing  the  Furies,  justly  dealing 
Dooms  deserved  to  guilty  mortals  : 
Deftly,  deftly  lift  the  strain. 

‘  Whoso  lifted  hands  untainted. 

Him  no  Furies'  wrath  shall  follow ; 
He  shall  live  unharmed  by  me. 
lUit  who  sinned,  as  this  ottender, 
Hiding  foul  ensanguined  hands, 

W  c  with  him  are  present,  bearing 
I^nhired  witness  for  the  dead. 

W  e  will  tread  his  heels,  exacting 
blood  for  blood,  cv'n  to  the  end.’ 


•  We  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  censure  of  the  undecided  behaviour  ot  the 
t  horus  in  the  Agamemnon.  The  poet  seems  to  us  to  have  represented  them 
as  divinely  jxiraly zed,  ns  indeed  ail  hearers  of  Cassandra  were.  Hence  they 
are  more  and  more  gloomy  in  their  songs,  in  spite  of  the  happy  exteri»>r  ot 
events.  The  gloom  increases  and  becomes  more  ])erplexing,  until  the  murder 
is  complete.  [Since  writing  thus,  we  find  Potter  to  say’  much  the  same.] 
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The  first  five  lines  deviate  too  far  from  the  form  of  the  original 
to  plc;\sc  us ;  we  cannot  see  what  is  gained  by  it ;  but  we  at 
present  confine  our  remark  to  the  metre.  Mr,  Jllackie  informs 
us  (and  we  are  persuaded  by  him),  that  the  anapaests  of  the 
tragedians  were  in  march-time,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
translated  by  English  anapaists,  which  are  triple  time.  Ilut 
we  think  this  is  equally  an  objection  to  the  English  trochees, 
which  arc  too  tripping  a  metre, — a  dance,  rather  than  a  march. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  says  this  very  thing  of  the  (Ireek 
trochee  (‘  it  is  ’),  but  as  this  is  only  an  analogy, 

wo  appeal  to  Milton,  who  in  writing, 

‘  Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe,’ 


certainly  thought  he  was  using  a  tripping  metre.  To  us  it 
appears  that  the  English  anapccsts  ynay  be  a  minuet,  but  the 
trochees  are  liable  to  be  a  jig.  Surely  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  our  author  s  doctrine  is,  that  the  four  foot  iambic  is  our  proper 
representative  of  the  Greek  anapiestic.  Lastly,  Mr.  Blackie 
appears  to  us  most  undesirably^  to  reverse  the  endings  in  the 
common  anapicsts,  and  in  their  closing  line.  In  Greek,  Latin, 
or  English,  the  ending  is  generally^  characteristic  of  a  metre;  and 
we  would  carefully  retain  the  position  ol  the  closing  accent  or 
ictus.  For  instance,  in  the  Agamemnon,  we  would  translate  in 
the  opening  anapaests,  thus  : — 


‘  And  when  the  foliage  now  is  sear. 

Spent  Age  on  three  feet  wends  his  way ; 
For  war  no  miglilier  than  a  child. 

And  as  a  daydream  doating.’ 


M  c  have  a  most  distinct  realization  that  this  corresponds  to  the 
(neck  rhythm  ;  but  this  is  no  matter  for  proof. 

Mr.  lllackie  sometimes  rhymes,  even  in  the  systems  which 
represent  anapa?sts,  as  we  have  said.  In  the  opening  of  the 
‘  Persians,’  he  surprises  us  by  having  not  only  rliymc,  but  an 
English  anapa'stic  measure!  M  hat  is  more,  it  is  very  effective 
and  spirited ;  we  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  much  : — 


‘  M  c  are  the  Persian  watchmen  old. 

The  guardians  true  of  the  palace  of  gold, 

Left  to  defend  the  Asian  land. 

When  the  army  marched  to  Hellas’  strand. 

Elders  chosen  by  Xerxes  the  king, 

7  he  son  of  Darius,  to  hold  the  reins, 

7  ill  he  the  conquering  host  shall  bring 
Pack  to  Susa’s  sunny  plains. 

Put  the  spirit  within  me  is  troubled  and  tossed, 

M  hen  1  think  of  the  king  and  the  Persian  host,’  &cc. 
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When  the  anapncsts  end,  the  chorus  break  out  into  ‘  Tonic 
a  Minori,*  that  is,  into  a  Bacchic  strain.  This  we  had  always 
supposed  to  be  a  very  stirring  metre,  and  we  still  suspect  that  it 
is ;  but,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Blackie  has  tuned  it  to  a  sort  of 
‘  God-save-the-Queen,’  with  excellent  cfl’cct ;  as  also  in  his  very 
spirited  termination  of  the  Suppliants. 

‘  Proudly  the  kingly  host. 

City-destroying,  crossed 
Hence  to  the  neighbouring 
Contrary  coast ; 

Paving  the  sea  with  planks. 

Marched  he  his  serried  ranks : 

Hellc’s  swift  rushing  stream 
binding  with  cord  and  chain, 

Forging  a  yoke. 

For  the  neck  of  the  main,’  &.c. 

I'here  arc  so  many  choruses  admirably  executed,  that  wo 
should  overfill  our  pages  if  w'e  attempted  to  denote  all  that  best 
pleases  us.  Yet  when  we  call  them  admirable,  we  do  not  mean 
that  they  fulfil  our  best  idea  of  faithfulness.  Very  frequently 
far  from  it — rhyme  forbids !  Nevertheless,  they  are  at  worst 
general  similarities,  and,  more  or  less,  in  -^ischylean  spirit.  To 
make  one  general  criticism,  we  think  Mr.  lllackie  is  far  too  fond 
of  the  trochaic  metre  ;  and  our  notion  of  what  is  a  yood  trochaic 
line  is  more  severe  than  his ;  w’c  do  not  like  what  is  called  an 
initial  trochee*  to  be  in  fact  a  better  iamb  than  trochee.  Nor 
are  we  without  many  questionings  of  his  interpretings  of  the 
text.  Hut  we  must  restrict  our  remarks,  in  order  to  observe 
reasonable  limits,  to  a  single  drama,  and  in  it  shall  avoid  minute 
scholarship.  Wc  select  the  Choephori  (Choephorae,  he  calls  it), 
as  very  corrupt,  and  therefore  giving  Mr.  Hlackie  much  scope, 
besides  that  it  is  less  hacknied  ;  and  we  must  be  satisfied  to 
remark  on  his  execution  of  the  lyrical  parts. 

In  the  first  chorus,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  making  the 
personification  of  Terror  very  clear.  The  poet  says,  ‘  for  clear- 
speaking  Terror,  with  hair  erc^,  the  dream-seer  [i,e.  dream- 
interpreter]  of  the  house,  breathing  wrath  out  of  sleep,  spake 
from  the  recesses  an  utterance  in  the  untimely  night.’  Hut  hear 
Mr.  Hlackie : 

‘  Breathing  wrath  through  nightly  slumbers. 

By  a  dream-eneompassed  lair. 

Prophet  of  the  house  of  Pelops, 

Terror  stands  with  bristling  hair. 


*  As:  *  My  vex’d  heart  on  grief  is  feeding;’  where  we  know  not  how  to  gel 
the  accent  on  my,  which  projM'rly  l>clongs  to  rejr\f. 
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Through  the  dark  night  fitful  yelling. 

He  within  our  inmost  dwelling 
Did  the  sleeper  scare.’ 

Many  readers  will  have  to  peruse  this  twice,  and  even  three 
times,  before  they  understand  it.  Tehkok  is  not  made  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  as  by  jEschylus :  the 
second  line  is  hardly  intelligible, — (the  desire  to  get  a  rhyme 
has  foisted  in  the  lair) — the  ambiguous  preposition  by  so  perplexes 
the  reader,  that  he  cannot  at  first  tell  w  hether  prophet  is  vocative 
or  nominative.  Altogether,  it  wants  directness,  and  therefore 
power.  In  the  end  of  the  chorus,  >ve  cannot  at  all  find  in  the 
Greek  his  sense ; 


‘  1  for  my  mistress'  woes  must  wail. 
And  for  my  own  beneath  the  veil.’ 


The  poet  merely  makes  the  leader  of  the  chorus  say ;  ‘  I  >veep 
beneath  my  veil  at  the  undeserved  calamities  of  fny  lords  ’  (Aga¬ 
memnon  and  Orestes) — with  nothing  at  all  about  her  own  woes.* 
The  second  is  a  short  chorus,  rather  dillicult,  but  not  in  the  last 
sentence.  The  poet  there  w  rote :  ‘  Where  is  the  spear-strong 
man  to  disentangle  the  house,  a  Scythian  and  a  war-god, 
brandishing  in  fight  back-stretched  [or  back- bent]  weapons,  and 
haiul-on-hilt  wielding  arms  for  close  combat  ?’  Mr.  Dlackie  ex¬ 
presses  it : 

‘  O  that  some  god  from  Scythia  far, 

To  my  imploring. 

Might  send  a  spearman  strong  in  w'ar. 

Our  house  restoring ! 

(’ome,  Mars,  with  back-bent  bow,  thy  hail 
Of  arrow  s  pouring, 

(^r  with  the  hilted  sword  assail. 

And  in  the  grapple  close  prevail 
Of  battle  roaring.’ 

We  are  here  sorry  to  miss  the  A^^schylean  identification  of  the 
Scythian  with  the  war-god,  and  the  loss  of  condensation  is  the 
loss  both  of  an  Aeschylean,  and  of  a  classical  (piality.  Hut  we 
say  not  this  in  censure,  except  of  adhering  to  rhyme ;  for  that 
It  is  which  necessitates  the  expansion. 

There  next  follow's  an  interesting  and  most  curious  Hvmn  of 
oorrow’,  on  the  mechanism  of  w’hich  w'c  hoped  lor  some  comment 
from  the  stores  of  Mr.  Hlackie’s  erudition.  It  is  not  a  wail  of 
fresh  grief,  like  those  before  alluded  to,  over  one  recently  dead, 
but  it  is  an  elaborate  waking-up  of  old  sorrow’,  and  impresses 


•Me  are  not  satisfied  with  the  very  first  word  of  the  hymn,  *  Missioned,’ 
for  IiXrit.  ’lixxw  is  rather  antique  and  naive,  we  think,  tlian  grandilo(|uent. 
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US  with  the  fancy  (which  wx  cannot  confirm  by  references)  that 
the  Greeks  must  have  indulged  in  sacred  poetical  laments, 
artificially  constructed,  perhaps,  on  the  recurring  anniversaries 
of  a  parent’s  death.  The  strophes  and  antistrophes  are  not 
ejaculatory,  but  of  moderate  length,  and  are  so  intertwined  as  at 
first  to  appear  in  total  confusion ;  but  on  closer  examination  we 
find  an  order  that  cannot  have  been  accidental.  Let  the  reader 
study  the  subjoined  diagram : — 

a  /3  a  y  ^  /3  ^  Mcsodc  c  f  €  y  r)  ^  t) 

OCEC  OCE  C  ECOC  ECO 

After  which  follows  : — 

Olid  K  K  \  \ 

CE  O  E  OE  OEC  OEC  E  C 

When  a  Greek  letter  is  repeated,  as  y  and  y,  wc  of  course  use 
tlu  ni  for  strophe  and  antistrophe.  C,  (),  E  are  the  initial  letters 
of  the  speakers,  viz.  Chorus,  Orestes,  Electra.  In  the  first 
system,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mcsodc,  or  central  song,  is  sung  by 
the  chorus ;  it  is  not  antistrophic.  Eut  on  each  side  of  this  are  two 
similar  systems,  having  each  its  mcsodc,  y,  but  the  two  gammas 
are  antistrophic.  These  also  are  sung  by  the  chorus,  and  like 
the  ])rincipal  mesode,  arc  perfect  anapaestic  systems.  Observe, 
farther,  that  each  /3  is  a  mesode  in  detail,  yet  the  two  betas  are 
antistrophic,  and  arc  sung  by  the  chorus ;  and  the  same  applies 
to  ^  'I'hc  other  songs  fall  to  the  two  children,  with  the 
arrangement,  however,  that  before  the  mesode,  Orestes  leads  and 
Electra  responds ;  which  is  reversed  after  the  mesode.  There 
is  in  the  ‘  (Edipus  Coloncius,’  a  hymn  of  similar  complication, 
but  as  the  responses  arc  shorter,  they  were  not  so  readily  dis¬ 
cerned  to  be  antistrophic,  and  the  text  is  less  perfectly  prescr  ved. 
It  is  unimaginable  that  jEschylus  can  have  invented  for  the 
occasion  an  artificial  system  which  would  have  been  unintelli¬ 
gible  and  distracting  to  the  hearers;  it  must  have  qroicn  up. 
W  as  it  possibly  a  part  of  the  ‘  vVrian  mourning  ’  alluded  to  in 
this  chorus.^  where  Mr.  lllackic  has  changed  Arian  into  Persian 
in  order  to  be  more  popular.  We  conjecture  that  the  whole 
depended  on  a  scheme  of  dancing,  and  that  Electra  and  Orestes 
exchanged  places  during  the  mesode,  so  as  to  reverse  their  parts; 
but  the  Choregus  always  sustains  her  central  and  presiding  place. 
In  the  second  system,  there  is  doubt  concerning  the  speakers  of 
strophe  0,  and  there  is  a  breach  of  analogy  observable.  In  c  K) 
the  voices  succeed  quick,  and  in  the  former,  the  Chorus  tell  us 
that  they  sing  in  band. 

Concerning  Mr.  lUackie’s  execution  of  this  whole  piece,  wc 
find  room  tor  both  praise  and  blame.  How  much  sweetness  anil 
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vaiioty  he  can  command,  the  reader  will  see  from  the  following 
specimens : — 


^  Ekctra.  Hear  thou  our  cries,  O  father,  when  for  Uice 
The  frequent  tear  is  failin'^. 

The  wailing  pair,  o’er  thy  dear  tomb,  to  thee 
From  their  hearts’  depths  are  calling ; 

The  suppliant  and  the  exile  at  one  tomb 
Their  sorrow  showering. 

Helpless  and  hopeless,  mantled  round  with  gloom : 
Woe  overpowering.’* 

Again, 


‘  ('horns.  Like  a  Persian  mourner 
Like  a  Cissian  wailcr 
O’er  my  head  swiftoaring 
The  voice  of  my  deploring 
Sorrow’s  rushing  river 
Black  misfortune’s  quiver 


Singing  sorrow’s  tale, 

I  did  weep  and  wail. 
Came  arm  on  arm  amain : 
Like  the  lashing  rain. 
O’er  me  flooding  spread, 
Emptied  o’er  my  head.’ 


The  reader  may,  perhaps,  here  see  the  truth  with  which  Mr. 
Hlackie  styles  the  ‘  Dramas  of  ^Hschylus  ’  sacred  operas.  It 
would  be  curious  if  the  Italian  Opera  should  ever  be  traced 
historically  to  the  Ariau,  Kissiaii,  and  Mariandynian  mourners  ! 

Mr.  lUackie  is  not  (juite  enough  on  bis  guard  against  phrases 
which  make  grief  ridiculous  to  men  of  (ierinan  race;  among 
whom  it  is  honourable  for  ‘  women  to  weep,  and  men  to  re¬ 
member  but  we  forbear  to  quote.  Occasionally,  he  is  too 
indirect,  or  obscure,  and  wc  have  some  smaller  questions  with 
him,  into  which  f  wc  cannot  enter ;  but  we  are  annoyed  by  one 
ambiguity.  The  chorus  says,  tlnit  Agamemnon  is  ‘  In  the  under¬ 
world  rever’d,’  ‘  a  chieftain  mighty  and  brilliant ;’  out  of  wddeh 
Mr.  JUackie  makes,  that  Agamemnon  ‘  marched  to  Hades  dread, 
the  monarch  of  the  awdid  (lead  ;’  giving  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  Hades  {i.e.  Pluto)  is  the  monarch  intended.  An  easy  and 
great  improvement  is,  to  write,  ‘  a  king  among  the  awful  dead ;’ 
but  the  word  Hades  should  be  avoided,  because  its  personifica¬ 
tion  is  common.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  wc  feel  confident  that  a 
still  closer  translation  in  the  w/?rliymed  parts  (the  anapaestic 
systems)  is  not  possible  only,  but  easy  ;  and  might  be  more 
melodious  and  more  yHscliylean  than  Mr.  Plackite’s  trocliees. 
He  too  much  approaches  our  vulgar  ornamental  amplifiers, 
w  hen  he  expands,  ‘  by  Scamaiuh  r’s  channel,’  into,  ‘  w  here  far 
^camander  rolls  Ids  swirling  food  and  he  is  unfortunate  in 


•  It  is  printed  overpourhuj  :  but  the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  rhyme  suggests 
misprint. 

t  Does  not  Gtot  mean,  ‘  God,  if  he  Is  Ziy*  anything 

hut  ‘Jove,  in  the  lulness  of  might?’  or  does  he  take  it  to  mean,  Patron  of 
ehildrvn  of  l)oth  sexes? 
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translating  /ier*  aWf  Xny  ‘  with  many  hroihcrs,^  where  it  is  a 
phrase  of  contempt,  ‘  with  the  vulgar  herd  hut  brothers  (alas!) 
was  wanted  to  rhyme  with  others. 

The  fourth  chorus  is  splendidly  executed  ;  at  once  thoroughly 
j^lschylcan  and  thoroughly  English.  Its  directness  and  siinj)li- 
city  add  vigour  to  its  beauty.  A\"c  object  only  to  oiu*  ])hras(', 
*  the  bristling  line  ’  for  ^oic  ‘  the  foe  it  wants  simplicity  and 
clearness,  and  offends  even  one  who  does  not  know  what  is  the 
Greek  (such,  indeed,  was  our  own  case  in  reading) ;  but  here, 
also,  line  is  wanted  to  rhyme  w  ith  divine  !  * 

The  fifth  chorus  is  dreadfully  corrupt,  and  Mr.  Iflackie  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  to  launch  out  in  his  own  w’ay,  })roducing 
an  elegant  and  striking  piece  of  poetry,  far  more  interesting  than 
the  vexatious  original,  which,  nevertheless,  has  suggested  every 
line  of  the  translation.  M’^e  were  amused  with  his  dexterity 
in  remoulding  a  line,  in  which  -^Eschylus  has  always  seemed  to 
us  to  provoke  the  sceptic’s  laugh  most  unseasonably.  As  wv 
translate,  it  stands:  ‘  (Apollo),  if  he  pleases  show 

many  other  secrets.  hen  he  speaks  an  aimless  word,  he 
brings  before  the  eyes  night  and  darkness ;  hut  in  (his)  day¬ 
light  he  is  now  ise  clearer.’  Eut  hear  Mr.  Elackie  : — 

*  Dark  arc  the  doings  of  the  gods ;  and  fee, 

When  they  are  clearest  shown^  hut  dimly  sec : 

Yet  Faith  will  follow 

Where  Hermes  leads,  the  leader  of  the  dead. 

And  thou,  Apollo.’ 

Eut  we  deprecate  this  remodelling  and  elevating  of  their 
religious  sentiment,  for  it  spoils  the  historical  truth,  and  hinders 
the  English  reader  from  confiding  in  his  translator.  M  e  do  not 
think  Mr.  Elackio  prone  to  this  fault. 

Tlie  last  choral  hymn  is  not  (juite  so  corrupt,  and  we  propose 
finally  to  quote  it  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Elackie’s  amapa’stic  metre, 
and  as  a  trial  of  his  faithfulness.  Ey  accidental  error  it  is  marked 
as  not  antistrophic ;  indeed,  we  think  that  what  is  given  as  an 
rpode  should  he  antistrophically  arranged.  AVith  this  exception 
Mr.  Elackie  has  it  thus : 

Str.  ‘  Hall  of  old  rrlam,  with  sorrow  unbearable. 

Vengeance  hatli  eoinc  on  the  Argive,  thy  foe  : 

A  pair  of  grim  lions,  a  double  Mars  terrible, 

('oines  to  his  palace  that  levelled  thee  low. 

Chanced  hath  the  doom  of  the  guilty  precisely. 

Even  as  Phoebus  foretold  it,  and  wisely 

XVhcrc  the  god  pointed  was  levelled  the  blow. 


•Me  must  add  :  The  poet  regarded  Skylla  as  actuated  not  by  /ore,  hut  hy 
orori<r  and  rrini/y,  to  sell  her  father's  life  to  Minos. 
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Lift  up  tlie  hymn  of  rojoicintj!  Tl»c*  lochcrous 
Sin-laden  tyrant  shall  hml  it  no  more : 

No  more  shall  the  mistress  so  bloody  and  treacherous 
Lavish  the  plundered  Pelopidan  store.’ 

.int.  ‘  Sore  chastisement  came  on  the  doomed  and  devoted. 

With  darkhroodin^x  purpose  and  fairsmilinj;  show  ; 

And  the  daughter  of  Jove  the  Ktcrnal  was  noted 
Ouidin"  the  hand  that  intlictcd  the  blow  ; — 

Hrij^ht  Justice  ; — of  Jove  the  Olympian  dauj'htcr : 

Ilut  blasted  they  fell  with  the  breath  of  her  slaughter 
Whose  deeds  of  Injustice  made  Justice  their  foe. 

Her  from  his  shrine  sent  the  rockthroned  Apollo, 

The  will  of  her  high-pur])oscd  sire  to  obey. 

The  track  of  the  bloodstained  remorseless  to  follow. 

Winged  with  sure  death,  though  she  lag  by  the  way.’ 

Kpode.  ‘  Ye  rulers  on  Karth,  fear  the  rulers  in  Heaven : 

No  aid  by  the  gods  to  the  froward  is  given. 

For  the  bonds  of  our  thraldom  asunder  are  riven. 

And  the  day  dawns  clear. 

Lift  up  your  heads !  From  prostration  untimely 
Vc  halls  of  the  mighty  he  lifted  sublimely ! 

All-perfecting  Time  shall  bring  swift  restitution. 

And  cleanse  the  hearth  pure  from  the  gory  pollution, 

Now  the  day  dawns  clear. 

And  blithely  shall  welcome  them  Fortune  the  fairest, — 

The  brother  and  sister, — with  omens  the  rarest. 

Kach  friend  of  this  house,  show  the  warm  love  thou  bcarest ; 
Now  the  day  dawns  clear.’ 

The  metre  of  the  original  is  dochmiac.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
antistrophe,  the  text  is  eorrupt,  and  we  deviate  from  the  common 
view  of  its  structure,  which  Mr.  Hlackie  follows.  At  the  end 
of  the  hymn  is  another  contested  place  ;  w’e  there  agree  with 
our  author’s  structure,  but  not  w  ith  his  adoption  of  Stanley’s  con¬ 
jectural  change,  out  of  w  hich  he  seems  to  have  hammered  his 
penultimate  line.  A\'e  translate  the  whole  (far  more  literally 
than  is  usual  even  in  prose)  into  a  metre  closely  analogous  to  the 
original.  If  the  reader  choose  to  count  it  prose,  let  him  so  count 
it ;  but  w'c  have  found  that  the  ear  of  a  lady  guiltless  of  classical 
lore,  at  once  recognized  it  as  a  peculiar  and  effective  metre. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  antistrophe  w'e  read  nostro  pertculo : — 

Twirtf  0  Ab^/af  fxt'jfxv 

j^9o*oi  t*’5*  iJoXtojt  (^oXiiv 

The  ruTTf^),  which  otlu’rs  change  into  rdi  we  have  made 
M'e  have  (miitte«l  6  as  a  prosaic  gloss  redundant  to  tlu' 
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metre,  yet  naturally  added,  because  the  description  of  Apollo 
might  serve  as  well  for  Pluto.  AV^e  have  arbitrarily  added 
as  needed  by  sense  and  metre.  AVe  have  changed  the  absurd 
Outrav  into  riaiv,  Vengcaficc,  and  the  portentous  tno^Quaiiv  into 
twoxOoirj,  r^c\  AVe  suppose  Ino^Otu)  to  be  coined  by  jl^ischylus 
from  the  Homeric  and  to  be  equivalent  to  the  later 

TTpotroxOtiu);  but  the  word  being  new  to  transcribers,  led  to  this 
strange  corruption.  A\"c  regard  AtVi;  as  the  nominative  to  tTroIxtrai. 
In  the  epode  we  suppose  a  line  lost,  and  by  a  slight  transposition 
we  then  find  antistrophic  stanzas.  Other  wise,  we  nearly  follow 
Scholeficld’s  text ;  but,  in  the  first  line,  omitting  napa  as  a  gloss, 
we  insert  before  ttwc,  mefri  causd ;  and  afterwards  keep 
OpivfiiyoiQ  instead  of  Stanley’s  conjecture.  AA^ith  these  explana¬ 
tions,  we  get  the  following  result  — 

Str.  1.  ‘There  came  woe  at  last  On  old  Priam’s  race, 

Heavy  and  terrible  meed. 

And  c«amc  two-fold  AVar  To  Agamem'non’s  halls 
In  tWi^in  lion-form. 

.Announc’d  clefir  from  PyTho, — The  fugitive,  urg’d  from  high 
liy  wise  hefiv’nly  words,  Has  full  dr&wn  the  lots. 

I’lter  a  wild  shout.  Ho,  O'ver  the  lordly  house. 

For  its  escape  from  woe.  And  from  a  waste  of  weal 
By'  a  defil’d  and  cursed  pair ; — 

Sorry  and  doleful  doom  ! 

Ant.  1.  ‘  For  16,  she  to  whom  Stealthy  attack  is  dear. 

Sly  Retribution  came. 

An'd  the  resistless  maid,  A  true  child  of  J6vc, 

Her  hand  stretch’d  to  fight : — 

We  men  call  her  Justice,  AA^ith  happily-guided  tongue; — 

AVho  on  the  enemy  breathes  A  wrath  charg’d  with  Fate. 
AVhome’cr  Loxias  Dwelling  in  ample  dell 
Of  earth  spurns  with  hate.  On  him  she  bestirs 
A’’engcance  array'd  with  guileless  guile. 

Limping  and  alway  late. 

«S’/r.  2.  ‘  Supreme  pow’r  itself  h’orbidsf  pow’r  supreme. 

To  help  evil  works. 

Fitting  it  is  to  adore  A  heav’n-ruling  sway. 

Alsibly  shines  the  light. 


•  AV’ill  the  reader  keep  all  the  accents  in  musical  time  by  tapping  with  his 
finger  as  he  reads  ?  If  he  will  not  so  far  humour  us,  then  let  him  read  slowly 
and  steadily,  according  to  the  sense,  and  careJuUy  avoidiny  to  force  the  tcords 
into  any  known  metre, 

t  Literally :  *  Divine  power  is,  somehow  or  others  under  prohibition,’  &c. 
The  adverb,  80  unbearably  prosaic  with  us,  we  take  to  have  been  Aiiscliyhis  s 
way  of  hinting  at  tlie  mysterious  law  /Vom  wtihtn  to  which  even  Godhead  is 
•ubject. 
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All'll  from  a  mighty  curb  The  house  now  is  fVecil. 

Rise  from  the  dust,  O  House  !  Many  a  weary  day 
Prostrate  hast  thou  lain  too  long. 

But  all-fin'ishing  Time  Shall  now  speedily  pass 

Ant.  2.  ‘Thro’  the  ancestral  porch.  And  from  the  hearth  shall  drive 
The  foul  pow’rs  of  sin' 

By  pure  spells  that  charm  Kv'ery  pest  away, 

Visibly  shines  the  light, 

[And  from  a  mighty  curb  'riie  house  now  is  freed.  ] 

♦The  new  lor'ds  within.  In  strange  rights  install’ch 
Groan  to  tell  the  shameless  past. 

Chances  again  for  them  With  fair  face  shall  fhll.’ 

Without  assuming  that  any  of  our  interjirctations  arc  more 
correct  than  Air.  Hlackie’s,  we  venture  to  think  that  a  mere 
Englisli  reader  would  have,  in  a  version  like  ours,  ;//ore  instruc¬ 
tive  materials  fur  study  than  from  any  jHissihle  rhymed  trans¬ 
lation,  not  excepting  that  before  us.  If,  indeed,  a  reader  is 
perversely  set  against  perusing  what  is  not  in  rhyme,  the  case  is 
closed  ;  but  a  really  literal  rendering,  such  as  we  ])ledge  ourselves 
here  to  have  presented,  is  matter  not  for  mere  perusal, but  for  actual 
study — for  repeated  contemplation.  How  much  more  charac¬ 
teristic  is  it !  how  marked,  direct,  and  simple  !  \\  ho  does  not  see 
the  grave  and  simple  Ancient  more  cl(‘arly,  tlian  when  his  form 
is  obscured  by  our  modern  garments  i  W  e  further  remark  the 
clearness  with  which  the  use  of  (iiiile  on  the  side  of  Justice  is 
vindicated  by  the  poet,  (‘ iS/y  Retribution  Xo  whom  stealthy  attack 
is  dear’ — and  ‘  \  engeancc  with  yuileless  yvile,'")  which  is  not 
prominent  in  Hlackie.  See,  then,  the  terseness  and  simplicity, 
and  freedom  from  idle  epithets  or  commonplace  :  see  also  the 
clearness  with  which  Retribution  is  personilied,  and  (he  stri'iigth 
ot  the  metajihor  ‘  \'(‘ngeance  Umpiny  and  alwaylate;  ’ — which, 
though  borrowed  from  Homer,  and  adopted  by  Horace,  Hlackie 
soliens  away,  fond  as  he  really  is  of  Aischylus’s  blunt  and  strong 
words.  Nay,  he  has  equally  given  us  ‘  bonds  of  thraldom’  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ‘  curb’  or  ‘  snaIHe’  of  the  house.  Nor  can  we  ajiprove 
ol  inventiny  for  AiSehylus  such  contrasts  as  ‘  whose  deeds  ol 
injustice  made  Justice  their  foe:  ’ — ‘  ye  rulers  o7i  earth,  fear  the 
rulers  in  heaven.'*  Vet  there  is  no  avoiding  these  things,  ii  ])(‘0])le 
must  have  rhyme  ;  and  we  bidieve  that  Mr.  Hlackie  sins  less  in 
this  way  than  his  predecessors.  W  e  remember  that  Potter 

*  We  have  been  forced  to  amplify  the  political  metaphor  tAtrolnon,  Also, 
literally :  ‘  Declare  with  moaning,  that  they  have  seen  and  heard  v'hat-iwt 
(to  »«»).’  So  Schutz  rightly  interpreted  it.  'Flie  to  ▼?»,  uihil-tKm,  or  whdt-nof, 
alludes  to  all  that  is  ‘  shumeful hence  we  have  introduced  this  wool. 
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expands  the  line,  ‘  Man  by  man  with  spear  is  slain,’  into  the 
following : — 

*  The  brave,  who  midst  these  dire  alarms, 

For  their  lost  country  greatly  dare. 

And  fired  with  vengeance  rush  to  arms. 

Fall  victims  to  the  bloodstained  spear 

where  he  has  not  even  rew’arded  us  wdth  two  good  rhymes. 

We  did  not  select  this  chorus  in  order  to  disparage  ^Ir.  Blackic, 
but  for  his  rendering  of  Dochmiac  metre.  How  ever,  on  review  ing 
the  case,  wc  arc  disposed  to  think  this  is  not  a  favourable  average 
of  his  faithfulness,  and  that  the  reader  will  not  be  right  in  judging 
of  him  by  this  sample.  W e  have  neglected  to  say,  that  in  the 
hymns  of  the  ‘  Prometheus,’  INIr.  Plackie  e/oes  dispense  with  rhyme; 
and  this  suggests  that  w  e  must,  before  closing  this  article,  lay  a 
specimen  before  the  reader,  though  w’e  have  already  occupied  so 
much  space : — 

Str,  1.  ‘Thy  dire  disasters,  unexampled  wrongs, 

I  weep,  Prometheus. 

From  its  soft  founts  distilled,  the  flowing  tear 
My  cheek  bedashes. 

’Tis  hard,  most  hard !  By  self-made  laws  Jove  rules. 

And  ’gainst  the  host  of  primal  gods  he  points 
The  lordly  spear. 

Ant.  1.  ‘  With  echoing  groans  the  ambient  waste  bewails 
Thy  fate,  Prometheus ! 

The  neighbouring  tribes  of  holy  Asia  weep 
For  thee,  Prometheus ; 

For  thee  and  thine  !  names  mighty  and  revered 
Of  yore,  now  shamed,  dishonoured,  and  cast  down, 

And  chained  w’ith  thee. 

Str.  2.  ‘  And  Colchis,  with  her  belted*  daughters,  w’ecps 
For  thee,  Prometheus  : 

And  Scythian  tribes,  on  earth’s  remotest  verge. 

Where  lone  Maeotis  spreads  her  wdntry  waters. 

Do  weep  for  thee. 

Ant.  2.  ‘  The  flower  of  Araby’s  wandering  warriors  weep 
For  thee,  Prometheus  : 

And  they,  who  high  their  airy  holds  have  perched 
On  Caucasus’  ridge,  with  pointed  lances  bristling. 

Do  w  eep  for  thee. 


•.FschyluH  does  not  say  ftelted,  but  wfrepul  in  hattle.  Wc  fear  tliat  helted 
will  not  be  so  untlerstood. 
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Epode,  ‘  One  only  vexed  like  thee,  and  even  as  thou 
In  adamant  bound, 

A  Titan  and  a  god  scorned  by  the  gods. 

Atlas  I  knew. 

He,  on  his  shoulders  the  surpassing  weight 

Of  the  celestial  pole  stoutly  upbore. 

And  groaned  beneath. 

Ro.ars  billowy  ocean,  and  the  deep  sucks  back 

Its  waters  when  he  sobs  ;  from  earth’s  dark  caves 
Deep  hell  resounds ; 

The  fountains  of  the  holy-streaming  rivers 
Do  moan  with  him.’ 

The  hymns  in  the  ‘  Prometheus’  were  judged  by  Mr.  Blackie 
peculiarly  able  to  dispense  with  rhyme,  and  he  will  protest 
against  our  inferring  from  his  success  in  them  that  he  might 
have  succeeded  as  well  in  all.  It  is  too  much  now  to  expect  him 
to  burn  and  recompose  the  others,  on  which  he  has  bestowed  such 
labour  ;  yet  we  shall  not  believe  that  the  task  of  translating 
-^schylus  literally  into  an  unrhymed  version,  acceptable  to  the 
English  public,  is  impossible,  until  it  has  been  tried,  and  has 
failed,  by  one  who  possesses  ^Ir.  Dlackic’s  enthusiasm  for 
.Aeschylus,  his  metrical  skill,  musical  car,  command  of  pure 
mother  English,  familiarity  with  English  poets,  new  and  old,  and 
classical  lore. 

Till  then,  wt  have  before  us  a  version  which  will  give  English 
readers  a  far  better*  idea  of  jEschylus  than  was  before  attainable  ; 
which  is  generally  excellent,  often  admirable,  and  indicative  of 
genius,  even  in  the  liberties  which  it  takes  with  the  original.  We 
do  hope  that  the  public  will  take  care  to  give  the  opportunity  of 
improvement,  in  a  second  edition,  to  one  who  hiis  devoted  so  much 
time,  effort,  and  rare  power,  to  the  unpretending  and  unhonoured 
task  of  translation. 

•  We  have  thought  it  invidious  and  useless  to  compare  Mr.  Blackie  with 
contemporary’  translators  of  a  single  play.  As  for  good  old  Potter,  his  lyrics 
have  so  little  to  distinguish  Aeschylus,  as  to  prevent  our  murmuring  when  he 
renders  whole  masses  of  choral  poetry  in  blank  verse.  He  undertook  a  vast 
task,  to  translate  the  whole  of  the  three  great  tragedians, — and  did  not 
adequately  feel  what  was  to  be  aimed  at. 
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Art.  V. — The  Clans  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  being  an  Account 
of  their  Annals^  sejmratcly  and  collectively ;  with  Delineations  of 
their  Tartans  and  Family  Anns.  Edited  by  Thomas  Smibert, 
Esq.  Edinburgh:  James  Hogg.  London:  Groombridge  and 
Sons.  1850.  8 VO.  Pp.  340. 

This  is  truly  a  splendid  volume.  Whether  we  look  to  its  ex¬ 
terior  or  its  interior — to  the  pink  cover,  decorated  with  the 
golden  thistle  to  ‘  Scotia  dear  ’ — or  to  the  many  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  tartan,  which  add  a  rainbow  of  lustre  to  its  pages — or  to 
the  plain,  clear  type — or  to  the  interesting,  varied,  and  richly 
anecdotical  letter-press — we  have  seen  few  ornamental  books,  for 
years,  which  can  vie  w  ith  it.  No  book,  assuredly,  since  Stew  art 
of  Garth,  on  the  ‘  History  of  the  Highland  Regiments,’  has  ap¬ 
peared,  one-half  so  attractive  to  Highlanders,  or  to  any,  w  bother 
in  Scotland  or  England,  who  have  the  Highland  blood  bowing 
in  their  veins,  or  any  admiration  for  the  scenery  of  the  High¬ 
lands.  We  feel  ourselves,  on  the  double  w  ings  of  this  elegant 
history,  and  on  the  rich  sunshine  of  an  August  afternoon,  wafted 
away  to  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  The  land,  which  in  maps 
seems  to  blacken  into  massive  grandeur  as  one  casts  his  eye 
northwards,  opens  before  us  its  dark  barriers,  and  we  pass,  as 
permitted  guests,  amid  its  w  ild  and  primitive  scenery,  'riiere 
arise,  first  of  all,  its  unplanted  places,  the  dwellings  of  the  storm 
and  the  eagle — its  old  granite  rocks — its  clefts  of  everlasting 
snow’ — its  heathy  wildernesses  lying  grim  around,  as  if  they  had 
long  ago  forgotten  to  mourn  for  their  desolation,  but  were 
cherishing  it,  as  a  solitary  source  of  pride — its  bold  barren 
peaks,  w’hich  seem  aimed  like  arrows  against  the  lar-ofl’  sky, 
sharp,  fixed,  and  silent  as  death.  Then  there  are  the  thousand 
lakes  of  the  mountain  land,  spotting  its  sterility  with  peace ; 
some  like  large  drops  of  silver — others  like  still,  bright  plates — 
others  like  abortive  rivers,  struggling  in  vain  against  their 
barriers — and  others  pulsing  in  correspondence  and  reply  to  the 
pulse  of  the  everlasting  ocean.  Then  there  are  its  w’oodlands — 
from  the  coppice  of  the  glen  to  the  great  pines  of  the  forests 
— feathering  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  casting  the  shadows 
of  their  round  tops  upon  the  precipices  which  tower  above  tlii  m. 
Then  there  are  the  green  vales,  winding  onw’ards  through  the 
dark  hills,  and,  as  they  run,  expanding  like  rivers  into  the 
clear,  broad,  sunny  straths,  which  lie  along  the  landscape,  like 
friths  of  verdure  and  beautv.  Then  there  are  the  streams  and 
the  cataracts,  the  noisy  tenants  of  a  silent  land:  here  gliding  with 
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peaceful  murmur,  there  fretted  into  childish  fury  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  rocks,  or  by  the  coercion  of  channels — here  sunk  in 
sycophantish  woods,  and  there  rushing  lonely  through  the  soli¬ 
tary  moor — here  forming  narrow  channels,  over  which  the 
hunter  springs  with  disdain,  and  there  wide  streams,  or 
sounding  waterfalls,  the  voice  of  which  becomes  the  poetry  and 
the  devotion  of  adjacent  glens.  Then  there  arc  the  regions 
where  the  mountains  sink  down  upon  the  vales,  and  the  vales 
rise  towards  the  mountains — where  the  rivers  wed  each  other, 
and  the  little  wooded  hills  stand  up  as  witnesses  beside  the 
nuptials,  and  the  beauties  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands 
arc  peacefully  harmonized.  Then,  either  set  in  the  silvery  lakes, 
or  placed 

‘  far  amid  the  melancholy  main,’ 

there  are  the  Isles — those  fairy  children  of  the  great  mother — 
some  green  as  cnu'rald,  others  black  in  their  moss  and  heather  ; 
some  decorated  w  ith  hallow  ed  ruins,  others  naked  and  desolate ; 
some  forming  columned  portals  to  the  sea,  and  others,  wdiich, 
like  Arran,  in  the  awful  size,  the  rugged  grandeur,  and  unique¬ 
ness  of  their  scenery,  seem  repining  at  the  destiny  which  keeps 
them  subordinate,  from  mating  wdth  their  proud  neighbours — 
Goatfell  looking  w  ith  envious  eye  to  lien  Lomond  !  And  then, 
spread  around  all,  there  is  the  waste  of  ocean,  with  its  waves 
speaking  in  thunder  up  the  iron-bound  cliffs  of  the  unconquered 
and  unconquerable  land. 

Such  is  our  ideal  geography  of  the  Highlands.  But  the  land¬ 
scape  is  also  populous  with  figures,  dead  or  living,  fictitious  or 
real.  It  is  sprinkled  with  the  habitations  of  men — W'ith  the 
shielings  of  shepherds,  lying  at  the  base  of  high  rocks,  or  at  the 
side  of  dark  lochs,  or  in  the  ferny  hollows  of  moors — with  farm¬ 
houses,  standing  half-w’ay  up  the  braes,  and  shadowed  by  large 
plane-trees  or  birches — with  castles,  frowning,  in  feudal  dignity, 
over  lands  wdiich  bend  before  them  no  more,  save  for  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  which  still  gather  around  their  walls — 
w  ith  far  -seen  and  solitary  churches  of  God,  set  in  the  midst  of 
lonely  burying-places,  where,  amid  thick  grass  and  nettles,  and 
beneath  a  canopy  of  trees,  whispering  ‘  Resurrection,’ 

‘  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  lie  * 

^with  humble  huts,  which  seem  seeking  for  deeper  obscurity 
in  the  earth  which  is  rising  around  them  like  a  wave — with 
whitew  ashed  w’ayside  inns,  offering  rest  and  refreshment  to  the 
Wayfaring  man — and  with  villages  and  towns — some  pierced  by 
arrowy  streams,  others  looking  down  upon  a  ‘  meeting  of  the 
waters,’  others  w;ishcd  by  lakes,  others  marking  the  verge  and 
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Steeped  in  the  shadow  of  great  tracts  of  woodland,  and  otiicrs 
listening  all  the  year  long  to  the  heaving  and  panting  prayer  which 
ascends  from  the  ocean  billow.  Above  these  living  or  solitary 
scenes,  there  appear  the  traditionary  heroes  of  the  past,  meet 
inhabitants  of  a  region  so  sublime.  There  are  the  skin-clad  and 
painted  Caledonians,  like  red-scarred  pine-trees  in  motion — the 
great  Galgacus  at  their  head.  There  are  the  heroes  of  Ossian : 
Fingal,  retiring  to  his  hill,  or  smiting  at  the  spirit  of  Loda; 
Cuchiillin,  seated  at  Tura’s  well,  ’neatn  the  tree  of  the  rustling 
sound  ;  Fillan,  dying  in  his  glorious  youth  ;  Ossian  himself,  the 
last  of  his  race,  answering  the  plaints  of  the  wilderness — the 
plover’s  shriek,  the  hiss  of  the  homeless  stream,  the  bee  in  the 
heather  bloom,  the  rustle  in  the  birch  above  his  head,  the  roar 
of  the  cataract  behind — in  a  voice  of  kindred  freedom  and 
kindred  melancholy,  and  conversing  less  wdth  the  little  men 
around  him  than  with  the  giant  spirits  of  his  fathers.  There 
arc  the  Culdees,  nestling,  like  the  conics,  in  their  rocks,  or 
praying  in  their  mountain  oratories,  or  changing  Iona  into  the 
Eye  of  the  Western  Isles.  Then  follow  down  the  after-ages, 
in  shadowy  march,  the  Clans,  with  their  airy  tartans  fluttering 
in  the  breeze,  and  blood  staining  all  their  raiment.  Mixing 
with,  or  looking  over  them,  there  appear  the  imaginary 
peoples  of  the  haunted  land,  —  here  dance  the  fairies,  and 
there  gibber  the  ghosts — here  screams  the  water-kelpie  from 
his  pool,  and  there  the  brownie  swelters  his  invisible  sweat  under 
his  burden.  And,  before  civilization  has  completed  its  work  in 
the  Highlands,  they  seem,  for  a  century  and  more,  little  else 
than  one  dark  defile  dow’n  which  pour  Gothic  invasions  in 
miniature;  arniy  after  army  of  fierce  and  half-savage  soldiers, 
all  sw'orn  to  crush  civil  and  religious  freedom — from  the  High¬ 
land  host,  which  tortured  the  Ayrshire  Covenanters,  to  the 
‘  reapers,’  who  descended  with  Charles  Edward  to  that  ‘  harvest 
of  death,’  the  last  red  sheaf  of  which  w^as  gathered  on  the  field 
of  Culloden. 

The  history  of  such  a  people,  inhabiting  such  a  land,  in¬ 
evitably  teems  with  romantic  incident — incident  which  no 
one  desires,  and  which,  perhaps,  now  no  one  can  sift  with 
sufficient  severity.  Every  imagination,  indeed,  delights  in 
seeking  to  stereotvpe  the  magic  circle  of  the  Highlands. 
We  cry,  in  our  enthusiasm,  still  let  the  witch  element  reign 
there,  and  in  it  let  all  congenial  beings  be  free  to  revel ! 
L('t  the  Fairies  trip  on  along  the  soft  sw’ard  of  the  south-lying 
fells,  while  the  moon  is  blending  her  owm  bright  yellow  with 
their  delicate  green  !  Let  ghosts  sail  on  amid  the  mists  of  the 
darkening  twilight  of  Glencoe  !  Let  seers  of  the  second  sight 
continue  to  fall  down  as  dead  men,  in  the  terrible  trance  of  their 
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vision,  which  might  prostrate  the  mountains  instead  of  the  men  ! 
Li't  voices,  mystic  and  premonitory,  descend  the  long,  deep  glens 
at  midnight,  or  blend  mournfully  with  the  wail  of  the  waterfiill! 
Let  schoolboys  still  tremble  lest,  falling  into  some  forest  pit,  they 
should  find  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  Hell !  Let  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross  still  lie  over  the  feared  name  of  Friday  1  Let  every  one, 
on  passing  the  line  of  the  mountains,  be  prepared  to  bid  doubt 
and  philosophy  farewell,  and  to  say, 

‘  O  Fear  !  O  frantic  Fear  ! 

I  see,  I  see  thee  near !’ 

as  he  surrenders  his  spirit  to  the  sublime  superstitions  of  the 
land  !  And  still,  to  imagination,  let  droves  of  lifted  cattle  pour 
up  the  passes ;  Caterans  lurk  amid  the  woods  ;  Roderick  I)hu 
whistle  in  the  gorge  of  Loch  Vennachar ;  Rob  Roy  stand, 
with  eagle  feather  in  his  bonnet  and  gun  in  his  hand, 
upon  a  promontory  of  Loch  Lomond  ;  and  the  ‘  Camerons’ 
men  ’  rush  yelling  against  the  front  rank  of  the  Soutliron 
focmen  on  the  woeful  plain  of  Drummossie,  for  evermore  ! 
‘  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  so  a  thing  of  terror 
and  mystery  is  for  ever  ‘  a  fear.’ 

To  supplant  such  associations,  we  know  only  one  magic  which 
could  prevail  ;  and  that  were  the  power  of  genius,  native  to  the 
region,  and  capable  of  eclipsing  the  old  by  a  new  glory,  and 
supplanting  the  superstitions  of  the  past  by  the  poetic  miracles 
of  the  present.  Such  genius  has  not  yet — strange  to  tell — arisen 
from  the  most  poetical  tract  in  Rritain.  Switzerland  and  the 
Highlands  have  not  yet  produced  a  really  great  poet,  nor  per¬ 
haps  a  really  great  thinker  in  any  direction.  The  first  five 
names  in  Scottish  literature  arc  all  Lowland — Ruchanan,  Adam 
Smith,  Hume,  Rums,  and  Scott.  Mac])herson,  even  after 
Mrs.  Grant,  is  still  the  real  poet  of  the  Highlands, — and,  in  spite 
of  Macaulay,  a  poet  he  was,  although  a  forger  ;  but  his  poetry, 
even  at  its  best  estate,  does  not  rank  with  the  loftiest  song. 
Campbell  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Lowlands.  The  two 
MacLaurins,  Colin  and  John,  were  both  men  of  genius  ;  Colin 
a  great  mathematician,  and  John  the  author  of  one  of  the  noblest 
sermons  in  the  English  language,  that  on  ‘  (Rorying  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ ;  ’  but  their  names  are  now  little  known,  and  their 
works  little  read.  The  man  who,  a  century  after  death,  requires 
to  be  introduced  to  the  general  public,  is  not,  in  the  highest 
sense,  a  great  man.  Macintosh  is  the  greatest  name  the  High¬ 
lands  have  hitherto  produced.  We  do  not  mean  to  detract  from 
his  well-earned  renown  as  an  acute  metaphysician,  a  profound 
politician,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  brilliant  converser,  and  the 
most  candid  and  courteous  of  men  ;  but  few  will  now  pretend 
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that  he  has  made  any  enduring  or  massive  contribution  to  cither 
the  philosophy,  or  the  jurisprudence,  or  the  history,  or  the 
literature  of  his  country,  although  capable,  it  is  certain,  of  having 
enriched  all  four.  A  man  of  erudition,  infinite  accomplishment, 
and  vast  talent,  he  was,  but  not  a  man  of  creative  imagination,  or 
of  originating  and  suggestive  thought — not  a  Burke,  nor  even  a 
Bcntham,  nor  even  equal  by  nature  to  Foster,  Hall,  or  Chalmers. 
Many  a  Mac  have  the  Highlands  borne,  but  no  MaeJupiter — 
no  son  of  genuine,  god-like  thunder. 

Perhaps  our  readers  are  disposed  to  inquire  the  reason  of  this, 
and  perhaps  we  may  have  some  difficulty  in  telling  it.  Without 
ascribing  it,  as  do  some,  to  the  inferiority  of  the  Celtic  race,  we 
would  rather  seek  it  in  the  want  of  proper  stimulus,  and  of  free 
circulation  of  mind,  among  the  Highland  glens.  Every  sound 
has  come  to  them  deadened  by  distance  —  every  impulse 
weakened  by  the  vast  veil  of  mountains  through  which  it  must 
penetrate.  Their  people  have  dwelt  alone,  not  reckoned  among 
the  nations,  and  their  position  has  been  rather  of  a  Pariah  cast 
till  of  late.  Their  long  feuds,  and  their  solitary  position,  have 
tended  to  nurture  a  stiff*  and  foolish  pride  altogether  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  poetry.  Then  their  religion  has  ahvays  been  tinged 
with  narrowness,  from  the  embrace  of  superstition,  they  only 
passed  into  that  of  a  most  contracted  version  of  the  Christian 
faith  ;  while  many  of  them,  in  leaving  their  mountains,  by  re¬ 
action,  went  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  fell  into  the  first  pit  of 
infidelity  that  opened.  Thus  a  generous,  cordial,  and  benignant 
belief,  the  grand  element  for  all  high  thinking  and  for  all  high 
poetry,  has  never  inspired  the  Highland  mind.  When  that 
mind,  too,  was  beginning  to  open  out  of  barbarism,  its  poetical 
development  was  checked  by  the  low  tendencies  of  the  age  on 
which  it  fell.  The  eighteenth  century  cast  its  blighting  influ¬ 
ences  over  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  and  with  difficulty 
were  the  wild  roses  of  Maepherson’s  genius  saved  from  the 
general  mildew.  Indeed,  he  was  compelled  to  precipitate  his 
mind  back  upon  the  past  to  gather  inspiration  ;  and  poems  which, 
if  issued  in  his  own  name,  had  been  contemptuously  rejected, 
were  welcomed  under  the  prestige  of  an  old  period,  wffien  poetry 
was  still,  the  men  of  that  age  thought,  a  thing  possible.  The 
clfect  of  scenery  upon  the  production  of  poetry  has  been  grie¬ 
vously  overestimated.  Where  no  water  is,  the  rod  even  of 
M  oscs  cannot  extract  it.  here  there  is  no  ffieling  of  beauty  or 
grandeur,  it  is  beyond  the  magic  of  mountains  to  create  it.  Even 
when  such  a  feeling — nay,  even  when  genius  itself  exists — other 
influences,  advantages,  and  inspirations,  arc  needed  fully  to 
nurse  it.  \V  e  can  conceive  a  bov  of  genius,  wandering  through 
the  glens,  and  u]>  the  straths,  and  along  the  peaks  of  the  inoun- 
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tains,  cherishing  the  loftiest  aspirations,  and  feeling  the  celestial 
glow  of  high  and  holy  thought  visiting  his  brow  and  his  heart ; 
but  feeling,  too,  that  all  adequate  expression  was  denied  him. 
He  could  read — but  where  were  books  His  heart  was  yearn¬ 
ing  for  kindred  spirits — but  none  such  were  near  him.  The 
company  of  sheep  and  of  mountains  would  sometimes  tire  ;  and, 
instead  of  inspiration,  produce  deep,  dull-eyed  stupidity  of  mind. 
The  vehemence  of  occasional  excitation — when  some  passing 
wind,  or  the  great  shadow  of  a  thunder-cloud,  or  the  tongue  of  a 
cataract  heard  pealing  through  the  wilderness,  or  the  advent, 
rare  and  strange,  of  a  new  volume  to  the  solitary  vale — lifted 
him  up  toward  the  Empyrean,  would  soon  subside,  and  leave 
him  weak,  forlorn,  and  panting,  on  the  ])lain.  On  Sabbath, 
what  could  he  expect,  but  to  hear  the  same  tame  or  furious 
feebleness  uttered  from  pulpits  where  the  gospel  was  drawled 
forth  like  a  lullaby,  or,  worse  still,  poured  out  in  a  coarse 
and  loud-mouthed  torrent,  where  hell  was  talked  of  as  if  it 
were  a  vast  smithy-hre,  and  heaven,  as  if  it  were  a  carse 
country,  with  well-filled  barn-vards,  and  all  the  other  accompani¬ 
ments  of  Lowland  plenty  ?  If  he  were  to  leave  the  circle  of  the 
mountains,  what  prospect,  with  his  education  and  circumstances, 
but  to  sink  into  a  commercial  clerk,  or,  perhaps,  like  anotluT 
Michael  llrucc,  to  win  a  consumption  by  teaching  a  hedge- 
school  !  The  situation  of  the  boy  Hums,  at  Mount  Oliphant  or 
Tarbolton,  was  the  most  enviable  in  the  world  compared  to  that 
of  a  youth  in  the  Highlands,  of  the  last  or  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century — 

‘  Whom  Pheebus,  in  his  ire. 

Had  blasted  with  poetic  fire.* 

To  the  truth  of  this  picture — although  of  Lowland  parents,  and 
not  able  to  speak  a  word  of  Gaelic,  yet  born  in  the  throat  of  the 
Highlands — we  can  conscientiously  testify. 

From  our  hearts  we  rejoice  that  circumstances  have  fixed  our 
present,  and,  we  trust,  permanent,  abode,  at  a  distance  from 
mountain  scenery ;  for,  to  a  poetical  temperament,  we  arc  con¬ 
vinced  that  constant  residence  in  such  scenes  was  very  perni¬ 
cious,  however  delightful  and  inspiring  occasional  visits  arc. 
Mountains,  when  always  in  sight,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  spirit  ; 
they  start  questions  they  cannot  satisfy  ;  they  irritate,  without 
filling,  the  soul  ;  they  narrow  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  view  ; 
they  bring  back  exploded  childish  notions,  suspicions,  and  fears. 
1  hey  stand  up,  like  sublime  misanthropes,  dark  in  the  sunshine, 
and  shining  amid  the  darkness  as  with  a  light  from  hell.  And 
then,  the  people  residing  amidst  them  are  olten  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  their  dumb  neighbours;  they  are  small,  sycophantish. 
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narrow,  niggardly,  bigoted,  and  proud,  as  if,  because  their  hills 
rose  to  mountains,  they  might  sink  to  less  than  men. 

And  yet,  we  have  met  in  the  Highlands  with  true  poetic 
spirits,  and  cannot,  indeed,  travel  far  amid  their  wilds  without 
finding  the  genuine  poetic  fire — the  ‘  perfervidum  ingenium 
Scotorum’ — shining  in  dark  eyes,  burning  in  warm  hands,  and 
aspiring  in  lofty  foreheads.  And  now  that  the  sealed  book  of 
the  land  is  fairly  open,  and  that  education  is  abroad  in  its  loneliest 
valleys,  and  that  constant  intercourse  with  other  countries  is 
diluting  the  Highlander’s  pride — his  master  foible  ;  and  that  the 
refinements  of  society  are  checking  intemperance — his  main 
vice ;  and  that  religion,  in  a  lovelier  form,  is  beginning  to  cast 
her  rainbow  over  the  gorges  of  his  glens,  and  to  attune  his 
church-going  bells  to  a  softer  melody  ;  we  trust  that  it  will 
awaken  (as  the  bleating  of  a  hundred  folds  upon  Hen  An  rouses 
the  respondent  voices  of  Benvenue)  the  strains  of  a  mountain 
poetry  worthy  of  the 

‘  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.* 

But  we  must  return  to  the  book  before  us.  Its  object  is  ‘  to 
give  to  the  Gael,  or  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  a  succinct  history 
of  their  various  clans,  with  representations  of  their  various 
tartans,  correctly  delineated  and  coloured.  The  books  hitherto 
issued  on  the  subject  have  been  for  the  few  and  the  wealthy,  not 
for  the  community  at  large.  The  numberless  Highland  families, 
moreover,  who  have  long  left  the  region  of  their  sires,  and  have 
disused  its  language,  will  find  the  present  publication  has  been 
expressly  drawn  up  to  merit  their  acceptation.  The  backwoods¬ 
men  of  the  far  Western  world  may  recall,  through  it,  the  memory 
of  their  fathers  ;  and  the  Canadian  draw  thence  the  means  of 
reassuming  the  ancestral  dress  by  his  distant  lakes.’ 

This  object  has  been  well  fulfilled.  Mr.  Smibert,  an  ingenious 
Edinburgh  gentleman,  well-known  from  his  connexion  with 
‘  Chambers’s  Journal,’  the  ^  Scotsman,’  and  ‘  Hogg’s  Instructor,’ 
has  accomplished  his  tfisk  as  ably  as  any  Macdonald  or  ^lac- 
pherson  in  the  Highlands  could  have  done.  He  has  not, 
perhaps,  speculated  very  profoundly  upon  the  character  of  the 
Highland  tribes,  nor  ])aintcd  their  scenery  with  much  force,  nor 
shown  any  great  depth  or  novelty  of  antiquarian  lore ;  but  he 
has  done  wdiat  was  far  better  for  his  purpose — collected  a  most 
multifarious  and  interesting  mass  of  anecdote ;  embodied  in  his 
book  a  ^eat  ‘  cantle  ’  of  Scottish  history  ;  made  the  clans  defile 
before  him  with  very  considerable  military  skill ;  and  sprinkled 
everywhere  modern  allusions  and  poetical  quotations,  which 
make  the  past  blend  amicably  with  the  present.  It  is  such  a 
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book,  in  short,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  read  with  plea¬ 
sure,  reviewed  with  gusto,  and,  through  what  he  himself  supplied 
out  of  his  unbounded  stores,  he  would  have  made  the  commen¬ 
tary  more  valuable  than  the  text. 

When  we  first  opened  this  volume,  we  felt  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  illustrations.  We  expected  representations  of 
the  finer  Highland  scenes  famous  in  the  history  of  the  clans — 
the  grey  plain  of  Cullodcn,  in  connexion  with  the  Stewarts  ; 
Dundee  rushing  down  the  Pass  of  Killiccrankie,  opposite  the 
chapter  on  the  Grahams  ;  a  view  of  Findlater,  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  MacNabs;  and  the  grim  Glencoe,  rearing  its 
snowy  masses  as  it  did  on  that  fearful  morning  when  there  was 
not  ‘  an  house  but  there  was  one  dead.’  Instead  of  this,  we  saw 
only  tartan  following  tartan,  in  infinite  scries,  as  we  have  seen 
them  in  youth,  when  the  pibrochs  summoned  a  ‘  gathering  of 
tlic  clans,’  to  renew  their  ancient  sports  under  the  braes  of 
St.  Fillans,  with  the  lovely  Loch  Earn  on  the  west,  or  in  the  rich 
valley  of  llracmar,  with  Bcn-y-l)oord  towering  in  the  north, 
and  dark  Loch-na-gar  in  the  south-east, — not  seen  by  any  eye, 
but  touching  every  heart  and  mingling  with  every  imagination 
throughout  the  motley  throng.  Such  were  our  feelings  at  first ; 
but  as  we  gazed  on  at  those  ‘  coats  of  many  colours  ’ — those 
painted  skins  of  the  primeval  tribes,  transformed  into  plaids  and 
pliilabegs — those  fine  transcripts  of  Nature’s  hues,  as  shining  in 
the  rainbow,  and  the  withered  fern,  and  the  autumn  ash  and 
its  bright  rowan  berry ;  as  we  admired  the  infinite  blending  of 
the  original  colours — here  blue  the  deepest  lying  amid  the 
glaring  yellow  and  the  rich  green — there  one  glow  of  green 
striped  with  silvery  streaks  of  white  ;  here  a  glare  of  fiery  red 
bedropped  with  blue,  as  with  bits  of  sky — and  there  (the  tartan 
of  the  Clan  MacLaurin)  a  perfect  sun  of  colour,  prismahzcd^ 
with  the  loveliest  blue  for  the  centre,  and  with  green,  and  yellow, 
and  indigo,  and  dark  grey,  and  even  black  (no  colour  though  it 
be),  ranging  around  it — we  began  to  feel  what  poetry  there  may 
he  in  the  dress  of  man,  as  well  as  in  the  dress  of  Nature,  and 
that  both  are  children  and  reflectors  of  the  same  sun,  and  to 
wonder  that  no  poet  has  yet  adventured  any  distance  upon  this 
delicate  and  lovely  field.  Keats  and  'I'ennyson  have  given  us 
beautiful  little  sketches  of  the  dresses  of  their  respective  heroines. 
But  who,  following  in  their  footste])s,  shall  write  the  rhymed 
history  of  dress,  from  the  first  recking  lion-hide  worn  by  a 
warrior  of  the  infant  world,  down  through  the  flowing 
the  ancients,  the  ‘  garb  of  old  Gaul,’  the  turban  of  the  Lurks, 
the  gorgeous  vestments  of  God’s  ancient  pc^ople,  the  picturesque 
attire  of  the  American  Indians,  the  trews  and  plaid  of  Caledonia, 

the  sandal,  the  symar,  or  cloak,  or  shawl,  or  head-dress,  of 
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female  beauty  in  various  ages, — to  the  great  coat  of  the  modern 
llriton,  who  is,  in  the  language  of  Cowper — 

‘  An  honest  man,  close-buttoned  to  the  skin, 

Broad  cloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within.* 

The  only  dilllculty  in  the  way  of  such  an  historian  were  the 
danger  of  allowing  his  history  to  sink  altogether  into  the  satire 
— not  remembering  that  this  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  first  part  of  the  ‘  Clothes-riiilosophy  *  of  the 
redoubted  Sartor  llesartus.  AVe  propose  it,  in  its  comhhuition 
of  the  serious  and  ludicrous,  as  another  ‘  Task  ’  to  another 
Cowper.  He  sang  the  Sofa ;  who,  O  who !  shall  arise  and  sing 
the  Surtout  ? 

Our  interest  in  contemplating  the  clan  tartans  docs  not  alto¬ 
gether  arise  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours,  or  from  their 
resemblance  to  those  of  nature.  Other  associations  add  their 
artful  aid  to  the  effect.  A\'e  sec  these  tartans  dved  in  blood  as 
they  flutter  over  many  a  battle-field.  A  thousand  battles  look 
out  from  those  silent  pictures.  The  plains  of  Tipper  and 
Shcritf-muirs — the  rocky  pass  of  Killiecrankic — the  harvest-field 
of  Preston,  where  the  husbandman  and  Heath  toiled  together 
— the  marsh  of  Falkirk — the  ‘  waefu’  muir  ’  of  Drummossie — 
the  heights  of  Abraham — the  walls  of  lladajoz — the  plains  of 
Waterloo — and  the  defiles  of  Afghanistan — all  come  and  pass 
as  the  hand  slowly  turns  over  those  beautiful  delineations.  Then 
Fancy  sees,  or  thinks  she  sees,  a  correspondence  between  the 
colours  and  the  history  of  the  clans.  The  Iloyal  Clan  Stewart 
has  an  exceedingly  chequered  pattern,  and  one  in  which  the 
luckless  AVhite  Rose  of  York  too  much  predominates.  Red  and 
green  overpower  the  blue  in  the  Cameron  Plaid,  which  the  brave 
Donald  of  Lochiel  had  to  carry  over  his  shoulders  to  hopeless 
banishment,  and  his  brother  Archibald  to  the  scaffold.  The 
(iraham  Tartan,  worn  by  Montrose  and  Dundee,  is  almost 
wholly  green — a  colour  often  reputed  luckless.  And  do  not  the 
deej)  broad  squares  of  red,  forming  the  larger  portion  of  the 
MacGregor  I'artan  seem  a  silent  prophecy  of  the  fate  of  that 
wild,  but  warlike,  sept,  which  for  centuries  was  tracked,  like  n 
wounded  animal,  by  their  blood  i  ‘Superstitious,’  will  be  said ; 
but  remember,  w'e  have  left,  as  aforesaid,  our  incredulity  at  tlic 
Highland  line  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bridge  of  Dunkeld,  and 
have  a  right  to  be  as  superstitious  as  w’c  please  till  we  return  to 
resume  it. 

Mr.  Smibert,  in  his  notices,  traverses  a  very  w  ide  field,  over 
which  w’e  have  not  space  or  time  to  follow^  him.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  every  page  teems  with  facts — that  the  whole  forms  one 
of  the  best  after-dinner  books  of  the  season — and  that  we  may 
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point  out,  as  particularly  entertaining^,  the  chapters  on  the  Clans 
Huchanan,  Cameron,  MacGregor,  Comyn,  and  last,  not  least, 
MacNab.  The  details  of  the  life  of  Francie  MacNab  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  amusing,  and  as  rich  as  is  consistent  with  modesty, 
'riic  author  might  have  made  his  history  much  more  grossly 
and  grotesquely  interesting,  but  has  very  properly  suppressed 
an  account  of  the  old  scoundrers  seraglio,  which  was  almost 
oriental  in  numbers,  led  to  immeasurable  scandal  in  that  pas¬ 
toral  region,  and  gave  occasion  to  some  of  his  wittiest,  though 
coarsest,  jests. 

We  take  leave  of  Clanship  and  the  Clans  with  mingled 
(‘motions  of  regret  and  of  pleasure.  There  was  much  in  this 
phase  of  Feudalism  to  attract  the  imagination,  but  far  more  to 
repel  the  judgment  and  to  grieve  the  moral  sense.  The  clans 
were,  after  all,  societies  of  savages — cruel,  bloody,  theftuous, 
cunning,  false,  and  ignorant,  although  with  wild  gleams  of 
courage,  patriotism,  intellect,  and  virtue.  Their  chiefs  were 
images  of  their  followers,  made  on  a  more  colossal  scale,  but 
made  after  their  own  heart — wolf-dogs  amongst  curs  of  low  de¬ 
gree  and  of  smaller  size.  The  system,  with  all  its  patriarchal 
features,  was  a  falsehood,  because  a  fixture — conserving  some¬ 
thing  of  the  past,  it  ignored  all  the  august  possibilities  of  the 
future.  We  have  walked,  therefore,  through  Mr.  Smibert’s 
very  interesting  volume  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  meets  the 
elose  of  a  proud,  beautiful,  but  gloomy  and  threatening,  autumn 
day,  in  which  thunder-showers  and  glimpses  of  sunsliinc  have 
intermingled,  sunny  storms  swept  over  half-ripened  fields,  and 
prodigious  frowning  mountains  of  cloud  arisen  to  pour  out  hail 
and  tempest.  Thus  appear  to  us  the  castellated  mansions,  and 
wasting  feuds — the  iron  tempests  and  the  bloody  sunshine  of  the 
system  of  clanship.  But  it  no  more  exists.  It  is  abandoned  to 
the  purposes  of  poetry.  The  pennons  of  the  festal  steamship 
wave  now  where  once  waved  the  plumed  bonnets  of  the 
MacGregors.  The  horn  of  the  coach-guard  sounds  now  where 
once  sounded  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  chieftain.  Stage-coaches 
(driven  by  the  railways  to  the  Highlands  as  to  their  dernier 
ressorty  like  the  wolves  and  bears  of  an  elder  day,)  now  penetrate 
the  passes,  where  the  Catcrans  once  poured  down  their  half-naked 
ranks  to  seize  a  prey.  Periodicals,  newspapers,  books,  and 
bibles,  circulate  where,  not  long  ago,  stories  of  ghosts,  and 
floating  fragments  of  ancient  song,  were  all  the  literature.  Still 
we  shut  Mr.  Smibert’s  volume  w’ith  a  feeling  of  sorrow. 
Clanship  was  a  rude  shelter  to  many  a  brave  spirit.  It  did 
create  a  certain  wild  poetry.  It  did  nourish  a  certain  roujjh  de¬ 
votion  and  unkempt  courage.  It  was  the  parent  of  a  music,  the 
pibroch  of  which  still,  in  distant  lands,  and  heard  suddenly  in  the 
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streets  of  evening  cities,  sends  rushing  through  the  veins  a 
tide  of  national  feeling  which,  says  Burns,  ‘  shall  boil  on  till  the 
flood-gates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest.’  It  has  left,  too,  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own — for  to  what  else  are  we  to  trace  ^lacpherson’s 
unequal,  but  often  superb,  forgeries ;  some  of  Burns’s  and 
Campbell’s  noblest  poetry  ;  much  of  Wilson’s  finest  prose  ;  and 
the  best  of  the  best  fictions  in  the  world — need  we  name  the 
‘  Waverley,’  the  ‘  Antiquary,’  the  ‘  Rob  Roy,’  and  others  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  ?  Let  no  one,  then,  tread  contemptuously  on  the 
grave  of  Clanship  ;  and  no  humane  spirit  will  seek  to  do  it. 

*  Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  e’en  the  shade 
Of  aught  which  once  was  great  has  passed  away.’* 


Art.  VI. — Reports  of  the  Trial  and  Execution  of  William  Rossy  at 
York,  for  the  alleged  Murder  of  his  Wife.  York  Ileraldy  and 
Daily  NexvSy  August  \bthand  17M,  1850. 

Tiik  city  of  York  has  just  been  made  the  scene  of  one  of  those 
unutterably  horrible  and  depraving  exhibitions,  the  violent 
destruction  of  human  life  by  the  hands  of  a  public  executioner ; 
and  this  particular  instance  of  capital  punishment  has  been 
rendered  more  than  commonly  frightful  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  poor  victim  of  our  barbarous  law 
w’as  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  for  w  hich  he  suffered.  The 
following  narrative  will,  we  fear,  substantiate  this  statement, 
only,  alas !  too  clearly. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  a  young  man  named  AVilliam  Ross, 
then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  married,  at  Ashton-under- Lyne, 
a  woman  named  Mary  Bottomley.  This  youth  w^as  of  decent 
family,  and  of  perfectly  good  character.  His  wife’s  relations, 
howTver,  w’erc  persons  of  very  bad  reputation.  The  mother 
was  a  woman  of  most  abandoned  habits,  the  father  given  to 
drink  ;  and  more  than  once  several  members  of  the  family  had 
been  convicted  and  punished  for  felony.  So  depraved,  indeed, 
were  these  people  found  to  be,  that  Ross’s  family  refused  to 
associate  with  them,  and  even  declined  all  intimacy  with  Ross 
himself  on  their  account.  After  a  wdiile,  Ross  and  his  w  ife  went 
to  live  with  the  Bottomleys  at  Roughtowm,  a  village  about  three 
miles  from  Ashton,  w’here  he  and  his  wufe,  and  several  members 
of  his  wife’s  family,  procured  employment  at  a  cotton-mill.  Ibc 

•  Since  writing  this  review,  we  understand  that  a  copy  of  tlie  volume  was 
M*nl  latolv  to  Prince  Albert,  and  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  most  gracious 
and  flattering  manner. 
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"Rottomlev  family  at  this  time  consisted  of  the  father  and  mother, 
two  daughters  and  a  son  ;  and  a  married  daughter,  named  INfartha 
Buckley,  resided  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  their  house. 
The  household  lived  very  much  in  common ;  their  meals  seem  to 
have  been  generally  taken  together,  and  were  prepared  in  the 
same  vessels.  From  all  that  appears  in  evidence,  and  from 
inquiries  that  have  been  made  since  the  event  of  which  we  write, 
Boss  and  his  wife  lived  as  happily  together  as  is  usual  with 
persons  of  their  class.  There  was  one  occasion,  it  is  true,  when 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  produced  by  the  misconduct  of  his  wife,  Ross 
was  heard  to  say  to  her,  ‘  You  would  be  worth  more  dead  tJuni 
alive  /’  but  his  whole  conduct  to  her,  and  especially  in  times  of 
illness,  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  the  most  alfectionate  kind. 
The  father,  the  mother,  and  indeed  every  witness  who  testified 
on  the  subject,  unhesitatingly  acknowledged  this  fact. 

In  such  a  wretched  household,  quarrels  were,  of  course,  fre¬ 
quent  ;  and  it  mostly  happened  that  Ross  and  his  wife  were  on 
one  side,  and  the  whole  Bottomley  family  on  the  other.  The 
married  daughter  above  alluded  to,  Martha  Buckley,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  bitter  against  Ross,  and  is  shown  to  have  oft<'n  spoken 
of  him  in  contemptuous  and  threatening  terms.  Ill-will,  to  a 
distressing  extent,  thus  sprang  up  between  the  parties  ;  and  this 
angry  feeling  rose  to  a  climax  when  on  one  morning  in  May  last, 
William  Ross  gave  information  to  the  police  of  a  robbery  which 
his  mother-in-la\v,  and  one  of  her  sons,  had  perpetrated  upon  a 
neighbour.  At  this  point  of  the  story  the  tragedy  begins. 

In  w^as  on  Monday,  the  J27th  of  May  last,  that  Betty  Bottomley 
and  John  Bottomley,  were  taken  into  custody  on  the  charge 
above  alluded  to,  and  which,  it  is  important  to  repeat,  William 
Ross  was  to  prove  by  his  evidence.  It  seems,  indeed  it  is  distinctly 
shown,  that  Martha  Buckley,  the  Bottomleys’  married  daughter, 
was  very  much  incensed  to  find  that  Ross  should  have  accused 
her  relations  of  the  offence  w  hich  they  had  committed ;  and  she 
was  heard  to  say  that  ‘  she  would  do  that  to  lUlV  (meaning  Ross) 
‘  which  should  prevent  his  appearing  against  them^  Too  faith¬ 
fully  w  as  the  dreadful  promise  kept ! 

At  the  time  of  the  Bottomleys’  arrest,  Mary  Ross  was  slightly 
out  of  health.  On  the  preceding  Saturday,  Ross  had  taken  her 
to  Ashton,  and  had  there  consulted  an  apothecary  about  her 
health,  purchased  medicine  for  her,  and  said  that  ‘  he  did  not 
mind  what  the  expense  was,  so  as  he  could  have  her  well.’  Well, 
on  this  fatal  Monday,  and  shortly  after  the  Bottomleys  w'ere  in 
the  hands  of  the  police,  Martha  lluckley  went  to  sec  ilary  Ross. 
Be  it  remarked,  that  she  had  not  been  to  her  sister’s  house  for 
many  w’ceks  before,  not  having  been  on  good  terms  with  her ; 
and  that  on  being  asked  the  question,  she  acknowdedged  that 
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‘  she  had  never  attended  on  her  sister  before  in  her  life.’  On 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Mary  Ross  grew  worse,  and  Martha  Rucklcy 
had  been  to  see  her  again.  On  the  Wednesday,  Martha 
Buckley  called  many  times  at  her  sister’s  house,  and  took  several 
opportunities  to  prepare  the  victuals  which  the  invalid  was  to 
eat.  She  made  her  some  tea,  peeled  some  potatoes  for  her,  and 
was  in  the  house  alone  with  her  for  several  hours.  We  find  that 
she  was  constantly  at  the  bedside  of  Mary  Ross,  and  we  also  find 
that  once,  during  the  Wednesday  evening,  she  was  heard  by 
more  than  one  witness  to  say  ‘  she  wished  Mary  was  dead,  for 
she  knew  she  >vould  die ;’  for  which  expression,  and  for  the 
manner  of  it,  she  was  at  the  time  seriously  rebuked  by  those 
wlio  heard  it.  During  this  time  Ross  also  was  in  constant 
attendance  on  his  wife,  and  was  especially  careful  that  she  should 
take  her  medicine  as  directed.  On  the  Thursday  morning,  Mary 
Ross  became  much  worse,  and  died  after  some  hours  of  severe 
sutfering.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  his  wife  grew 
decidedly  worse,  Ross  went  again  for  medical  assistance,  fetched 
a  doctor  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  described  to  liim 
accurately  the  symptoms  of  her  illness  (although  they  showed  at 
once  that  she  was  suffering  from  poison),  and  exhibited  the 
utmost  anxiety  for  her  recovery.  It  should  also  be  stated  that 
Ross’s  demeanour  after  the  death  of  his  wife  was  of  a  character 
to  prove  how  deeply  he  felt  his  loss,  lie  is  shown  by  several 
witnesses  to  have  exhibited  great  grief,  and  from  his  entire 
conduct,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  sorrow  was 
assumed.  Bitter  tears  are  not  at  a  hypocrite’s  command ;  and 
poor  Ross  shed  these  in  sad  abundance. 

On  the  night  of  Mary  Ross’s  death,  the  young  man  was  taken 
into  custody  on  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  her.  What  gave 
rise  to  the  suspicion  has  not  transpired ;  but  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  grew  out  of  malicious  reports  set  afoot  by  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fii'st  consequence  of  the 
incarceration  of  Ross  was  the  discharge  of  the  Bottomlcys  from 
prison,  there  being  no  evidence  to  go  before  the  grand  jury; 
and  thus  the  expressed  object  of  Martha  Buckley  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

Ross  stoutly  asserted  his  innocence  on  his  apprehension,  and 
expressed  his  perfect  readiness  to  answer  any  charge  against  . 
him.  So  incomjdete,  indeed,  was  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
accusation,  that  Martha  Buckley  was  arrested  also ;  although  by 
the  way  this  person  appears  to  have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
her  goaler,  for  she  was  permitted  to  act  as  domestic  servant  at 
the  prison,  while  Ross  >vas  immured  as  closely  and  gloomily  as  if 
he  had  been  already  proved  guilty  of  the  murder. 

M  hen  questioned  on  the  subject  of  his  wife’s  death,  Ross  made 
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the  following  statement.  He  said  that  while  his  wife  lay  ill  on 
the  'Ihursday  morning,  Martha  Buckley  administered  a  white 
powder  to  her  in  some  treacle,  mistaking  it  for  cream  of  tartar ; 
and  that  when  she  found  out  her  error,  she  was  frightened,  and 
gave  him  the  rest  of  the  powder  to  put  out  of  the  w^ay,  olfering 
him  at  the  same  time  a  shilling  if  he  would  say  nothing  about  it. 
This  story  doubtless  seems  a  strange  one  ;  but  lloss,  be  it  borne  in 
mind,  was  a  young  man  of  extremely  simple  character,  which  brings 
the  statement  within  the  bounds  of  probability  ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  when  he  was  arrested  he  was  actually  parleying  with  Martha 
Buckley,  and  had  a  shilling  in  his  hand,  which  she  had  apparently 
been  forcing  upon  him.  So  incredible  did  the  talc  appear  to  the 
police,  however,  that  after  the  coroner’s  inquest  (at  which  an 
open  verdict  w’as  returned),  ^lartha  Buckley  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  M  illiam  Boss  kept  in  gaol  to  a>vait  a  trial.  So  matters 
rested  till  the  assizes. 

The  day  of  trial  came  ;  and  there  was  great  excitement  at 
York  upon  the  subject.  The  only  witnesses  against  Boss  who 
testified  materially  against  him  were  the  Bottoinleys — those  in¬ 
famous  people,  of  wdiom  it  was  said  by  a  magistrate  who  knew 
them  well,  that  he  w’ould  not  believe  them  on  their  oath.  The 
following  hicts,  however,  were  deposed : — That  Boss  had  pur¬ 
chased  arsenic  at  Ashton  some  time  before  the  death  of  his  wife 
— that  hiswdfehad  clearly  died  of  the  particular  poison  in  ques¬ 
tion — that  he  had  made  use  of  the  \vords  to  his  wife.  Thou  art 
worth  more  dead  than  alive — and  that  he  became  entitled  to  £4 
club-money  on  her  decease.  It  was  further  stated  in  evidence, 
that  a  quantity  of  arsenic  had  been  found  in  the  prisoner’s  fob, 
some  days  after  his  apprehension — that  some  arsenic  had  also 
been  discovered  in  a  mattress  belonging  to  him — and  that,  when 
he  Avent  for  a  doctor,  he  only  pretended  to  go,  and  returned  say¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Schofield  w^as  not  at  home.  'Fliese  facts  appeared 
so  plainly  to  prove  the  case  against  the  accused,  that  the  jury 
found  him  “  (luilty,”  after  a  very  brief  consultation;  and  the 
presiding  judge  (]\Ir.  Justice  Crcsswell)  immediately  sentenced 
him  to  death. 

Subsequent  to  the  trial,  how'ever,  certain  circumstances 
came  to  light  wdiich  tended  to  create  very  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  prisoner’s  guilt;  and  his  solicitor,  aided  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Dymond,  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  Mr.  Barry,  of  Blough-court  (to  whose 
exertions  in  such  cases  w^e  beg  to  offer  our  humble,  but  sincere, 
expressions  of  respect),  set  to  work  to  investigate  more  closely 
than  w’as  done  at  the  arraignment,  the  w  hole  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  melancholy  story. 

Ihe  evidence  w  hich  these  humane  gentlemen  w'crc  enabled  to 
collect  established  beyond  question  the  following  important 
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facts : — That  although  Ross  made  use  of  the  unhappy  expression 
above  alluded  to,  it  was  in  a  momentary  fit  of  anger,  caused  by 
the  intemperance  of  his  wife,  and  at  least  two  months  before  her 
death — that  he  had  been  habitually  kind  to  his  wife,  both  before 
aud  since  this  little  quarrel,  and  nad  been  discussing  plans  for 
taking  her,  when  she  grew  well,  with  her  sister,  to  America  ; — 
that  when  he  bought  the  arsenic,  he  did  so  at  Martha  Ihicklci/s 
request y  and  said  so  at  the  time  to  the  druggist  of  whom  he  pur¬ 
chased  it — that  he  aftected  no  concealment  on  the  occasion,  but 
took  a  witness  w  ith  him — that  Martha  Buckley  had  been  heard 
to  say,  by  more  than  one  w  itness,  that  when  Bill  (the  prisoner) 
went  to  Ashton  again,  she  should  get  him  to  buy  some  mark’ry 
(arsenic)  for  her — and  that  he  was  seen  to  give  her  a  small 
packet  on  his  return  from  Ashton  ; — that  although  the  servant  of 
l)r.  Schofield  asserted  in  evidence  that  Ross  did  not  go,  as  he 
said  he  did,  to  her  master  on  the  day  described,  she  had  stated 
that  he  had  done  so  to  one  of  the  witnesses  ; — that  the  bed  in 
wdiich  it  had  been  insinuated  that  Ross  had  concealed  some  of 
the  arsenic  had  been  last  slept  in  by  tw'o  of  the  Bottomleys,  and 
subsequently  purchased  by  the  man  named  Dyer,  whose  character 
w  as  most  infamous  ; — that  although  Ross  w’as  certainly  entitled 
to  £4  club-money  on  the  death  of  his  wnfe,  he  w  as  making  from 
IO5.  to  125.  a-w’eek  by  her  labour,  and  therefore  could  have  had 
no  pecuniary  motive  for  destroying  her ; — that  the  father  w'as 
commissioned  to  see  after  this  club-money,  and  did  so,  and  got 
it,  and  spent  it  in  drink  ; — that  William  Bottomley  and  his  w  ife 
had  been  heard  to  say  repeatedly  after  the  conviction,  that  A\  ill 
(the  prisoner)  w  as  certainly  innocent,  but  that  ‘  revenge  was 
sw’eet,’  and  that  it  ‘  w’as  hard  to  go  against  one’s  owm  ’ — alluding 
expressly  to  Martha  Buckley; — that  whether  Ross  Ccalled  on  Dr. 
Schofield,  or  not,  he  certainly  w  ent  to  Dr.  Ilalkyard,  w  ho  came 
to  see  his  w  ife,  and  attended  her  to  the  last  ;  a  fact  which  com¬ 
pletely  ignores  the  supposition,  that  the  accused  had  an  objection 
to  fetching  a  doctor — a  point  which  told  much  against  him  on  his 
trial  ; — tliat  Ross’s  poverty  alone  prevented  him  from  bringing 
forw’ard  witnesses  for  the  defence  ; — that  his  wife,  when  dying, 
called  him  to  her  bedside,  and,  after  expressing  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  hwiy  said,  *  William,  for  what  my  sister  Martha  has 
given  and  done  to  me,  she  w'ill  wither  aw^ay  like  a  leaf  on  a 
tree — that,  just  before  the  murder,  Martha  Buckley  applied 
for  arsenic  to  two  dijf'erent  druggists  in  Mossley,  who  refused  to 
let  her  have  it,  and  that  she  subsequently  told  a  witness  she  had 
got  some,  nevertheless  ; — that  immediately  after  Mary  Ross’s 
death,  the  impression  of  the  w’hole  neighbourhood  was,  that 
Martha  Buckley  had  caused  it ; — that  since  the  trial,  several  of 
the  chief  witnesses  against  Ross  had  attempted  various  crimes, 
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and  even  threatened  lives ; — and  that  no  arsenic  was  found  in  the 
remains  of  the  medicine  or  food  from  whicli  Ross  had  supplied 
his  wife,  or  in  any  of  the  unclcaned  vessels  from  which  he  had 
fed  her. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance  connected  with  this  case, 
which  requires  separate  and  particular  notice.  On  the  Tuesday, 
when  Mary  Ross  was  but  slightly  ill,  Martha  Ruckley  went  to 
the  mill  where  the  invalid  worked,  and  fetched  away  her  recd~ 
hook  and  nipperSy  the  implements  which  she  used  in  her  labour. 
Now,  there  was  a  sick-club  established  among  the  operatives  at 
this  mill,  and  so  long  as  the  reed-hook  and  nippers  were  left 
there,  the  owner  was  concluded  to  be  at  work,  and  was  entitled 
to  pecuniary  help.  The  fetching  away  of  these  implements  was, 
therefore,  a  very  significant  act.  It  intimated,  at  least,  that 
Mary  Ross  was  not  going  to  work  at  the  mill  any  more  ;  and  even 
if  it  cannot  be  interpreted  into  a  proof  of  a  foregone  determination 
to  murder  the  poor  creature,  it  at  all  events  was  a  piece  of  wanton 
cruelty,  having  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  that  pecuniary 
assistance  to  which,  as  a  member  of  the  club,  she  was  entitleu. 
On  this  point,  however,  we  say  no  more,  but  proceed  with  our 
mournful  history. 

The  facts  above  established  were  so  important,  that  an  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  re-in vestigatc  the 
case.  Many  petitions,  indeed,  were  forwarded  to  Sir  George 
Grey ;  and,  eventually,  a  week’s  respite  was  ordered,  so  that 
further  inquiries  might  take  place.  And  this  brings  us  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  investigations  involving  life  or  death  are 
carried  on  by  our  magisterial  officials. 

In  the  first  place,  the  investigation  was  kept  entirely  secret. 
The  prisoner’s  solicitor  only  heard  of  it  by  chance,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  be  present  during  the  inquiry,  although  the  police, 
upon  whose  accusation  alone  Ross  was  arraigned,  were  permitted 
to  be  in  attendance.  The  conduct  of  the  officials  appears  to  have 
been  shameful  in  the  highest  degree.  Grisdell,  the  informing 
constable,  refused  even  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  magistrates 
from  the  prisoner’s  solicitor.  Radcliflfe,  the  magistrates’  clerk, 
would  not  so  much  as  see  that  gentleman.  The  magistrates 
themselves  are  stated  to  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  depress 
every  person  connected  with  the  defence.  Three  or  four  times 
did  the  solicitor  apply  formally  to  be  present ;  and  every  time 
his  application  was  refused. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  story.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  be  personally  present  on  the  prisoner’s  behalf,  Mr. 
Darnton  wrote  to  the  magistrates  to  request  that  certain  persons 
whom  he  named  should  be  examined,  whose  testimony  he 
believed  would  tend  to  the  prisoner’s  exculpation.  Six  of  these 
witnesses  the  magistrates  refused  to  hear,  although  their  testi- 
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monv  was  of  extreme  importance — alleging  that  they  were  not 
named  in  their  instructions  from  the  Home-Secretary.  Thus  the 
iiccused  was  not  only  unrepresented  at  this  his  second  trial,  but 
the  very  evidence  which  had  led  to  the  re-investigation  was  not 
allowed  to  be  stated. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  inquiry,  it  was  clearly  established 
that  Martha  Buckley  had  directed  Ross  to  buy  the  poison ;  that 
she  had  attended  upon  the  deceased  during  her  illness ;  that  she 
had  expressed  bitter  feelings  towards  her  throughout  that  period ; 
and  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  Ross 
had  given  his  wife  poison  in  anything  that  he  had  administered 
to  her.  Beyond  all  this,  there  w  as  not  the  slightest  proof  of  any 
motive  on  his  part  for  destroying  her — a  link  w  hich  we  maintain 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  furnished  in  all  cases  of  murder, 
where  there  is  no  actual  witness  of  the  deed,  nor  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  entertained,  or  had  entertained,  the  least  ill- 
feeling  against  her. 

The  evidence  thus  collected  w^as  in  due  course  forw’arded  to 
Sir  George  Grey ;  and  that  the  right  honourable  baronet  enter¬ 
tained  doubts  upon  the  matter  is  proved  by  his  returning  a 
portion  of  this  fresh  testimony  to  a  magistrate  in  York,  w  ith  an 
inquiry  as  to  its  validity.  The  answer  returned  w^as  to  the 
effect  that  the  witnesses  in  question  wxre  to  be  fully  relied  upon. 
Notwithstanding  this  reply,  however,  which  must  clearly  have 
left  Sir  George  Grey’s  doubts  still  unsolved,  on  Friday  morning 
a  letter  w’as  received  from  the  Home  Office  directing  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence ;  and  on  Saturday  morning,  the  unfortunate 
youth  was  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  w  as  dead,  he  protesting 
liis  innocence  till  the  last  moment,  and  the  wdiole  city  of  York 
believing  him. 

And  now  it  wull  naturally  be  asked  why  such  w  as  the  result 
in  a  case  which  at  best  w  as  a  most  doubtful  one,  and  which,  in 
the  eye  of  every  person  not  hardened  by  official  experience,  w  as 
clearly  favourable  to  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  The  w  hole 
talc  seems  so  improbable,  that  w’e  can  well  excuse  the  w'arnith 
W’ith  w’hich  a  friend  of  our  own  assured  us  ‘  he  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  it.’  But  it  is  as  true  as  unquestionable  facts  can  make  it ; 
and  wre,  pondering  on  it  much  and  sorrowfully,  have  only  to 
offer  the  following  explanation : — At  the  trial,  the  judge  took 
u^)on  himself  to  say  to  the  prisoner,  on  his  asseveration  of  his 
innocence, — ‘  It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  protest  that  you  are  not 
guilty ;  for  I  am  as  convinced  that  your  hand  administered  the 
fatal  dose  as  if  I  had  seen  it  with  these  eyes.  And  after  such 
a  determined  expression  of  opinion,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  chose  rather  to  rely  upon  the  prejudice  of  the 
judge,  man  upon  the  facts  w’hich  his  ow’n  inquiry  had  evolved. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  advance  tliis  supposition  thought- 
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Icssly.  We  repeat  it  coolly,  deliberately,  mournfully.  The  facts 
bear  out  our  accusation  only  too  well.  The  inquiry  was  a  farce  ; 
for  the  result  must  have  been  predetermined.  The  investigation 
was  not  concluded  till  the  Thursday  morning,  and,  granting 
that  the  evidence  was  transmitted  to  the  Home-Secretary  by  the 
fastest  possible  express,  he  could  not  have  received  it  till  the 
Thursday  afternoon.  Yet,  on  the  Friday  morning,  the  governor 
of  York  Gaol  received  Sir  George  Grey’s  final  directions  to  hang 
the  prisoner ;  and  these,  it  is  evident,  must  have  left  London 
on  Thursday  night.  Now,  it  is  palpably  impossible  that  all  the 
fresh  evidence  which  was  sent  up  could  be  investigated,  or  could 
even  be  read,  and  the  judge  communicated  with,  and  an  answer 
returned  to  York  in  this  brief  interval.  The  witnesses  were 
numerous,  their  testimony  was  voluminous  and  contradictory, 
and  it  has  taken  us  several  days  to  go  through  it,  and  master 
it  effectually.  Are  we  not  forced  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  final  decision  was  arranged  before  the  fresh  evidence  was 
read,  or  even  received,  by  the  Home-Secretary;  and  that  an 
innocent  fellow-creature  has  been  killed  out  of  compliment  to 
the  vanity  of  a  judge  ? 

We  will  only  add,  that,  besides  the  strong  presumption  which 
facts  afford  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  this  unfortunate  young 
man,  a  powerful  argument  to  the  same  effect  may  be  derived 
from  his  demeanour  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  accusa¬ 
tion,  trial,  sentence,  and  execution.  From  the  first  to  the  last, 
he  constantly  asserted  his  perfect  guiltlessness  of  the  crime  ;  and 
every  fresh  inquiry  tended  to  confirm  the  statement  which  he 
originally  made,  and  in  which  he  never  varied.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  take  his  own  assertions  as  evidence ;  but  still  we  cannot 
help  being  favourably  impressed  with  the  perfect  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  of  his  whole  conduct.  Some  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  his  fate  arc  inexpressibly  affecting.  His 
interview  with  his  brother,  when,  sobbing,  he  threw  his  arm 
round  his  neck,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Well,  thank  God,  if  I  die, 
I  die  innocent,’  is  in  itself  a  tragedy  ;  and  we  were  never  more 
deeply  moved  than  on  learning  that  when  left  alone  in  his  cell, 
after  he  had  been  finally  told  that  he  was  to  die,  he  fell  into  an 
agony  of  prayer,  and  called  upon  his  Maker  to  bear  witness  that 
he  was  utterly  free  from  the  crime  for  which  he  was  unjustly 
doomed  to  suffer.  A  fact  like  this  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  of  his  guilt,  and  to  us  it  is  a  '  confirmation  strong, 
as  proofs  of  holy  writ,’  that  lloss  was  no  more  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed  of  murder  than  the  judge  who  tried  him. 

Here  the  shocking  story  ends.  To  all  appearance  a  fellow- 
creature  has  been  killed  for  a  crime  which  he  never  committed, 
and  there  is  now  no  help  for  it.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  recall ; 
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the  cold  grave  has  closed  over  him ;  the  dismal  tragedy  has  con¬ 
cluded  ;  the  curtain  has  fallen  on  the  thrilling  scene ;  and  what 
remains  ? 

This  remains,  only  too  palpably; — that,  under  the  system 
which  has  murdered  poor  Ross,  no  one  of  us  is  safe  from  being 
murdered  too.  Let  but  suspicion  weave  her  frightful  web 
around  us,  and  we  have  from  that  moment  little  chance  of  escape. 
There  w  ill  be  police,  urgent,  for  credit’s  sake,  to  convict  us ; 
there  will  be  guilty  witnesses,  glad  enough  to  purchase  their 
escape  by  our  condemnation ;  there  will  be  judges,  as  eager  to 
affirm  our  guilt  as  if  they  gloated  in  it ;  and  there  will  be  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  who  will  take  the  story  of  our  accusers  for  granted, 
and  consign  us,  without  a  pang,  to  the  hangman.  We  may  pro¬ 
duce  evidence  upon  evidence  to  prove  that  we  are  guiltless ;  our 
explanations  will  not  be  listened  to.  We  may  have  the  execution 
of  our  sentence  delayed  for  a  brief  w  bile ;  but  it  w  ill  only  be  to 
mock  us  with  false  hopes,  so  that  the  horror  and  terror  of  our 
situation  may  at  the  last  be  all  the  more  overwhelming. 

O  men  and  women  of  England!  how  long  will  you  permit 
the  perpetration  of  these  murderous  butcheries  ?  How’  long  will 
you  allow  your  fellow-creatures  to  suffer  for  no  end,  and  often¬ 
times  to  suffer  innocently  ?  If  no  other  consideration  can  move 
you,  then  think  of  the  awful  possibility  that  you  yourselves, 
though  guiltless  of  crime,  may  be  hurled  at  any  moment  into  the 
presence  of  your  Eternal  Judge,  however  unfit  you  may  be  to 
meet  him.  And  if  you  can,  however  feebly,  realize  the  dread¬ 
ful  possibility,  then  this  brief  reference  to  a  case  that  only  too 
sadly  illustrates  your  peril,  will  not  have  been  presented  to  you 
entirely  in  vain. 


Art.  VII. — Fire  Years  of  a  Hunter'^s  Life  in  South  Africa,  If  »V/i 
Notices  of  the  Native  Tribes^  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Chase  of  the 
Ltoiiy  Elephant^  Hippopotamus^  Giraffe^  Rhinoceros^  ff  dh 

Rhistrations,  By  Roualeyn  Gordon  Gumming,  Esq.  Two  A  ols. 
London:  Murray.  1850. 

There  is  no  country  so  rich  in  sport  as  the  wild  region  lying 
around  the  Ramangwato  mountains,  in  the  interior  of  South 
Africa.  There  the  endless  forests  are  still  full  of  elephant  herds ; 
Hons  roam  in  troops  over  the  plains ;  the  rhinoceros,  w  ith 
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armed  snout,  turns  up  the  earth  in  the  woods ;  the  hippopotamus 
llouuders  in  the  river;  and  myriads  of  antelopes,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  an  ox  to  that  of  a  fallow-deer,  swarm  m  a 
wilderness  where  water  and  pasturage  abound.  The  poetical 
narratives  of  the  ‘  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ’  describe  a 
‘  Land  of  Beasts,’  where  animal  life  teemed  to  an  extent  beyond 
the  power  of  fancy  to  imagine  ;  but  this  unexplored  territory 
would  seem  to  rival,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  fabulous  creation  of 
the  Arabian  romancer,  if  it  be  not  identical  with  it.  It  is  the 
sportsman's  paradise,  the  happy  hunting-ground,  where  men 
learn  to  despise  deer-stalking  in  the  Highlands,  and  even  ti^er- 
shooting  in  the  jungles  of  India.  For  ourselves,  we  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  lovers  of  sport;  delighting  more  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  antelope  herd  grazing  on  the  rich  green  pasture, 
than  in  the  idea  of  galloping  along  the  line  and  slaughtering  the 
animals,  from  a  mere  desire  to  extinguish  life.  Yet  this  feeling 
is  uncommon.  Its  contrary  appears  an  instinct ;  and,  to  those 
possessed  of  that  instinct,  no  region  offers  such  a  field  as  the  far 
interior  of  South  Africa. 

The  late  Sir  AVilliam  Harris,  who  carried  a  rifle  through  many 
districts  of  the  great  forest- covered  continent,  exulted  in  its 
plenitude  of  game,  and  has  recorded  his  adventures,  as  well  cis 
illustrated  the  objects  of  them,  in  a  collection  of  magnificent  plates. 
Anotlicr  gentleman  has  now  come  before  us,  with  an  account  of 
his  achievements,  in  imitation  of  Nimrod.  He  carries  away  the 
palm  from  his  predecessor,  whose  trophies  he  has  outrivalled ; 
and  the  narrative  of  his  adventures,  now  under  review,  is  of 
unequal  interest  and  originality.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
carried  on  a  great  war  against  the  wild  beasts  of  South  Africa ; 
laying  the  plan  of  his  campaign,  furnishing  his  waggons  with 
abundance  of  provisions,  and  collecting  a  small  number  of 
followers,  with  all  the  necessaries  for  a  protracted  sojourn  in 
those  desolate  wilds.  Such  scenery  as  there  opened  to  his  view 
was  to  him  more  pleasant  than  the  fairest  prospect  in  a  civilized 
and  peopled  land — wild  plains,  bordered  with  mighty  forests, 
full  of  gloom,  and  teeming  with  the  elephant,  the  lion,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  sea-horse,  the  gemsbok,  and  the  brindled  gnoo. 

No  traveller  had  hitherto  penetrated  into  the  Bamangwato 
country,  and  our  hunter  enjoyed  thus  a  double  pleasure.  Magni¬ 
ficent  objects  of  sport  abounded,  and  a  new  region  continually 
widened  to  his  view,  as  he  wandered  through  the  savage  and 
desolate  wood,  climbed  the  blue-peaked  mountains,  or  chased 
the  hippopotamus  down  the  waters  of  some  winding  stream. 
Such,  however,  was  the  tone  of  our  traveller’s  mind,  that  little 
was  attractive  to  him  but  the  game  he  destroyed.  Landscapes 
of  beauty  and  grandeur  were  unnoticed,  and  few  accounts  are 
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afforded  us  of  the  tribes  with  the  singular  features  of  their  life ; 
for,  interesting  as  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Cumming,  it  owes  its  charms 
to  the  adventures  he  fell  in  with,  related  in  a  lively  manner, 
without  inspiring  us  with  respect  for  the  hero  of  them.  Fitted 
by  nature  to  use  a  rifle,  and  kill  wild  beasts,  he  appears  to 
have  chosen  the  only  path  where  his  genius  w’ould  shine.  To 
some  one  gift  is  given,  to  some  another ;  and  to  Mr.  Cumming, 
skill  in  the  slaughter  of  the  savage  brute  and  the  gentle  antelope 
may  make  up  for  the  absence  of  nobler  qualities. 

Not  entering  into  a  detail  of  all  the  coffee,  brandy,  meal,  and 
the  thousand  other  articles  with  w’hich  the  traveller  stored  his 
capacious  Cape  waggons,  we  may  glance  at  the  armament  he 
carried  for  his  campaign  against  the  denizens  of  tire  wilderness. 
With  such  provisions,  aided  by  the  courage,  nerve,  and  skill, 
with  which  the  modest  narrator  emphatically  informs  us  he  has 
been  liberally  blessed,  the  issue  of  the  w^ar  could  be  little  doubt¬ 
ful.  Three  double-barrelled  rifles ;  three  stout  double-barrelled 
guns,  for  rough  work;  and  a  heavy  German  rifle,  carrying  twelve 
balls  to  the  pound  ;  lead-ladles,  bullet-moulds,  loading*  rods, 
shot- belts,  powder-flasks ;  three  hundred  weight  of  lead ;  half  a 
hundred  weight  of  pewter,  to  harden  the  bullets ;  ten  thousand 
prepared  leaden  bullets,  fifty  thousand  percussion  caps,  two 
thousand  flints,  and  four  hundred  pounds  of  powder.  Such  was 
the  formidable  equipment  of  the  single  hunter. 

11  ut,  if  his  prepinations  were  great,  the  results  were  equal. 
He  shot  more  than  a  hundred  large  elephants,  scores  of  lions, 
hippopotami,  and  rhinoceroses,  knocked  over  buffaloes  without 
end,  and  elands,  rheinboks,  rheeboks,  gemsboks,  and  spring¬ 
boks,  beyond  calculation.  The  tall  camel-leopard  many  times 
laid  its  lofty  head  on  the  grass  at  the  bidding  of  his  rifle ;  and 
the  mailed  crocodile,  struck  in  the  nostril  by  a  rifle-ball,  found, 
like  Achilles,  that  a  creature,  vulnerable  in  one  part,  cannot 
escape  the  skill  of  a  determined  enemy.  Nearly  thirty  tons  of 
skins  and  horns  are  now  piled  up,  as  the  hunter’s  trophies, 
besides  a  more  practical  reward  in  the  coinage  of  the  realm. 
M  c  may,  therefore,  imagine  that  a  narrative  of  such  a  hunts¬ 
man’s  career,  admirably  told,  must  be  exciting  to  an  unusual 
degree.  We  may  take  an  Asmodean  flight  over  the  far  interior 
of  Southern  Africa,  and  descend  to  join  the  hunter  in  a  few  of 
his  encounters  wuth  the  four-footed  inhabitants  of  those  beau¬ 
tiful  regions.  They  w’ere  not,  however,  the  sole  denizens  of  the 
country.  Races  of  men,  as  wild  as  the  lions  w  hom  they  dreaded, 
dwelt  at  intervals  in  the  provinces  through  which  the  traveller 
pissed,  especially  among  the  Bamangw’ato  mountains,  where  a 
king — a  personage  found  invariably  among  savage  races — held  his 
court,  surrounded  by  the  hereditary  wisdom  of  his  realm,  cm- 
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bodied  in  indolent  vagabonds  of  the  forest,  and  bartered  his  stores 
of  ivory  for  the  muskets  of  the  %vhite  man.  Mr.  Gumming 
comes  from  the  North,  where  he  imbibed  a  love  of  deer-stalking, 
and  learned  also  the  philosophy  of  lago — ‘  Put  money  in  thy 
purse.’  He  sold  his  muskets  to  the  African  king,  at  a  profit  of 
three  thousand  per  cent. ! 

During  the  early  part  of  the  journey  ostriches  were  frequently 
observed.  Our  traveller  affords  a  curious  account  of  them  : — 

‘  If  a  person  discovers  the  nest,  and  does  not  at  once  remove  the 
eggs,  on  returning  he  will,  most  probably,  find  them  all  smashed. 
This  the  old  birds  almost  invariably  do,  even  when  the  intruder  has  not 
handled  the  eggs,  or  so  much  as  ridden  within  five  yards  of  them. 
The  nest  is  merely  a  hollow  scooped  in  the  sandy  soil,  generally  among 
heath,  or  other  low  bushes ;  its  diameter  is  about  seven  feet ;  it  is 
believed  that  two  hens  often  lay  in  one  nest.  The  hatching  of  the 
eggs  is  not  left,  as  is  generally  believed,  to  the  sun ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cock  relieves  the  hen  in  the  incubation.  The  eggs  form 
a  considerable  item  in  the  Bushman's  cutsifie  ;  and  the  shells  are  con¬ 
verted  into  water-flasks,  cups,  and  dishes.  I  have  often  seen  girls, 
who  belong  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Ualahadi  desert,  come  down 
to  the  fountains  from  their  remote  habitations,  sometimes  situated  at 
an  amazing  distance,  each  carrying  on  her  back  a  kaross,  or  a  network, 
containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ostrich  egg-shells,  which  had  been 
emptied  by  a  small  aperture  at  one  end  ;  these  they  fill  with  water,  and 
cork  up  the  hole  with  grass. 

‘  A  fiivourite  method  adopted  by  the  wild  Bushman  for  approaching 
the  ostrich  and  other  varieties  of  game,  is,  to  clothe  himself  in  the  skin 
of  one  of  these  birds,  in  which,  taking  care  of  the  wind,  he  stalks  about 
the  ])lain,  cunningly  imitating  the  gait  and  motions  of  the  ostrich,  until 
within  range,  when,  with  a  well-directed  poisoned  arrow,  from  his  tiny 
bow,  he  can  generally  seal  the  fate  of  any  of  the  ordinary  varieties 
of  game.  When  a  Bushman  finds  an  ostrich’s  nest,  he  generally 
ensconces  himself  in  it,  and  there  awaits  the  return  of  the  old  birds, 
by  which  means  he  generally  secures  the  pair.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
little  arrows  that  the  majority  of  the  fine  plumes  are  obtained  which 
grace  the  heads  of  the  fair  throughout  the  civilized  world.’ — Vol.  i. 
p.  114. 

On  the  flats  bordering  the  Vraal  river,  the  hunter  fell  in 
with  some  springboks,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  galloped.  Gra¬ 
dually,  herd  after  herd  appeared  in  view,  seeming  to  spring  out 
of  the  earth,  until  the  whole  plain  was  whitened,  as  far  as  eye 
could  reach,  with  these  animals.  A  herd  of  black  gnoos  occa¬ 
sionally  mingled  with  them,  in  singular  contrast  of  colour. 
Aw’ay  they  ran  in  myriads,  whisking  and  lashing  their  long 
white  tails,  as  the  horseman  sped  after  them  ;  he,  however,  only 
succeeded  in  w’ounding  one,  which  escaped.  Nevertheless,  he 
Was  now  convinced  that  the  rumours  he  had  heard  of  the 
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cxhausticss  numbers  of  wild  animals  in  these  regions,  were  not 
fabulous ;  and,  therefore,  was  content  with  his  first  essay,  un¬ 
successful  as  it  had  been.  During  the  succeeding  day's  journey, 
the  flats*  were  observed  to  be  covered  with  thousands  of  skulls 
and  bones,  in  miniature  resemblance  to  Sinbad’s  elephant  burial- 
ground,  indicating  the  number  that  lived  and  died  in  this  finely- 
pastured  province.  Another  interesting  sight  to  the  sportsman 
was  the  jackal  in  chase  of  the  antelope  ;  both  creatures  being 
marvellously  swift  of  foot,  the  gentler  generally  falling  a  victim 
to  the  fangs  of  its  carnivorous  pursuer.  Far  into  the  interior 
Mr.  Gumming  was  assisted,  in  his  chase  of  a  gigantic  bull- 
buflalo,  by  three  lions,  who  overtook  the  mighty  beast,  and 
assisted  in  his  destruction.  Two  of  them  were  shot. 

Chasing  the  springbok,  the  hartebeast,  the  giraffe,  and  the 
ostrich,  with  considerable  success,  the  hunter  panted  for  nobler 
game.  He  was,  therefore,  rejoiced  on  learning  that  he  was 
approaching  the  country  where  lions  were  numerous.  Some  men 
met  him  with  the  intelligence  that  tw^o  had  been  shot  by  the  Boers, 
and  were  lying  in  front  of  a  farm-house  further  on.  Hastening 
to  view'  the  victims,  our  sportsman  was  surprised  to  find  them 
extended  on  the  grass,  their  skins  completely  riddled  and  spoilt 
by  the  balls,  and  their  heads  literally  knocked  to  pieces  w  ith 
bullets.  This  is  the  custom  among  the  Boers.  Having  shot  a 
lion,  they  fear  to  approach  the  victim  until  perfectly  assured  of 
his  death,  so  they  pelt  him  with  lead  until  his  hide  is  worthless. 
On  one  occiisiou,  a  man  having  dismounted  to  discharge  his  gun, 
w  as  knocked  over  by  the  lion  before  he  could  regain  his  saddle. 
The  brute  did  not  injure  him,  but  stood  over  liis  prostrate  form 
shaking  his  shaggy  mane,  lashing  his  tail,  and  growding  angrily, 
while  the  unfortunate  hunter’s  comrades,  fearing  to  approach, 
opened  a  regular  rifle- battery  from  a  distance — shot  the  man, 
missed  the  lion,  and  returned  home  without  the  satisfaction  of 
cither  saving  their  friend  or  revenging  his  death. 

While  he  pursued  his  way,  however,  towards  the  elephant’s 
forests,  in  the  Bamangwato  country,  the  hunter  did  not  neglect 
the  sport  that  offered  itself  on  the  route.  The  w'hole  region 
teemed  with  animal  life,  and  many  a  wild  chase  took  place  after 
the  bounding  antelope  and  the  graceful  rheinbok.  One  day,  a 
huge  boar  was  started,  and  Mr.  Gumming  rode  after  him  for  two 
miles ;  arriving  w  ithin  gun-shot,  he  resolved  to  drive  the  game 
tow'ards  the  w  aggon,  that  the  mfen  might  have  little  trouble  in 
securing  its  flesh.  The  brute  steadily  ran  along,  appearing  to 
know  the  way  w’ell.  Surprised  at  this,  the  hunter  galloped  ahead 
of  him,  confident  that  he  had  but  to  dismount  w’hcn  he  chose 
and  bowl  him  over.  Still  the  boar  trotted  behind  the  horse  like 
a  hog.  Suspecting  he  had  some  impenetrable  covert  to  lly  to, 
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the  traveller  pulled  up  amid  a  labyrinth  of  enormous  holes,  the 
burrows  of  the  ant-bear.  The  wild  boar  stopped  opposite  one 
of  these,  faced  his  enemy,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  glaring 
through  his  small  malicious  eyes,  backed  into  it,  and  was  lost  to 
the  sight  of  the  disappointed  hunter. 

His  next  great  encounter  was  more  successful.  A  number 
of  vultures  w’as  remarked  ahead,  a  troop  of  jackals  below, 
feeding  on  a  dead  steinbok,  and  a  huge  lioness  sharing  their 
repast. .  Mounted  on  his  best  horse,  the  huntsman  started  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  game,  and  the  splendid  brute  immediately 
charged  of!',  carrying  her  tail  erect,  and  sweeping  swiftly  over 
the  bare  and  level  plain.  Presen  tly,  she  pulled  up,  roared 
aloud,  sat  down,  and  gazed  on  the  horseman  as  he  approached, 
as  much,  says  the  writer,  as  to  say,  ‘  Does  this  fellow  know  who 
he  is  after  i  ’  Having  thus  rested  a  few  moments,  as  though 
meditating  a  plan  of  operations,  the  lioness  sprang  up,  moved 
her  tail  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  showed  her  teeth,  and  growled 
fiercely.  Then  she  made  a  short,  forward  run,  as  though  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  huntsman,  who  firmly  kept  his  ground.  Uttering  a 
loud,  rumbling  noise  like  thunder,  the  majestic  brute  stretched 
out  her  ponderous  arms,  and  lay  down  on  the  grass.  Mr.  Gum¬ 
ming,  with  his  two  Hottentot  attendants,  then  dismounted,  and 
all  three  prepared  their  fire-arms.  The  lioness  appeared  to 
attach  some  significance  to  this  movement,  for  she  sat  up  and 
moved  about  uneasily,  now  looking  backwards,  as  though 
meditating  an  escape,  now  forw’ards,  as  though  calculating  the 
chances  of  an  assault.  The  Hottentots  were  fearfully  alarmed, 
shaking  like  aspen  leaves  ;  their  dark  skins  paled  as  the  mighty 
brute  advanced  and  stood  within  sixty  yards  of  her  enemies. 
The  hunter  fired ;  his  ball  crippled  the  lioness  in  the  shoulder. 
One  of  the  attendants  pulled  a  trigger  also,  but  the  piece  ex¬ 
ploded  in  his  hand ;  and  the  third  ‘  danced  about  like  a  duck  in 
a  gale  of  wind.’  In  a  moment  the  infuriated  animal  had  made  a 
leap,  and  inflicted  a  gash  twelve  inches  long  in  the  flesh  of  Mr. 
Cumming’s  horse,  quitting  her  hold,  how’ever,  instantaneously, 
and  trotting  near  the  dismounted  sportsman.  He  discharg('d  his 
second  barrel,  and,  in  another  second,  the  lioness  was  stretched 
dead  on  the  ground.  In  the  agonies  of  death  she  turned  on  her 
back,  extended  her  neck  and  fore  arms  convulsively,  and  then 
fell  on  her  side ;  ‘  her  lower  jaw  fell,  blood  streamed  from  her 
month,  and  she  expired.’ 

We  shall  allow  Mr.  Gumming  himself  to  tell  our  readers  how 
he  first  fell  in  with  and  shot  a  camcleopard  : — 

‘  Galloping  around  a  thick  bushy  tree,  under  cover  of  which  I  had 
ridden,  I  suddenly  beheld  a  sight  the  most  astounding  that  a  sports¬ 
man’s  eye  can  encounter.  Before  me  stood  a  group  of  ten  colossal 
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giraffes,  the  majority  of  which  were  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  feet 
high.  On  beholding  me  they  at  once  made  off,  twisting  their  long  tails 
over  their  backs,  making  a  loud  switching  noise  with  them,  and  can¬ 
tered  along  at  an  easy  pace,  which,  however,  obliged  my  horse  to  put 
his  best  foot  foremost  to  keep  up  with  them. 

‘  The  sensations  which  I  felt  on  this  occasion  were  different  from 
anything  I  had  before  experienced  during  a  long  sporting  career.  My 
senses  were  so  absorbed  by  the  wondrous  and  beautiful  sight  before  me 
that  I  rode  along  like  one  entranced,  and  felt  inclined  to  disbelieve  that 
I  was  hunting  living  things  of  this  world.  The  ground  was  firm  and 
favourable  for  riding.  At  every  stride  I  gained  upon  the  giraffes, 
and,  after  a  short  time,  at  a  swinging  gallop,  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  turned  the  finest  cow  out  of  the  herd.  On  finding 
herself  driven  from  her  comrades  and  hotly  pursued,  she  increased 
her  pace,  and  cantered  along  with  tremendous  strides,  clearing 
an  amazing  extent  of  ground  at  every  bound,  while  her  neck  and 
breast,  coming  in  contact  with  the  dead  old  branches  of  the  trees,  were 
continually  strewing  them  in  my  path.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  within 
five  yards  of  her  stern,  and,  firing  at  the  gallop,  I  sent  a  bullet  into  her 
back.  Increasing  my  pace,  I  next  rode  alongside,  and,  placing  the 
muzzle  of  my  rifle  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  fired  my  second  shot  behind 
her  shoulder ;  the  ball,  however,  seemed  to  have  little  effect.  I  then 
placed  myself  directly  in  front,  when  she  came  to  a  walk.  Dismount¬ 
ing,  I  hastily  loaded  both  barrels,  putting  in  double  charges  of  powder. 
Before  this  was  accomplished,  she  was  off  at  a  canter.  In  a  short  time 
I  brought  her  to  a  stand  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  watercourse,  where  I  fired, 
at  fifteen  yards,  aiming  where  I  thought  the  heart  lay,  upon  which  she 
again  made  off.  Having  loaded,  I  followed,  and  had  very  nearly  lost 
her ;  she  had  turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  was  far  out  of  sight 
among  the  trees.  Once  more  I  brought  her  to  a  stand  and  dismounted 
from  my  horse.  There  we  stood  together,  alone  in  the  wild  wood.  I 
gazed  in  wonder  at  her  extreme  beauty,  while  her  soft  dark  eye,  with 
its  silky  fringe,  looked  down  imploringly  at  me,  and  I  really  felt  a  pang 
of  sorrow  in  this  moment  of  triumph  for  the  blood  I  was  shedding. 
Pointing  my  rifle  to  the  skies,  I  sent  a  bullet  through  her  neck.  On 
receiving  it  she  reared  high  on  her  hind  legs,  and  fell  backwards  with 
a  heavy  crash,  making  the  earth  shake  around  her.  A  thick  stream  of 
dark  blood  spouted  out  from  the  wound,  her  colossal  limbs  quivered  for 
a  moment,  and  she  expired.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  271. 

In  this  way  the  hunter  proceeded  on  his  journey  towards  the 
elephant  forests  in  the  Hamangwato  country,  now  chasing  the 
giraffe,  now  the  eland,  now  the  gemshok  and  the  gnoo ;  occa¬ 
sionally,  also,  he  fell  in  writh  pleasant,  and  sometimes  with  dis¬ 
agreeable  adventures  with  the  natives.  They  wondered  much  at 
the  arrival  of  the  white  man.  They  gazed  in  marvel  at  his  w  aggon 
and  his  camp  fire,  and  the  stores  w  hich  he  displayed ;  hut,  more 
than  all,  they  were  astonished  to  see  him  in  full  chase  of  the  wdld 
beasts  that  had  long  shared  with  the  human  kings  the  sovereignty 
of  that  w’ild  and  savage  land.  Another  source  of  utmost  wonder 
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to  them,  was  the  skill  of  the  stranger’s  rifle.  His  balls  seemed 
guided  by  a  miraculous  power.  To  strike  the  nostril  of  a  croco¬ 
dile,  to  shoot  a  flying-bird  with  a  single  ball,  to  plant  a  bullet 
precisely  on  the  desired  spot  in  the  skin  of  a  giraflh  at  the  gallop, 
were  achievements  which  they  deemed  the  work  of  magic,  and 
more  than  one  solemn  chief  sought  to  be  inoculated  with  this 
envied  power.  Nor  was  our  traveller  loath  to  gratify  their  credu¬ 
lous  fancies,  while  he  maintained  the  prestige  of  his  own  preter¬ 
natural  skill.  He,  therefore,  on  one  or  two  occasions  consented 
to  perform  on  the  chief  a  ceremonial  operation  which  would  gift 
their  guns  with  an  unerring  aim.  Their  arms  were  lanced,  the 
w  ounds  rubbed  with  turpentine  and  gunpowder,  and  bandaged, 
w  hile  the  wdiitc  man  pronounced  sentences  at  once  pompous  and 
meaningless,  which  sounded  in  the  native  ear  as  the  powerful 
voice  of  an  oracle.  However,  though  they  trusted  in  his  incan¬ 
tations,  they  believed  they  could  improve  his  gunpowder — and 
they  paid  for  their  presumption.  The  anecdote  is  w^orth  relating. 

Having  procured  a  quantity  of  powder,  wdth  some  guns,  the 
Bechuana  people  began  to  test  its  qualities.  They  loaded 
loosely,  placed  the  piece  in  position,  looked  aw\'iy  from  the 
barrel,  and  fired.  Consequently,  the  balls  invariably  went  any¬ 
where  but  at  the  animal  aimed  at.  Not  a  shot  ever  told.  The 
fault  was  ascribed  to  the  powder.  A  council  of  great  men  was 
called  at  Booby  Darn,  to  decide  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted, 
and  the  peers  voted  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  white  man’s 
ammunition.  The  convicted  material  was  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  condemned  to  pass  under  a  process  of  mysterious  incanta¬ 
tions.  This  was  continued  harmlessly  enough  until  one  of  the 
hereditary  dignitaries  of  the  Great  Booby  nation  declared  that 
the  presence  of  fire  was  necessary — indispensable.  Accordingly, 
a  blazing  censer  was  passed  to  and  fro  over  the  pile  of  dry 
powder,  a  spark  fell,  and  an  explosion,  as  it  needed  no  prophet 
to  foretel,  took  place.  The  whole  of  the  great  men  were  knocked 
head  over  heels,  as  sand,  and  many  of  them  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  burns.  Still  the  powder  was  to  blame,  for  hereditary 
wisdom  is  slow  to  convict  itself. 

In  the  course  of  his  campaign  against  the  brute  creation  of 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Gumming  expended  large  quantities  of  am¬ 
munition,  and  the  natives  stole  the  pewter  with  which  he  had 
provided  himself  to  harden  the  balls  used  against  the  larger 
game.  He  was  now,  therefore,  compelled  to  cast  his  snuflbr- 
tray,  spoons,  candlesticks,  teapots,  and  drinking  cups,  into  the 
ladle,  and  they  served  his  purpose.  Thus  reinforced,  he  was 
rejoiced  one  day  to  discover  a  herd  of  mighty  elephants  tearing, 
single  file,  across  a  wide  and  sloping  plain,  dotted  with 
thickets  of  thorny  bushes.  Riding  into  them,  he  selected  the 
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finest,  a  patriarchal  bull,  of  vast  dimensions,  who,  as  is  usual  with 
the  oldest  beast,  brought  up  the  rear.  He  was  separated  from 
his  companions,  and  driven  in  the  direction  of  the  traveller’s 
camp.  Skill  is  required  for  this  task.  To  approach  too  near 
and  shoot  at  the  brute,  will  bring  him  furiously  charging  upon 
your  horse  ;  to  keep  too  far  behind  runs  the  risk  of  his  escape. 
In  the  present  chase,  the  elephant  fled  far  away,  until  the 
traveller,  putting  his  steed  to  its  finest  pace,  closed  with  him, 
and  dared  him  to  the  charge.  This  he  did,  and  rushed  furiously 
towards  his  enemy,  who  cantered  to  and  fro,  and  thus  perplexed 
the  unwieldy  brute,  maintaining  all  the  while  a  brisk  fire 
from  his  rifle.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  twelve  bullets  were 
lodged  in  his  fore-quarters ;  he  trembled,  and  gave  evident  signs 
of  approaching  dissolution,  catching  up  the  dust  w  ith  his  trunk, 
and  flinging  it  in  clouds  above  him.  This  is  a  common  device 
with  elephants  even  before  they  are  seriously  wounded  ;  and 
they  appear  to  do  it  with  the  object  of  screening  themselves.  It 
is  dangerous  to  approach  the  brute  when  thus  injured,  for 
though  nearly  dead,  he  can  charge  w  ith  tremendous  violence. 
Anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this  scene,  the  hunter  now  dismounted, 
and  fired  two  shots  right  and  left  from  behind  the  cover  of  a 
minosa  clump.  The  dying  animal  then  backed  among  the  trees, 
and  walked  slowly  away.  While  reloading,  our  hunter  heard  a 
heavy  fall,  betokening  the  death  of  his  mighty  victim,  at  the 
same  time  that  shock  denoted  the  fracture  of  one  of  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  tusks.  This  was  a  disappointment  to  Gumming,  who  loved 
profit  as  well  as  sport,  for  he  collected  valuable  stores  of  ivory, 
and  made  large  profits  by  his  trading  transactions. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  extraordinary  hunting  adventure  described 
in  this  or  any  other  work,  is  that  with  the  hippopotamus  in  the 
Limpopo  river.  The  sportsman  shall  himself  relate  it  to  our 
readers.  He  reached  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  saw  a  group 
of  four  standing  in  the  water,  which  came  up  to  their  sides,  in  a 
broad  part  of  the  river. 

:  ‘  I  took  the  sea-cow^  next  to  me,  and  with  my  first  ball  I  gave  her  a 
mortal  wound,  knocking  loose  a  great  plate  on  the  top  of  her  skull. 
She  at  once  commenced  plunging  round  and  round,  and  then  occa¬ 
sionally  remained  still,  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  same  spot.  On 
hearing  the  report  of  my  rifle,  two  of  the  others  took  flight  up  stream, 
and  the  fourth  dashed  down  the  river  ;  they  trotted  along  like  oxen,  at 
a  smart  pace,  as  long  as  the  water  w'as  shallow.  I  was  now  in  a  state 
of  very  great  anxiety  about  my  wounded  sea-cow,  for  I  feared  that  she 
would  get  down  into  deep  water,  and  be  lost  like  the  last  one  ;  her 
®truggle8  were  still  carrying  her  down  stream,  and  the  water  was  be¬ 
coming  deeper.  To  settle  the  matter,  I  accordingly  fired  a  second  shot 
from  the  bank,  which,  entering  the  roof  of  her  skull,  passed  out 
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through  her  eye  ;  she  then  kept  continually  splashing  round  and  round 
in  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  1  had  great  fear  of  the 
crocodiles,  and  I  did  not  know  the  sea-cow  might  not  attack  me.  My 
anxiety  to  secure  her,  however,  overcame  all  hesitation  ;  so,  divesting 
myself  of  my  leathers,  and  armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  I  dashed  into 
the  water,  which  at  first  took  me  up  to  the  armpits,  but  in  the  middle 
was  shallower. 

‘  As  I  approached  Behemoth,  her  eye  looked  very  wicked.  I  halted 
for  a  moment,  ready  to  dive  under  the  water  if  she  attacked  me,  but 
she  was  stunned,  and  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing ;  so  running 
in  upon  her,  and  seizing  her  short  tail,  I  attempted  to  incline  her 
course  to  land.  It  was  extraordinary  what  enormous  strength  she  still 
had  in  the  w'ater.  I  could  not  guide  her  in  the  slightest,  and  she 
continued  to  splash,  and  plunge,  and  blow,  and  make  her  circular 
course,  carrying  me  along  with  her  as  if  I  w  as  a  fly  on  her  tail.  Find¬ 
ing  her  tail  gave  me  but  a  poor  hold,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  my 
prey,  I  took  out  my  knife,  and  cutting  tw’o  deep  parallel  incisions  in 
her  skin,  and  lifting  this  skin  from  the  flesh,  so  that  I  could  get  in  my 
two  hands,  I  made  use  of  this  as  a  handle  ;  and,  after  some  desperate 
hard  work,  sometimes  pushing  and  sometimes  pulling,  the  sea-cow 
continuing  her  circular  course  all  the  time,  and  I  holding  on  to  her  like 
grim  Death,  eventually  I  succeeded  in  bringing  this  gigantic  and  most 
powerful  animal  to  the  bank.  Here  the  bushman  quickly  brought  me 
a  short  buffldo’s  rheim  (a  kind  of  lasso)  from  my  horse’s  neck,  which 
I  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  thick  skin,  and  moored  Behemoth 
to  a  tree.  I  then  took  my  rifle,  and  sent  a  ball  through  the  centre  of 
her  head,  and  she  was  numbered  with  the  dead.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

Proceeding  through  a  varied  and  beautiful  country,  occasion¬ 
ally  richly  adorned  with  flowers,  the  hunter  committed  tremen¬ 
dous  havoc  among  game  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  springbok 
to  the  elephant,  and  his  magnificent  rival,  the  royal  and  ravenous 
lion.  One  of  them  he  shot  while  the  majestic  brute  was  in  the 
act  of  dragging  away  a  wild  beast  recently  killed  by  the  hunter. 
One  ball  despatched  him ;  he  lay  down  for  a  moment,  rose  and 
stumbled  away,  growling  fearfully,  but  mournfully,  and  stretched 
himself  out  to  die.  liis  magnificent,  hard,  and  shaggy  head, 
terrible  in  its  unequalled  beauty,  his  heavjr  and  massive  paws, 
his  clean,  tawny  hide,  his  splendid  mane,  his  sharp  yellow  claws, 
his  immense  and  powerful  teeth,  his  perfect  symmetry  of  form — 
all  these  are  described  by  the  triumphant  Nimrod,  with  a  rapture 
of  enthusiasm,  as  the  ‘  noblest  prize  that  this  wide  world  could 
yield  to  a  sportsman.’  A  fire  was  kindled  on  the  plain  for  him 
to  gaze  on  his  victim  by,  as  it  was  night.  The  scene,  well  por¬ 
trayed,  would  make  the  reputation  of  a  painter ;  but  Art  has 
resumed  its  leading-strings,  and  artists  are  too  timid  to  paint 
what  has  not  before  been  painted.  A  scene  from  ‘  Don  Quixote,’ 
between  the  Knight,  his  Squire,  and  the  Duchess — a  group  from 
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‘  King  Lear  ’ — a  view  off  the  Goodwin  Sands— or  a  landscape 
comprising  one  field,  one  bush,  one  cottage,  and  a  country  girl 
— these  are  the  limits  of  the  ambition  within  which  the  minds  of 
our  Michael  Angelos  move.  They  are  sadly  in  want  of  a  subject. 
Let  us  suggest  it  to  them ;  and  the  Royal  Academy,  as  well  as 
those  who  throng,  with  conventional  words  of  applause  on  their 
lips,  to  view  its  yearly  show,  will  owe  us  thanks  : — 

A  rugged  plain,  intersected  by  low  ridges,  and  dotted  by  dark 
pools  of  water,  with  the  black  canopy  of  night  above,  and  the 
gloomy  woods  around,  while  the  moon  throws  patches  of  quiver¬ 
ing  light  on  forests,  plains,  and  miniature  lakes.  A  vast  lion,  old 
and  powerful,  extended  in  the  rigid  grandeur  of  death  upon  the 
ground.  Close  to  him  the  bright  flames  of  a  freshly  kindled  fire 
leap  up,  and  shed  their  ruddy  glare  over  a  small  circle,  within 
which  a  white  man,  with  two  or  three  Hottentot  attendants, 
bends  down  to  view  the  magnificent  brute,  laid  low  by  a  single 
shot  from  his  rifle.  All  the  elements  of  the  picturesque  would 
be  here,  but  the  scene  would  be  novel, — a  quality  sufficient  to 
condemn  it  before  a  council  of  the  Royal  Academy.  A  pile  of 
horseflesh,  and  a  patch  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  duke’s  head  above 
it,  or  a  hyaena-like  ‘  gooddoggie,’  form  the  limits  of  our  Titian’s 
aspiration. 

Sometimes  the  traveller  dug  a  deep  hole  near  a  place  where 
the  lions  and  elephants  were  wont  to  congregate  at  night  to 
drink.  This  afforded  him  many  a  fair  chance,  and  well  did  he 
avail  himself  of  his  opportunities.  We  have  heard  an  anecdote 
of  him,  to  which  in  this  work  he  docs  not  allude.  Crouching  in 
his  covert  under  favour  of  darkness,  he  once  fell  asleep  and  was 
wakened  by  a  terrible  concert,  like  that  which  Humboldt  describes 
in  the  wilds  of  South  America,  amid  which  the  roar  of  the  lion 
was  pre-eminent,  though  the  trumpet-tone  of  the  elephant  was 
occasionally  sufficiently  terrible  to  attract  notice,  even  from  the 
voice  of  the  forest  king, — so  named  from  his  preying  on  all  the 
weaker  races.  Opening  his  eyes  and  peering  from  his  cover,  he 
saw  six  lions  pacing  round  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  all  of  them  were 
calmly  gazing  down,  as  though  wondering  what  the  stranger 
could  w’ant  there.  Cautiously  grasping  his  rifle,  the  courageous 
hunter  took  a  deliberate  aim,  and  in  an  instant  one  of  them  had 
bounded  backwards  and  fallen  dead  upon  the  earth.  The  rest, 
scared  by  the  noise,  took  to  flight. 

We  have  in  the  volumes,  however,  an  account  of  another 
nocturnal  adventure  wdth  half  a  dozen  lions,  w'hose  magnificent 
forms,  creeping  in  the  moonlight  round  the  still  pool,  formed  a 
picture  of  admirable  novelty  and  striking  character,  very 
effectively  suggested  by  the  talented  artist  employed  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Cumming’s  w'ork. 
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Of  a  similar  nature  was  the  night  adventures  with  the 
elephants,  of  whom  our  hunter  shot  eight  in  one  evening.  They 
were  wont  to  congregate  round  the  pools  to  quench  their  thirst. 
One  old  brute  took  the  matter  easily,  approached  with  most 
stealthy  caution,  examined  the  place  well,  and  then  cooled  him¬ 
self  before  he  dranl{,  by  throwing  a  few  copious  showers  of 
water  over  his  head  upon  his  back.  Poor  wretch,  it  was  his  last 
draught,  for  the  Scotchman’s  rifle,  after  pelting  him  with  many 
balls,  brought  him  to  the  earth  dead. 

Four-footed  beasts  were  not  the  onlv  victims  of  this  dauntless 
Nimrod.  An  enormous  rock-snake  was  one  day  observed  glid¬ 
ing  near  where  Mr.  Gumming  was  stationed.  Anxious  to  secure 
it  as  a  trophy,  but  not  wishing  to  discharge  his  rifle,  to  frighten 
the  other  game,  he  cut  a  stout  cudgel,  eight  feet  long,  seized 
the  monster  by  the  tail,  and  sought  to  drag  it  from  its  place  of 
retreat.  In  vain,  the  snake  was  too  powerful.  Then  a  lasso 
was  thrown  around  its  body,  and  assisted  by  his  followers,  the 
hunter  tugged  away  in  good  earnest.  The  reptile  finding  this 
too  much,  relaxed  his  coils,  and  suddenly  turning  about  his 
head.  Hung  it  forward  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  gaping 
with  its  large  mouth,  and  displaying  its  hideous  fangs,  which 
he  snapped  within  a  foot  of  the  huntsman’s  naked  legs.  Leap¬ 
ing  aside,  and  arming  himself  with  his  bludgeon,  Mr.  Gumming 
pursued  the  rock-snake  as  it  glided  swiftly  away  towards  another 
hidingplace.  With  three  tremendous  blows  he  checked  the 
monster’s  progress,  and  by  a  succession  of  similar  assaults  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  stand.  lie  then  hanged  the  reptile  by  its  neck 
to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  it  seemed 
dead.  When  the  operation  of  skinning,  however,  was  com¬ 
menced,  it  again  began  to  writhe  in  every  variety  of  contortions. 
But  the  hunter  was  too  well  inured  to  scenes  of  animal  suffering 
to  experience  any  sensation  at  this,  and  he  apparently  continued 
his  task  with  undisturbed  nonchalance.  Another  snake  soon 
after  Hew  up  at  his  eye  and  spat  its  venom  into  it ;  washing  the 
part  at  a  fountain  of  clear  w’ater,  he  saved  his  sight,  but  endured 
considerable  pain  for  several  hours. 

In  the  course  of  his  royal  progress  through  these  hitherto  un¬ 
trodden  wilds,  where  he  roamed  with  the  authority  of  a  prince, 
and  assumed  the  tone  of  one  (Hogging  and  knocking  down  his 
servants,  as  well  as  native  chiefs,  one  of  whom  he  threatened  to 
shoot  in  a  squabble  about  ivory),  he  frequently,  nevertheless, 
encountered  great  perils,  and  one  life  was  sacriHced  in  the  course 
of  his  career  of  sport.  The  camp  had  been  formed  near  a  kraal. 
Ihe  night  was  dark  and  stormy.  Gusts  of  wind  were  frequent, 
and  howled  loudly  over  the  surrounding  w'ilderness.  By  the 
side  of  a  bivouac  fire  the  hunter  sipped  his  barley  broth,  and 
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near  another  his  attendants  disposed  themselves  for  rest.  Fuel 
was  scarce  here,  and  the  fixes  burned  low  and  dim. 

Suddenly  the  murderous  roar  of  a  lion  burst  through  the  still¬ 
ness,  and  called  up  a  succession  of  reverberating  echoes  from 
the  surrounding  hills.  It  was  followed  by  mingled  shrieks, 
again  succeeded  by  another  and  louder  roar.  Cries  of  ‘  The 
lion !  the  lion !’  broke  through  the  night,  and  a  man  rushed 
towards  the  fire  wild  with  terror,  and  shrieking  out,  ‘  The  lion ! 
the  lion!  he  has  got  Hendrick!  He  dragged  him  away  from 
the  fire  beside  me.  I  struck  him  with  the  burning  brand,  but  he 
would  not  let  go  his  hold.  Hendrick  is  dead!  O  God,  Hen¬ 
drick  is  dead  !’  A  confused  clamour  succeeded.  All  shrieked 
and  ran  wildly  to  and  fro,  until  Gumming  angrily  bade  them  be 
quiet,  let  loose  the  dogs,  and  pile  the  billets  on  the  fire.  Then 
he  shouted  Hendrick’s  name ;  but  all  was  still.  Satisfied  that 
the  man  was  dead,  he  collected  his  people,  who  sat  in  an  agony 
of  terror  until  the  dawn  broke,  and  light,  the  most  loved  com¬ 
panion  of  the  timid,  gave  them  courage  to  go  in  search  of  the 
wild  beast  and  his  victim. 

‘  It  appeared  that,  when  the  unfortunate  Hendrick  rose  to  drive  in 
an  ox,  the  lion  had  watched  him  to  his  fireside,  and  he  had  scarcely 
lain  down,  when  the  brute  sprang  upon  him  and  Ryter  (for  both  lay 
under  one  blanket)  with  his  appalling  murderous  roar,  and,  roaring  as 
he  lay,  grappled  him  with  his  fearful  claws,  and  kept  biting  him  on 
the  back  and  shoulder,  all  the  while  feeling  for  his  neck ;  having  got 
hold  of  which,  he  at  once  dragged  him  away  backwards,  round  the 
bush,  into  the  dense  shade. 

‘  As  the  lion  lay  upon  the  unfortunate  man,  he  faintly  cried,  “  Help 
me !  help  me !  O  God,  men,  help  me !”  After  which  the  fearful 
beast  got  a  hold  of  his  neck,  and  all  was  still,  except  that  his  comrades 
heard  the  bones  of  his  neck  cracking  between  the  teeth  of  the  lion. 
John  Stofolus  (an  attendant)  had  lain,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  on  the 
other  side,  and  on  hearing  the  lion  he  sprang  up,  and,  seizing  a  large 
tlaming  brand,  had  belaboured  him  on  the  head  with  the  burning 
wood  ;  but  the  brute  did  not  take  any  notice  of  him. 

‘The  next  morning,  just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  we  heard  the 
lion  dragging  something  up  the  river- side,  under  cover  of  the  bank. 
We  went  to  inspect  the  scene  of  the  night's  awful  tragedy.  In  the 
hollow,  where  the  lion  had  lain  consuming  his  prey,  w’e  found  one  leg 
of  the  unfortunate  Hendrick,  bitten  off  below  the  knee,  the  shoe  still  on 
his  foot ;  the  grass  and  bushes  were  all  stained  with  his  blood,  and 
fragments  of  his  pea-coat  lay  around.  Poor  Hendrick  !  1  knew  the 

fragments  of  that  old  coat.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

Ihe  dangers  of  hunting  in  this  region,  indeed,  are  only 
equalled  by  the  excitement  which  leads  men  to  try  tiiem.  I  he 
wounded  elephant  is  a  fearful  antagonist.  The  wounded  buffalo, 
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once  turning  upon  his  enemy,  will  never  quit  him.  We  have 
heard  of  a  hunter  who  attacked  a  buffalo  on  a  bare  plain,  and, 
failing  to  wound  him  mortally,  was  pursued  by  the  maddened 
brute,  and  compelled  to  fly  for  safety.  One  solitary  tree  stood 
at  some  distance.  To  feach  it  was  his  only  chance  of  life.  The 
buffalo,  bending  its  helmetcd  head  to  the  earth,  came  thundering 
along,  and  rapidly  nearing  him.  He  flung  down  his  gun,  and 
ran  for  life,  reaching  the  tree  soon  enough  to  place  himself 
behind,  but  too  late  to  climb  it,  he  stood  at  bay.  For  five  hours 
the  bull  guarded  the  spot,  making  desperate  plunges  at  the  terri¬ 
fied  man,  who  avoided  them  by  active  leaps  from  side  to  side  ; 
armed  only  with  a  clasp-knife,  he  made  continual  thrusts  at  the 
head  of  the  beast,  and,  after  five  hours  of  terrible  fear,  succeeded 
in  blinding  and  killing  it.  The  hunter’s  hair,  in  that  short 
period,  had  whitened,  and  he  had  lost  the  power  to  laugh. 

In  another  instance,  a  man  was  pursued  to  a  tree  by  one  of 
these  animals.  He  climbed  it;  but  it  was  of  stunted  growth, 
and  allowed  him  to  stand  only  so  far  above  the  ground  as  to  be 
safe  from  the  buffalo’s  horns,  though  not  from  its  tongue.  The 
brute  licked  at  the  man’s  legs,  and,  with  its  rough  tongue,  had 
torn  away  the  flesh  and  laid  bare  the  bone.  Succour  came  too 
late,  and  the  unhappy  hunter  died. 

One  of  Mr.  Cumming’s  ow  n  servants,  riding  in  attendance  on 
him,  was  charged  by  a  buffalo  and  thrown.  The  brute  fortu¬ 
nately  slipped  in  the  mud,  and  came  over  with  a  tremendous 
summersault,  or  its  horns  would  have  impaled  the  frightened 
Hottentot,  but,  as  it  was,  the  man  escaped,  though  his  horse 
was  desperately  gored.  The  buffalo,  after  receiving  a  shot  from 
Mr.  Cumming’s  rifle,  took  up  its  station  in  a  thicket,  and  ap¬ 
peared  likely  to  prove  so  terrible  an  enemy,  that  our  hunter  was 
afraid  to  stand  the  charge  of  its  tremendous  horns,  and  ‘  declined 
the  engagement.’ 

Such  are  the  dangers  of  a  hunter’s  life  in  South  Africa. 

We  have  thus  borrowed  from  Mr.  Cumming’s  narrative,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  remarks  on  the  originality  and 
interest  of  that  narrative,  as  well  as  of  affording  to  our  readers, 
w’ho  may  not  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  perusing  his  work,  an  idea 
of  this  Nimrod’s  experience  in  the  distant  wilds  of  Southern 
Africa.  Major  Rogers  shot  two  thousand  elephants,  and  then 
forgot  to  count  his  victims.  Cumming  shot  rather  more  than 
a  hundred ;  but,  taking  all  his  adventures  together,  we  may  say 
that,  since  the  day  when  the  Nemean  lion  was  slain  by  the 
ancient  hero,  not  many  have  equalled,  very  few  have  surpassed, 
the  achievements  of  our  author.  His  is  a  fame  no  intellectual  or 
lofty  mind  will  envy  ;  but  it  is  a  fame  among  a  certain  class.  '1  he 
adventures  of  Mr.  Cumming  w’erc  w’onderful,  and  the  narrative 
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of  them  deserves  the  same  epithet.  We  have  merely  indicated 
the  nature  of  the  volumes  before  us,  and  analyzed  their  contents. 
To  all  who  would  peruse  an  account  of  wild  life  among  savages, 
lions,  elephants,  and  all  the  array  of  beasts  to  be  found  in  that 
extraordinary  region,  as  well  as  accompany  a  bold  and  enter¬ 
prising  man  through  a  career  of  romantic  adventure,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  reading  of  the  work  itself.  It  is  a  startling  narrative, 
full  of  incident,  and  abounding  in  curious  information.  All  who 
are  interested  in  the  habits  of  wild  animals  should  read  it ;  for 
Mr.  Gumming  intersperses  his  sporting  relations  with  many 
notices  of  ‘  forest  society,’  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Esculent  Funguses  of  England.  By 
Charles  David  Badham,  M.D.  London  :  Reeve  and  Co. 

2.  Illustrations  of  British  Mycology.  By  Mrs.  T.  J.  Hussey.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Reeve  and  Co. 

Nothing  grows  in  vain.  Not  a  genus  nor  a  species  exists  in 
the  w  hole  vegetable  w'orld  to  which  some  office  has  not  been 
assigned  by  the  Creator.  The  heath  on  the  mountain  top,  the 
bare  and  scanty  herbage  of  the  rock,  the  moss  on  the  hedge  bank, 
the  lichen  on  the  forest  bough,  and  the  fungus  flourishing  in  the 
darkest  and  dismalest  recess  of  impenetrable  woods,  have  each 
their  generation  to  serve,  their  place  in  the  scale  of  being  to 
occupy,  and  their  ordained  task  to  fulfil.  Let  us  take  heed, 
therefore,  how  we  pour  contempt  upon  the  lowest  organization 
which  the  Former  of  all  things  has  been  pleased  to  produce, 
and  to  endow  with  the  functions  of  life.  What  He  has  created, 
says  one,  let  not  us  think  unworthy  of  investigation.  Why  then 
have  we  despised  the  humble  family  of  the  fungi  ?  Are  they 
without  desirable  form  and  comeliness,  are  they  without  delicacy 
of  structure,  and  singularity  of  organization,  or,  finally,  are  they 
without  direct  and  indirect  value  to  mankind  ?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  the  present  article  intends  to  deal  with,  and  to  each  of 
which  it  w  ill  furnish  a  suitable  reply. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  popular  disgust  entertained 
tow’ards  the  fungi.  This  W’ill  be  very  apparent  w'hen  we  add 
that  tlie  botanical  family  called  by  this  title,  includes  ‘  mush¬ 
rooms,’  ‘  mouldincss,’  and  ‘  toad-stools.’  Oflfensiveness  of  charac¬ 
ter,  habits,  aspect,  and  odour, have  thus  become  associated  with  this 
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tribe  of  plants  in  the  general  estimation ;  and  although  much  of  a 
contrary  nature  will  be  adduced  in  the  follo'wing  pages,  we 
must,  on  behalf  of  the  fungi,  plead  largely  guilty  to  this  indict¬ 
ment  on  the  whole.  Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  represent 
these  plants  as  they  are  not,  but  to  contribute  to  a  true  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  them  as  they  are — as,  let  it  be  added,  they  have  been 
constituted  by  Him  who  nothing  made  in  vain,  and  for  whoso 
pleasure,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  whose  glory,  even  the  lowly 
fungi  are,  and  were  created. 

Overcoming,  therefore,  every  natural  repugnance,  let  us  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  what,  wc  little  doubt,  will  prove  both  an 
entertaining  and  an  instructive  subject,  for  many  of  the  marvels 
of  creation  not  unfrcquently  lie  under  a  repulsive  exterior. 
Let  us  then  put  the  important  preliminary  question  upon  the 
nature  of  the  tribe  of  plants  to  which  attention  is  to  be  called, 
and  inquire,  what  is  a  fungus  ?  There  is  its  botanical  diagnosis 
— it  is,  says  a  great  fungologist,  a  cellular^  Jlowcrlcss  planiy 
nourished  through  its  thallus  ;  living  in  air ;  propagated  hy 
spores  colourless  or  hrown^  and  sometimes  enclosed  in  asci  desti¬ 
tute  of  green  gonidia !  But  as  all  our  readers  are  not  equally 
familiar  with  the  terms  of  botanical  science,  let  us  state  the 
natural  idea  prevailing  in  and  characterising  the  fungal  family, 
in  homelier  language.  The  fungi,  then,  arc  plants  which  know 
not  the  sweet  adornments  of  flowers,  along  whose  delicate  and 
fragile  tissues  run  no  wooden  bands  to  give  permanence  and 
stability  to  the  stem,  or  strength  to  their  strange  fantastic  forms, 
growing  often  upon  the  graves  of  their  dead  companions,  and 
nourished  from  a  couch  of  irregular  vegetable  fibres.  They  are 
maintained  in  the  world  either  by  means  of  tiny  granules,  shed 
from  certain  parts  of  the  plants,  and  often  wafted  on  the  gentlest 
breeze,  far  from  their  place  of  origin,  or  by  the  underground 
part  called  the  ‘  spawn.’  Finally,  they  love  not  wholesome 
earth  ;  nor  delight  to  rest  upon  the  green  and  sappy  branches  of 
trees,  in  full  vigour,  as  do  some  plants ;  their  dwelling-place  is 
among  the  dead,  and  their  chosen  haunts  arc  where  animal  and 
vegetable  organizations  are  prostrate  around  them,  and  in  the 
fidl  process  of  disintegration  and  decay.  Fungi  are  thus  seen  to 
differ  from  the  general  run  of  plants,  in  being  destitute  of  flowers 
and  woody  tissue,  in  their  reproduction  by  spores,  and  in  their 
favourite  habitat,  lying  among  the  damps  and  streams,  and 
mal-odours  of  animal  and  vegetable  decay.  They  have  no 
structures  analogous  to  the  branches,  roots,  stem,  and  leaves  of 
flowering  plants,  and  consist  entirely  of  a  variously-shaped  and 
tinted  mass  of  cellular  structure.  V arious  other  features  of  their 
physiological  history  will  come  before  us  in  the  course  of  this 
article. 
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It  may  be  useful  to  add,  that  botanists  call  by  the  term  Volta 
the  portion  of  a  fungus  placed  in  the  earth.  The  mushroom 
is  also  distinguished  into  a  stalky  a  ptleus,  or  cap,  on  the  under 
surface  of  which  are  the  gills.  Hence,  the  upper  end  of  the 
stalk  is  a  circular  shred  of  membrane,  called  the  ring,  and 
when  a  membrane  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  and 
covers  the  under  surface  of  the  cap,  it  is  called  the  veil.  These 
are  the  principal  parts  of  a  common  fungus. 

Under  chemical  investigation,  at  the  hands  of  some  of  our  most 
expert  continental  chemists,  the  following  has  been  the  result. 
Fungi  consist  of  a  large  per  centage  of  water,  celluloze,  nitroge- 
nized  principles,  three  in  number,  fatty  matters,  sugar,  aroma¬ 
tic  substance,  sulphur,  silex,  potash,  and  of  an  undetermined 
substance,  which  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  air.  llehold  !  0 
epicure,  what  chemistry  says  of  thy  tnrfiles !  Housekeeper, 
and  domestic  pickier — of  thy  mushrooms  !  and  dabbler  in  ink — 
of  the  mouldy  islands  floating  on  the  dark  bosom  of  thy  writing 
fluid  1 

These  will,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  replies  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  fungi.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the 
more  interesting  departments  of  their  natural  history.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  popular  idea  of  these  plants  appears  to  be,  that  they  are 
all  comprised  in  the  familiar  class  called  mushrooms.  Few  have 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  species,  and 
of  their  remarkable  dissimilarity  from  each  other.  While  some 
are  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  the  market-gardener,  and  arc  dis¬ 
played  by  him  with  peripheries  as  large  as  a  cheese-plate,  others 
are  his  unrecognised  but  well-kno>vn  enemies  in  the  fruit-room, 
and  rise  in  fanciful  elegance  and  of  microscopic  structure  upon  the 
withering  dainties  he  has  there  stored  up.  While,  again,  some 
intrude  unwelcomely  upon  the  romance  of  the  deep  forest  dell, 
others  dwell  in  the  wine-cellar  ;  and  not  a  few,  to  the  aggravation 
of  the  house^^^fe,  revel  upon  the  rich  dainties  of  the  preserve- 
closet.  Lastly,  while  some  attain  a  weight  of  several  pounds, 
others  float  in  the  air  like  a  thin  smoke,  and  are  wholly  inap¬ 
preciable  by  the  most  delicate  balances.  From  these  statements, 
it  will  be  sufficiently  apparent,  that  to  suppose  all  fungi  typified 
by  the  mushrooms,  is  an  error  mxU  deserving  an  ample  refuta¬ 
tion.  Few  plants,  in  fact,  exhibit  such  an  extensive  range  of 
growth  and  variety  of  aspect. 

There  are,  probably,  no  fewer  than  from  4,000  to  5,000 
species  of  fungi  which  have  a  place  in  the  records  of  mycological 
science.  This  immense  horde  of  these  plants  appears  scattereil 
throughout  almost  all  regions ;  no  country  or  clime  but  has 

•  M  the  Greek  designation  for  fungus. 
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its  fungal  inhabitants ;  and  neither  can  art  contrive,  nor  nature 
contain,  any  place  to  which  they  will  not  or  may  not  penetrate. 
The  first  plant  of  this  order,  discovered  by  the  eminent  botanist, 
Withering,  was  found  by  him  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral ; 
this  plant  was  the  Ge-astrum,  Another  was  found  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  the  following  rather  annoying  position  :  having  a  cask 
of  wine  rather  too  sweet  for  immediate  use,  he  directed  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  cellar,  that  the  saccharine  matter  it  con¬ 
tained  might  be  decomposed  by  age ;  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
he  directed  his  butler  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  wine,  but  on 
attempting  to  open  the  cellar  door,  he  could  not  eft'ect  it  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  powerful  obstacle ;  the  door  was,  consequently, 
cut  down,  when  the  cellar  was  found  to  be  completely  filled  with 
a  fungous  production,  so  firm  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  axe 
for  its  removal.  This  appeared  to  have  grown  firmer,  or  to  have 
been  nourished,  by  the  decomposing  particles  of  the  wine,  the 
cask  being  empty,  and  carried  up  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  was 
supported  by  the  fungus.  The  vaults  of  the  London  Docks  arc 
not  less  the  choice  abodes  of  these  creatures  than  are  the  rotting 
heaps  of  manure  by  the  open  way-side,  for  there  they  cover  the 
walls  with  a  dense,  shaggy  coating,  and  embrace  the  venerable 
casks  \vith  a  living  raiment.  Some  love  stone,  some  timber, 
some  find  a  congenial  birth-place  in  the  marble  detritus  of  the 
sculptor,  and  some,  alas  !  have  an  appetite  for  the  vegetable  fibre 
of  our  joists  and  frame-work,  and  imperil  the  stability  of  many 
a  noble  monument  of  architectural  skill  by  their  invincible 
ravages. 

Strange  to  say,  some  are  not  only  parasitic  upon  vegetable, 
but  even  upon  animal  organisms.  The  vegetating  wasp,  a  species 
of  Polystrixy  which  constitutes  so  remarkable  a  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  West  India  Islands,  is  an  instance  where  the 
powers  of  fungal  life  have  overcome  even  those  of  animal  vitality. 
The  insect  becomes  filled  with  the  filaments  of  the  plant  which 
thrives  upon  its  juices,  and  penetrates  to  the  minutest  cavities  of 
its  body,  ultimately  projecting  out  of  it,  and  communicating  a 
highly  singular  aspect  to  the  creature.  The  silkworm  is  subject 
to  a  similar  disease,  and  perishes  in  large  numbers  by  the 
ravages  of  a  fungus,  which  occupies  every  portion  of  its  body. 
Even  the  common  house-fly  is  invaded  by  this  vegetable  infec¬ 
tion  ;  and  w’hen  it  is  seen,  as  often  it  may  be,  in  the  autumn, 
sticking  to  the  window-frame,  apparently  half-enveloped  in  a 
whitish  cloud,  it  will  be  found  that  a  fungal  has  filled  its  body, 
and  now  reigns  victorious  in  the  place  of  all  the  beautiful  organs 
of  the  insect  structure  which  have  perished  before  it.  T  he  larva 
of  a  New  Zealand  moth  is  attacked  also  by  a  parasitic  fungus, 
which  enters  it,  perhaps,  by  some  of  the  breathing  pores,  or 
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spiracles,  or  by  the  mouth,  and  feeding  upon  its  fluid  parts, 
speedily  replaces  the  whole  interior  by  a  mass  of  vegetable  fila¬ 
ments.  Man  himself  is  not  exempt  from  their  invasion.  On 
the  removal  of  bandages  from  sore  surfaces,  says  one  writer,  a 
collection  of  funguses  has  been  found  growing  upon  them,  gene¬ 
rally  about  the  size  of  the  finger,  and  on  re-adjusting  the  wrap¬ 
pings,  a  second  crop  came  up  in  the  course  of  tw^enty-four  hours, 
and  this  for  several  days  consecutively.  Dr.  Bennet  informs  us, 
that  a  species  of  fungus  occasionally  grows  within  the  air-tubes  of 
the  human  lungs  when  they  are  in  a  diseased  condition.  They 
sometimes  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  body  during  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  some  cutaneous  eruptions.  Speculators  in  etiology  have 
at  times  attributed  the  occurrence  of  epidemics  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  spores  of  minute  fungi  in  the  air,  w'hich  arc  supposed  to 
be  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  so  obtain  access  to  the  vital  organs 
of  the  body,  may  reasonably  mention  the  probability  of 

such  a  doctrine,  and  deny  to  the  funguses  the  distinction  of  being 
in  these  cases  the  morbific  cause.  Cholera  itself — that  direct 
destroyer  of  the  human  family,  which,  in  the  course  of  its  thirty- 
two  years  of  existence,  has  swept  away  not  few  er  than  between 
sixty  and  seventy  millions  of  the  human  race — w’as  strenuously 
asserted  by  more  than  one  learned  physician  to  be  a  fungal 
disease.  Fungous  grow  ths  have  been  found  in  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs  of  an  eider  duck  and  flamingo,  without,  we  believe, 
the  co-existence  of  any  other  class  of  disease.  Thus  much  is 
verjr  certain ;  and  w'c  may  adopt  the  language  of  Fries  as 
giving  a  precise  expression  of  the  fact,  ‘  that  their  spiracles 
arc  so  numerous,  in  a  single  individual  I  have  reckoned  above 
ten  millions ;  so  subtle,  they  are  scarce  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  often  resemble  thin  smoke  ;  so  light,  raised  perhaps  by 
evaporation  into  the  atmosphere,  and  are  dispersed  in  so  many 
ways  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  insects,  wind,  electricity,  adhe¬ 
sion,  &c.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  place  from  w  hich  they  can 
be  excluded.*  There  is,  therefore,  no  impossibility  in  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  they  may  obtain  access  to  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the 
animal  structure ;  although,  as  a  cause  of  disease,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  their  modus  operandi^  or  to  give  any  valid 
reasons  for  assigning  any  such  influence  at  all  to  them.  Among 
fungi  of  this  class,  w'c  must  also  not  forget  to  mention  the 
Oxygeua  equina^  which  has  the  odd  fancy  for  fastening  itself  on 
the  hoofs  of  horses  and  on  the  horns  of  cattle. 

hen  we  mention  that  several  of  the  blights  of  the  cereal 
plants,  wheat  and  others,  are  due  to  fungous  parasites  upon  vege¬ 
table^  structures,  we  shall  sufficiently  announce  the  alarming 
relation  which  is  occupied  by  these  despised  plants  to  the  w*ell- 
being,  or  even  the  existence,  of  mankind.  The  kinds  known  as 
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the  Uredos  and  PuccmuBy  arc  among  the  most  formidable  visita¬ 
tions  that  can  befal  a  corn  district.  Ask  the  farmer  what  he 
tliinks  of  the  ‘  smut’  in  his  corn,  or  of  the  *  rust’  and  ‘  red-robin,’ 
and  there  will  be  unfolded  such  a  talc  of  woe,  such  a  liistory  of 
ruin  and  calamity,  as  will  convey  a  painful  impression  of  the 
enormous  devastion  wrought  by  a  species  or  two  of  micro¬ 
scopical  fungi.  The  researches  of  Mr.  H assail  have  demonstrated 
that  the  decay  of  fruit  is,  in  a  great  measure,  produced  by  them, 
and  when  the  process  has  commenced,  they  then  fatten  upon  the 
rotting  matters. 

‘  Wlien  our  beer  becomes  mothery,’  quaintly  remarks  Dr.  Radham, 

‘  the  mother  of  that  mischief  is  a  fungus.  If  pickles  acquire  a  bad 
taste,  if  ketchup  turns  ropy  and  putrefies,  funj^uscs  have  a  finj^er  in  it 
all.  Their  rci^n  stops  not  here — they  prey  upon  each  other  ;  they  even 
select  their  victims.  There  is  the  Myrothccium  virtde,  which  will  only 
grow  upon  dry  agarics,  preferring  chiefly  for  this  purpose  the  A, 
adustus ;  the  Mucor  chrysospennus,  which  attacks  the  fiesh  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  Boletus ;  the  Scleroticum  coniutum^  which  visits  some  other  moist 
mushrooms  in  decay.  There  are  some  Xylomas  that  will  spot  the 
leaves  of  the  maple,  and  some  those  of  the  willow,  exclusively.  The 
naked  seeds  of  some  arc  found  burrowing  between  the  opposite  sur¬ 
faces  of  leaves.  The  close  cavities  of  nuts  occasionally  afford  conceal¬ 
ment  to  some  species  ;  others,  like  leeches,  stick  to  the  bulbs  of  plants 
and  suck  them  dry.’ — Esculent  Funguses  of  England^  p.  8. 

These  fungi,  w^e  must  repeat,  are  excessively  minute,  or  even 
microscopic  in  point  of  size.  From  experiment,  it  appears  that 
their  spores,  or  their  fine  contents,  actually  penetrate  the  stomata, 
or  breathing  orifices,  of  the  plants,  entering  thus  into  their 
structure,  where  they  rapidly  become  developed,  and  fulfil  their 
destructive  mission.  They  have  been,  on  this  account,  called 
entophytay  ]\x^t  as  the  creatures  which  inhabit  living  animal  struc¬ 
tures  have  been  termed  entozoa. 

Let  us  now  spend  a  few  moments  in  vindicating  the  character 
of  fungals  in  respect  of  beauty  of  colour.  Where  the  wind 
sweeps  over  the  untilled  Highlands  of  the  North,  where  the  soil 
has  not  strength  to  bear  the  exhaustive  growth  of  the  cereals, 
and  rears  a  tribe  of  humble  heaths  or  feeble  mosses  as  its  tallest 
children — there,  at  the  due  season,  will  be  found  a  fungus  whose 
gorgeous  apparel  bears  comparison  with  that  of  the  richest 
flower,  and  exceeds  the  highest  efforts  of  the  colourist’s  art. 
1  his  fungus  is  the  Agaricus  muscarius,  growing  in  a  canopy  of 
splendid  scarlet,  contrasted  with  a  stalk  and  gills  of  the  purest 
ivory.  But  woe  to  him  who  partakes  of  this  inviting  plant.  If  it 
does  not  destroy  him,  it  will  plunge  him  into  a  state  of  intoxica¬ 
tion  bordering  upon  lunacy.  At  the  borders  of  the  wood,  particu¬ 
larly  under  the  shelter  of  oaks,  will  be  found  another  fungus,  the 
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Cantkarellus  Ciharius,  whose  tincture  might  compare  with  that 
of  many  a  more  conspicuous  occupant  of  our  gardens:  from 
spring-time  to  autumn  its  golden  form  may  be  seen  glowing  in 
the  position  described,  and  inviting  the  hand  of  the  by-passer — 
nor  in  this  case  w  ith  a  treacherous  aspect,  for  it  is  as  excellent 
in  taste  as  it  is  beautiful  in  its  yellow  tinging.  Ilut  these,  lovely 
though  they  be,  fade  in  the  presence  of  some  specimens  of  the 
Boletus  luridus  :  here  is  a  truly  splendid  fungal,  the  summit  a 
snowy  mound  of  velvet,  lined  with  purple  shaded  into  gold, 
and  supported  on  a  stalk  passing  from  orange  into  the  full  lustre 
of  a  regal  purple.  This,  too,  is  a  magnificent  enemy  to  the 
human  economy.  The  Agaricus  vtolaceus  glories  in  bcautv  of 
another  dye :  it  is  of  a  dark  violet,  approaching  to  black,  glossed 
over  with  a  most  peculiar  coppery  lustre,  which  no  art  can  truly 
render  ;  and  it,  we  may  add,  is  not  only  an  esculent,  but  possesses 
a  peculiarly  rich  flavour 

Upon  pieces  of  the  corrugated  bark  of  oaks,  in  autumn,  may 
sometimes  be  found  a  curious  fungal  of  another  variety  of 
beauty :  this  looks  more  like  pieces  of  orange  strewed  carelessly 
here  and  there  over  the  bark,  and  altogether  presents  a  very 
singular  aspect,  rrincipally  under  old  oaks  may  be  found,  from 
July  to  November,  a  fungus  which  is  gayest  of  the  gay.  ‘  Few 
Agarics,’  writes  Mrs.  Hussey,  ‘can  boast  of  so  excellent  a 
development  as  this,  whether  the  garb  it  selects  for  the  nonce  be 
of  a  lovely  rose-colour,  or  pervaded  with  lilac,  having  a  change¬ 
able  effect,  or  blotched,  like  a  striped  camellia,  w  ith  rich  crimson 
and  white,  according  to  the  screen  it  has  received  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  plants  in  its  growth.  Each  of  these  various  colours,  at 
various  times  and  places,  adorns  the  pileus,  relieving  it  from  the 
pure  white  gills  below.  It  gives  no  w^aming  by  its  scent,  or  by 
any  other  external  circumstances,  of  its  deleterious  quality.  If 
the  ignoramus  should  be  tempted  to  taste,  for  a  few  moments 
all  appears  harmless,  for  it  is  tardily  acrid  ;  but  it  fully  makes  up 
for  the  delay,  as  the  tortured  investigator,  with  burning  lips  and 
fauces,  and  tearful  eyes,  seeks  in  vain  for  alleviation.  If  not 
swallowed,  however,  the  effect  shortly  subsides.*  Upon  yews 
and  plum-trees,  in  the  summer-time,  may  often  be  seen  a  fungus 
which  has  all  the  aspect  of  a  mass  of  sulphur.  Another,  as 
common  among  the  sweet  turf  as  can  be,  though  a  minute 
fungus,  boasts  a  glorious  garb  of  orange  and  blood-red.  High 
up  in  young  oaks,  in  September,  may  be  seen  the  ‘  liver  of 
the  oak’ — a  fungal  as  near  like  the  human  tongue  as  can 
w’ell  be  imagined,  and  hence  termed  by  M.  Paulci  an 
eloquent  tongue,  proclaiming  its  own  excellence,  and  inviting 
the  passenger  to  eat  it.  Says  Dr.  Badham,  ‘  It  is  so  like  a 
tongue  in  shape  and  general  appearance,  that,  in  the  days  of 
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enchanted  trees,  you  would  not  liave  cut  it  ofF  to  pickle,  or  to 
cat  on  any  account,  lest  the  knight  to  whom  it  belonged  should 
afterwards  come  to  claim  it  of  you.’  But  the  doctor  forgets  that 
such  au  unhappy  victim  of  mycological  research  would  not  be 
able  to  make  his  demand  saving  in  dumb  show  !  ‘  The  surface 

is  rough  with  elevated  papilhe ;  the  structure  tibrous ;  the  dc'sh 
softly  elastic:  the  colour  bright  red,  looking  like  the  tongue  in 
the  worst  forms  of  gastro-enteritis  !’ 

As  to  shape,  what  geometry  shall  succeed  in  defining  their 
ever-varying  outlines  ? 

‘  Some  are  simple  threads,  like  the  Bi/ssus^  and  never  get  beyond 
this;  some  shoot  out  into  branches,  like  sea-weed;  some  putf  tlicm- 
selves  out  into  puff-balls  ;  some  thrust  their  heads  into  mitres :  these 
assume  the  shape  of  a  cup ;  and  those  of  a  wine-funnel ;  some,  like 
A(j.  mummorm^  have  a  teat;  others,  like  the  Ay.  Clypeolarius^  are  um- 
bonated  at  their  centre:  these  are  stilted  u[)on  a  higli  leg,  and  those 
have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon ;  some  are  shell-shaped,  many  bc  ll- 
shaped ;  and  some  hang  upon  their  stalks  like  a  lawyer's  wig  ;  some 
assume  the  form  of  a  horse’s  hoof ;  others  of  a  goat’s  beard ;  in  the 
Clathrns  cancellatus  you  look  into  the  fungus  through  a  thick  red  trellis, 
which  surrounds  it.  Some  exhibit  a  nest,  in  which  they  rear  their 
young ;  and  not  to  speak  of  those  vague  shapes, 

“If  shapes  they  can  be  called,  that  shape  have  none 
Determinate,” 

of  such  tree-parasites  as  tire  fain  to  mould  themselves  at  the  will  of 
their  entertainer  (the  fate  of  parasites,  whether  under  oak  or  mahoyany ) ^ 
mention  may  be  made  of  one  exactly  like  an  e^tr,  of  wliicli  the  form  is 
at  once  irregular  and  constant,  which  is  given,  for  some  good  reason, 
to  Judas  {^Auricula  Judcp)^  clings  to  several  trees,  and  trembles  when 
you  touch  it.* — Esculent  Funyuscs^  pp.  9,  19 

As  to  surface,  fungals  still  exhibit  the  .same  variety  which 
marks  their  colouring  and  form.  Some,  to  use  Mrs.  Hussey’s 
expression,  look  like  a  nest  of  serpents,  peeping  forth  from  the 
trees  on  which  they  flourish  in  all  their  scaly  horrors.  Others 
ure  spangled,  as  if  with  particles  of  broken  glass.  Some  have  a 
delicate  leathery  aspect,  comparable  to  nothing  so  nearly  as  to 
the  parasols  of  feathers,  which  appear  in  Eastern  grandeurs. 
Some,  again,  are  zoned  with  concentric  circles,  of  different  hues  ; 
>H)me  are  clothed  in  a  garb  of,  apparently,  kid-skin,  smooth  and 
soft ;  and  some — take,  for  instance,  the  truffle — are  covered  over 
with  tubercles. 

Perhaps  to  the  unlearned  in  fungal  history,  nothing  will 
appear  more  singular  than  what  we  are  aboutUo  state,  iis  to  the 
consistence  of  these  plants.  So  accustomed  arc  we  to  ^ke  our 
general  impressions  of  the  characters  of  a  natural  family  from 
those  of  a  well-known  type,  that  it  becomes  a  constant  source  oi 
voi..  XXVlll.  K  K 
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surprise  to  us  to  discover  the  most  opposite  of  external  characters 
combined  in  the  various  members  of  the  same  tribe.  The 
fungals  furnish  us  with  some  good  illustrations  in  point.  Our 
impressions  of  them,  as  a  family,  are  in  the  main  derived  from 
tlie  commoner  sort — such  as  the  mushroom  ;  and  here  the  well- 
kno>^Ti  fragility  of  this  species  communicates  the  same  idea  as 
a  characteristic  of  the  rest.  But  this  is  far  from  correct.  Some 
hang  upon  trees  like  masses  of  trembling  jelly;  some  arc  like 
pulp ;  some  are  soft  and  mucous,  others  are  spongy  and  elastic ; 
others,  again,  arc  membranous  and  parchment-like  ;  others  form 
admirable  foot-balls,  both  in  sizes  and  texture ;  others  are 
tough,  like  leather ;  others  firm,  like  cork ;  and,  lastly,  some 
as  hard  as  wood.  Some  arc  so  delicate  as  to  perish  on  being 
touched  ;  the  stem  of  some  breaks  wdth  the  softest  breeze ;  the 
sturdy  form  of  others  stands  unshaken  in  the  tempest,  and  will 
endure  the  thrust  of  the  traveller’s  foot  almost  uninjured.  How 
unlike  arc  all  these,  in  their  various  particulars,  to  the  characters 
of  the  mushroom  tribe  ! 

Neither  have  all  fungals  the  characteristic  odour  and  savour 
of  the  mushroom.  The  Ayaricus  alUacens  might  cheat  us  into 
the  belief  that  onions  w'crc  at  hand.  The  mucors  have  their 
own  mouldy  smell.  Others,  called  by  the  anise-loving  Linnaeus 
suave-olens,  diffuse  a  powxrful  scent  of  that  cordial  ;‘thus  leading 
the  polite  reader  to  form  no  very  refined  notions  of  the  great 
naturalist’s  olfactory  sensibilities.  The  Ayaricus  cinnamoneuSj 
in  colour,  and  powerfully  in  odour,  mimics  the  finest  cinnamon. 
The  Boletus  salicinus  has  the  reputation  of  smelling  like  the 
sweet  may-bloom.  The  Chanterelle  and  the  odorous  Agaric  arc 
perfumed  like  apricots  and  ratafia.  But,  alas !  many  are  of  a 
positively  nauseous  and  disgusting  smell.  The  Phallus  impu- 
dicus  cannot  be  borne  in  the  room,  even  for  a  few  minutes. 
Dr.  Badham  tells  us  of  an  unlucky  botanist  who  had,  by  mistake, 
taken  it  into  his  bed-room,  and  soon  became  aw  akened  by  the 
intolerable  foctor  it  diff  used  around ;  so  that  he  w’as  glad  to 
open  the  wundow  and  get  rid  of  it,  as  he  hoped,  and  the  Phallus, 
together :  here  he  w  as  disappointed — ‘  sublata  causa  non  tollitur 
eff  ect  us  ’ — the  foctor  remaining  nearly  the  same  for  some  hours 
afterwards.  A  lady  w'ho  was  drawing  one  in  a  room,  was 
obliged  to  take  it  into  the  open  air,  to  complete  her  sketch. 
A  fungus  called  the  Clathrus  becomes  insupportably  offensive 
in  a  short  time,  and  its  infective  stench  has  given  rise  to  a 
superstition  entertained  of  it  throughout  the  Landes,  that  it  has 
the  property  of  producing  cancer  in  those  who  touch  it ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  the  inhabitants,  who  call  it  cancrou,or  cancer, 
cover  it  carefully  over,  lest  by  accident  some  one  shoidd  chance 
to  touch  .it,  and  thus  become  infected  wdth  that  horrible  disease. 
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We  shall  speak  of  the  variances  of  fungal  savour  when  we 
advert  to  them  as  articles  of  diet ;  but  it  may  be  here  mentioned, 
that  they  are  as  many  as  those  of  form,  colour,  consistence,  and 
odour.  Some  arc  as  fierce  as  lire  in  this  respect.  Capsicums  are 
cool  in  comparison  therewith.  Mrs.  Hussey  tells  us  of  a  young 
man  who,  in  spite  of  caution,  insisted  on  tasting  one  species 
with  the  tip  of  his  tongue — instantly  he  darted  off,  in  a  course 
apparently  so  objectless  as  to  give  painful  doubts  of  his  sanity, 
and  was  found  ten  minutes  afterwards,  his  face  half  immersed  in 
a  brook  which  he  had  descried  in  the  distance,  vainly  striving 
to  cool  the  unquenchable  flame  communicated  by  the  fungal  to 
his  tongue.  All  the  varieties  of  the  flavours  understood  by  us 
under  the  terms  sweet,  sour,  rich,  rank,  and  acrid — many  arc 
quite  without  appreciable  flavour  of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  some  fungi  arc  phosphorescent, 
Mr.  Gardner*  relates  the  following  interesting  circumstance  in 
connexion  with  this  fact.  ^  One  dark  night,  about  the  beginning 
of  December,  while  passing  along  the  streets  of  the  Villa  dc 
Natividade,  I  observed  some  boys  amusing  themselves  with  some 
luminous  object,  which  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  large 
fire-fly ;  but  on  making  inquiry,  I  was  told  that  it  grew  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  decaying  leaves  of  a  dwarf 
palm.  Next  day  I  obtained  a  great  many  specimens,  and  found 
them  to  vary  from  one  to  two  and  a-half  inches  across.  The 
whole  plant  gives  out  at  night  a  bright  phosphorescent  light  of  a 
pale  greenish  hue,  similar  to  that  emitted  by  the  larger  fire-flies, 
or  by  those  curious,  soft-bodied  marine  animals,  the  Pyrosomee  ; 
from  this  circumstance,  and  from  growing  on  a  palm,  it  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  flor  do  coco.”  The  light  given  out  by 
a  few  of  these  fungi  in  a  dark  room  was  sufficient  to  read  by.  It 
proved  to  be  quite  a  new  species,  and  since  my  return  from 
lhaziljhas  been  described  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Rerkeley  under  the 
name  of  Agaricus  Gardneri^  from  preserved  specimens  which  I 
brought  home.*  In  the  coal-mines  near  Dresden  are  fungi  of 
another  species,  which  are  a  safer  source  of  light  even  than  the 
safety-lamp  of  the  illustrious  Davy.  These  fungi  belong  to  the 
singular  genus  Rhizomorpha,  A  paper  in  a  scientific  periodical, 
published  some  years  since,  furnishes  a  good  account  of  the 
curious  effect  produced  by  these  plants  in  these  otherwise  dark 
and  dreary  excavations.  The  visitor  has  no  need  of  artificial 
illumination — the  sides  and  roof  of  the  black  tunnels  ^low  with 
pale  stars  of  light,  which  fill  the  abyss  with  a  soft  diffusive  lustre, 
and  create  the  belief  that  some  enchanting  power  has  locked  us 
in  a  fairy  palace,  whose  walls  glitter  with  gems  of  radiance.  *  The 
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light  arising  from  a  large  number  of  them  becomes  almost 
dazzling  to  gaze  upon.  J\light  not  tbc.se  fungi  be  iutroducul 
into  our  mines  with  advantage?  Tlie  spawn  of  tlie  truffle  is 
luminous,  and  is  thus  sometimes  discovered  with  great  rcadi- 
iiess.  Ibe  ohye-groves  of  Italy  are  sometimes  seen  to  be  diinlv 
illuminated  with  a  phosphorescent  agaric;  and  Kumpliius,  in  Am'- 
boyiia,  and  Mr  Drummond,  at  the  Swan  Kiver,  siieak  of  similar 
phenomena.  Ihe  light  produced  by  these  various  siiecies  of 
plants  is  probably  due,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  phosphorescence, 

KLrms  " 

lhat  mushrooms  come  up  suddenly,  as  in  a  night,  is  a  popular 
apliorism,  older  than  w  e  dare  state ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  in  the 

!d*.n.  ol  their  growth,  they  are  wonderfal 

1  laiits.  At  the  seasons  of  warm  rains  in  summer,  puH-halls  will 

nX."  '  ‘  ‘luring  electrical  dis- 

bances  of  the  atmosphere,  the  lungi  will  sometimes  spring  iii) 

with  a  swiltness  of  growth  akin  to  the  marvtllous.  J'erhinis 
hen  expansive  lowers  in  grow  ing  are  even  more  remarhable. 
In  he  Llementsof  Physiology,’  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  a  curious 

.  1  <"/  f‘U'cc  of  an  expanding  fungus  is  re- 

•  ti.  11  the  neighbourhood  of  Ihisingstoke,  a  paving-stone, 
measuring  twenty-one  inches  square,  and  weighing  eight, /-three 
pomde,  was  complete  y  rai.sed  an  inch  and  a-lialf  out  of  its  hed 
)>  a  mass  of  toadstools  ol  Iroiii  si.x  to  seven  inches  in  diameter; 

i.I.i  '‘f  f  I'avement  of  the  town  siifl'ered  dis¬ 

place  nent  from  the  same  cause  !’  Dr.  Jhidhani  savs ‘  1  hav,. 
njsi  I  recently  w  itnessed  an  extensive  displacement’of  the  peg<  of 
a  woo, len  pavement,  which  had  been  driven  nine  inches  into  the 

boon.  ,  "  ere  heaved  up  irregularly  in  several  places  by  small 

ouq  lets  of  agarics,  growing  from  below.’  M.  Pulliard  i elates, 

nKiit  ay /,«//,«  iw/im/iews  within  a  glass  vessel,  the 

deinn  1  as  to  shiver  its  sides  with  an  explosive 

^  ^  pistol.  Of  all  vegetable  struc- 

evmnJ*"  ‘  «'>b'ular  results  from  the 

siderntini**  **  w  ^‘•'Uerally  soft  and  fragile  plants  under  con- 
inviiK-l)  1  *  **“1^!‘*  ^y  tl'eiii  ail  impressive  lesson  of  the 

constant  ^  leeblest  causes  when  their  operation  is 

a®  to  fungal  dimensions.  Some,  as  we 
nerhui*  **'*?i*^  -  arc  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  floating 
wi'  iKr*  *e  vital  air  we  inhale;  but  the  dimensions  of  others 
shall  ^  venture  to  state,  and,  making  the  venture,  we 

t  e  nnlrt  ‘u  authorities.  'J'he  family  of 

iuiiiri  AUl*  '*1  *  *'■'. uu’®*  prolific  in  the  production  of  giant 
Although  their  usual  size  is  small,  not  exteeding  that  of 
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an  egg,  ^Irs.  Ifussoy  has  figured  one  which  fully  justifies,  with¬ 
out,  as  she  declares,  the  smallest  help  of  tlu'  pencil,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  conveyed  under  the  Greek  term  Kpai  iov,  from  its  striking 
resemblance  in  point  of  form  and  dimensions  to  the  human  skull. 
The  nasal  prominence  and  the  frontal  eminences,  with  the  suture 
between  them,  arc  well  mimicked  in  this  curious  fungus.  This 
accomplished  mycologist  states,  that  the  specimen  was  found 
growing  among  some  felled  timber,  and  in  a  most  confined  space, 
attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  half-peek  loaf.  The  environs  of 
l*adua  produce,  as  it  is  said  by  (hcinelli,  enormous  puff  balls, 
measuring  two  feet  in  diameter  !  Air.  Berkeley,  whose  opinions 
on  fungal  history  are  sterling  among  botanists,  quotes  the  case  of 
a  fungus  which  in  three  weeks  grew  to  ^seven  feet  fire  inches  in 
circumference,  and  weighed  thirty-four  pounds  !  llaptist  Perta 
speaks  of  a  fungus  which  in  a  fe\v  days  attained  a  weight  of 
twelve  pounds,  and  was  too  large  to  be  embraced  by  both  the 
hands.  Air.  Angus  informs  us,  that  in  the  woods  of  New  Zealand 
large  funguses  stand  out  from  the  parent  trees  so  boldly  and 
rigidly  as  to  make  commodious  seats !  Hut  the  giant  fungus  of 
all  is  one  whose  dimensions  come  down  to  posterity  on  the 
authority  of  Clusius.  'I'his  monstrous  plant  grew  in  Pannonia, 
w’as  discovered  by  a  fungus-loving  family,  wdio  all  partook  of  it 
until  they  could  eat  no  more,  and  there  remained  behind 
enough  to  fill  a  chariot  1  In  the  deep  recesses  of  woods,  and 
elsewhere,  where  suffered  to  grow'  unmolested,  the  mycological 
traveller  may  often  stumble  upon  specimens  wdiose  enormous 
dimensions  take  aw'ay  much  of  the  apparent  improbability  from 
the  last-(pioted  anecdote.  The  vis  mediratrix  naturw^  on  which 
so  much  ink-shed  has  taken  ])lace,  is  remarkably  exercised  in 
the  case  of  the  fungi.  Let  a  snail  come  and  take  his  morning 
meal  out  of  the  summit  of  a  splendid  boletus,  this  pow’cr,  be  it 
w'hat  it  may,  immediately  directs  the  refilling  of  the  cavity,  and 
it  is  s])eedily  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
injury  almost  imperceptible.  This  power,  of  course,  greatly 
tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  thus  indirectly 
contributes  to  its  vast  enlargement  in  size. 

Those  who  have  given  most  thought  to  mycology  arc  still  in 
a  position  of  painful  uncertainty,  strange  to  say,  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  fungi  !  Will  it  be  believed  i  it  is  even  questioned 
w  hether  they  be  plants  at  all ;  wdicther,  in  fact,  they  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  some  kingdom  intermediate  between  plants  and  animals. 
And  certainly,  if  the  extraordinary  and  life-like  movements 
observed  in  the  fibres  of  some  species,  such  as  those  described  in 
the  next  sentence,  w’ere  a  fair  argument  for  such  a  theory,  its  sup¬ 
porters  arc  not  far  from  the  truth  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  their 
idea,  equally  striking  movements  exist  in  many  high(‘r  plants 
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than  fungi,  upon  whose  vegetable  nature  no  question  can  be 
entertained.  The  following  movements  are  described  in  the 
words  of  their  observer,  Mr.  Ivobson,  who  noticed  their  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  fibres  of  the  fungus  called  the  Claihrus,  *  At  first,’ 
he  says,  *  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  a  part  of  the  fibres  that 
had  got  tlirough  a  rupture  in  the  top  of  ihcClathrus  moving  like 
the  legs  of  a  fly,  when  laid  upon  his  back ;  I  then  touched  it 
with  the  point  of  a  pin,  and  was  still  more  surprised  w  hen  I  saw 
it  present  the  appearance  of  a  little  bundle  of  worms  entangled 
together,  the  fibres  being  all  alive  ;  I  next  took  the  little  bundle 
of  fibres  quite  out,  and  the  animal  motion  was  then  so  strong  as 
to  turn  the  head  half-way  round,  first  one  way,  and  then 
another,  and  two  or  three  times  it  got  out  of  the  focus.  Almost 
every  fibre  had  a  different  motion — some  of  them  twined  round 
one  another,  and  then  untwined  again,  while  others  w^ere  bend¬ 
ing,  extending,  coiling,  waving,  &c.’  These  movements  may 
have  been  simply  hygrometric.  Other  authors  have  entertained 
doubts  of  fungals  being  more  than  mere  accidental  develop¬ 
ments  of  vegetable  tissue,  called  into  action  by  special  conditions 
of  light,  heat,  soil,  and  air.  These  doubts,  to  quote  the  thought¬ 
ful  observations  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  have  been  caused  by  some 
remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  their  development, 
the  most  material  of  which  are  the  following : — ^  They  grow  w  ith 
a  degree  of  rapidity  unknown  in  other  plants,  acquiring  the 
volume  of  many  inches  in  the  space  of  a  night,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  meteoric  ;  that  is,  springing  up  after  storms,  or  only  in 
particular  states  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  possible  to  increase 
particular  species  with  certainty  by  an  ascertained  mixture  of 
organic  and  inorganic  materials  exposed  to  w  ell-known  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions,  as  is  formed  by  the  process  adopted  by 
gardeners  for  obtaining  Agaricus  campestris — a  process  so  cer¬ 
tain,  that  no  one  ever  knew’  any  other  kind  of  agaric  produced 
in  mushroom-beds,  except  a  few’  of  the  dunghill  tribe,  w  here  raw 
dung  has  been  placed  near  the  surface  of  the  bed.  This  could  not 
happen  if  the  mushroom  sprang  from  seeds  floating  in  the  air, 
as  in  that  case  many  species  would  naturally  be  mixed  together. 
Fungi  are  produced  constantly  upon  the  same  kind  of  matter, 
and  upon  nothing  else,  such  as  the  species  that  are  para¬ 
sitic  upon  leaves ;  all  which  is  considered  strong  evidence  of 
the  production  of  fungi  being  accidental,  and  not  analogous  to 
that  of  perfect  plants.’  Such,  however,  is  far  from  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  our  ow  n  minds  upon  the  subject.  M.  Dutrochet  has 
instituted  some  curious  experiments  which  may  be  quoted  :  he 
tound  ^  that  he  could  obtain  at  pleasure  diflerent  species  oi 
mouldincss  by  using  different  infusions  ;  he  «ilso  states  that  cer¬ 
tain  acid  fluids  constantly  yield  mojiiltas,  and  that  certain 
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alkaline  mixtures  produce  botfytis.  What  is  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  these  facts  ?  That  the  fungi  are  mere  metamor¬ 
phoses  of  ordinary  cellular  tissue,  without  law  of  genus  or 
species  ?  Scarcely  so.  May  we  not  rather  bear  in  profitable 
recollection  the  recent  discoveries  of  natural  chemistry  upon  the 
mineral  ingredients  peculiar  to  each  plant  ?  When  we  mix  up 
our  compost  for  mushrooms,  what  is  that  we  do  but  bring 
together,  it  may  be,  those  mineral  ingredients  most  favourable  to 
the  development  of  mushrooms  from  spores  already  floating  in 
the  air,  or  existing  hitherto  unquickened  in  the  soil  i  Why 
does  the  hotrytis  select  an  alkaline  bed,  if  it  be  not  that  the 
alkali  is  most  favourable  to  its  development  I  Wheat  will  not 
grow  in  a  soil  destitute  of  siliceous  matter,  alkalies,  and  nitrogen  ; 
yet  other  plants  will  grow  there,  and  perhaps  exclusively.  We 
arc  not,  therefore,  to  attach  much  weight  to  an  argument  drawn 
from  the,  at  first  sight,  striking  fact,  that  by  a  mixture  of  certain 
well-known  ingredients  we  can  produce  mushrooms,  and  that, 
consequently,  they  are  merely  chance  developments  arising  out 
of  the  union  of  certain  substances.  Such  a  conclusion  is  alto¬ 
gether  unsound.  It  is  now  well  known  that  plants  have  a  sort 
of  individual  bill  of  fare  upon  which,  and  which  alone,  they  will 
thrive.  It  appears,  therefore,  more  probable  to  suppose  that  the 
seeds,  it  may  be,  of  several  species  of  fungi  exist  in  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  we  mix  together ;  but  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
mixture  is  favourable  to  the  development  only  of  one  species — 
the  common  mushroom,  the  seeds  of  the  others  still  lying 
dormant ;  rather  than  to  suppose  that  they  arise  from  no  seminal 
germs,  but,  as  it  were,  by  an  accident,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
be  constant  in  its  occurrence.  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  science  to  believe  that  the  monilia  of  an  acid  liquid 
was  developed  from  a  spore  which  found  in  it  the  suitable 
pabulum  it  required,  than  to  imagine  that  the  monilia  is  the 
offspring  of  some  inexplicable  process  of  equivocal  generation, 
which  can  only  take  place  in  an  acid  fluid.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  pursue  the  discussion  ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
tedious,  we  have  followed  it  thus  far  only  because  the  argument 
of  spontaneous  generation  appears  in  some  danger  of  being  re¬ 
vived  in  the  case  of  these  plants.  Altogether,  however,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  subject  is  a  very  difficult  one :  the 
more  learned  the  mycologist,  the  greater  his  perplexity. 

r)r.  lladham  is  disposed  to  consider  the  origin  of  fungals  from 
seed,  as  in  other  plants;  and  that,  further,  the  seed  is  in  most 
cases  furnished  by,  or,  at  least,  latent  in,  the  nidus  in  which 
they  are  developed.  Although  the  theory  he  advocates  is 
defended  with  spirit,  and  although  it  is  certain  that  fungi  actually 
occur  in  closed  fruits,  and  in  corolliis  of  flowers  when  they  arc 
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sealed  up  in  air-tight  envelopes,  it  may  still  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  the  atmosphere  does  not,  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cjiscs,  waft  the  light  sporules  to  their  birth-place,  where  they 
become  quickened  into  life  by  the  usual  forces. 

From  this  subject,  which  may  not  appear  to  all  our  readers  in 
the  interesting  and  important  light,  and  in  the  attractive  garb,  it 
possesses  for  some,  we  may  appropriately  turn  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  curious  part  of  fungal  history — their  artificial  ])ro- 
duction.  The  common  mushroom  is  cultivated  to  a  very  large 
extent  for  the  supply  of  our  markets,  and  its  production  is  as 
certainly  insured  by  the  methods  resorted  to,  as  in  the  ordinary 
case  of  plants  produced  from  seed.  The  following  plan,  by 
M.  lloQues,  is  recommended  by  its  simplicity,  and  is  said  to  be 
infallible : — 

*  Having  observed  that  all  those  dunghills  which  abounded  chiefly 
in  sheep  or  cow  droppings,  began  shortly  to  turn  mouldy  on  their 
surface,  and  to  bear  mushrooms,  I  collected  a  quantity  of  this  manure, 
w'hich,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  turn  white,  I  strewed  lightly  over  some 
melon>bcd8,  and  some  spring  crops  of  vegetables,  and  obtained  in 
cither  case,  and  as  often  as  I  rej)eated  the  experiment,  a  ready  sup])ly 
of  excellent  mushrooms,  which  came  up  from  a  month  to  six  weeks 
after  the  dung  had  been  so  disposed  of;  but  as  an  equable  tempcialuie 
is  in  all  cases  desirable,  to  render  the  result  certain,  where  this  cannot 
be  secured  under  the  protection  of  glass,  the  next  best  jdaii  is  to 
scatter  a  portion  of  the  above  dungs,  mixed  with  a  little  earth,  in  a 
cave  or  cellar,  to  which  some  tan  is  an  excellent  addition ;  lor  tan, 
though  it  kills  other  vegetable  growths,  has  (juite  an  opi)Ositc  effect 
on  funguses.' — Kaculent  Finiyuaes^  p.  42. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  throw’  the  water  in  which  fungi 
have  been  washed  over  a  suitable  spot,  and  the  result  is  stated 
to  be  a  good  crop  of  the  same  species.  In  the  Landes,  on  the 
authority  of  Hr.  There,  we  are  informed  that  the  inhabitants 
are  constantly  successful  in  rearing  the  fungi  called  Boletus 
vduUsy  and  Agurictis  procerus,  from  a  watery^  infusion  of  the 
said  plants.  Hut  Dr.  Hadham,  wbo  carefully  experimented 
upon  tlic  subject,  was  wholly’  unable  to  produce  the  same  results; 
and  other  high  authorities  are  given,  where  experiments  proved 
equally  vain. 

Ferliaps  the  most  singular  mode  of  producing  funguses  arti¬ 
ficially  is  one  w’hich  is  largely  resorted  to  by  the  Italian  people. 
4  In*  fungus  in  this  case  is  actually  produced  by  a  stone  !  4  his 

stone  is  called  the  Pietra  Juughaia.  Cesalpinus  lias  given 
directions  for  procuring  it  the  wliole  year  through,  which,  he 
says,  is  to  be  done  either  by  irrigating  the  soil  over  the  site  of 
the  stone,  or  by  transferring  the  l^ivtru  fuiujlmiu  w  ith  a  portion  of 
tlie  original  mould,  and  watering  it  in  our  ow  n  garden.  Hoitci 
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adds,  that  the  fungust  s  take  scv(‘n  days  to  come  to  perfection, 
and  may  he  gathered  from  the  naked  block,  if  it  is  properly 
moistened,  six  times  a-year  ;  but,  in  preference  to  merely  water¬ 
ing  the  blocks,  he  recommends  that  a  light  covering  of  garden 
mould  should  be  first  thrown  over  them.  I'liis  fungus-producing 
stone  has  a  very  limited  range  of  territory,  and  lies  embedded 
frequently  in  a  variety  of  soils,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
fungus  is  very  variable  in  flavour,  much  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  humus  in  w'hich  its  matrix  happens  to  be  placed.  Those 
that  grow  on  the  high  grounds  above  Sorrento,  and  on  the  sides 
of  Vesuvius,  arc  in  less  esteem  among  the  mycophagous  Italians 
than  such  as  are  brought  into  the  Naples  market  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Apulia ;  most  probably  the  spores  of  the  fungus  in 
(]uestion  are  actually  contained  in  the  porous  upper  surface  of 
the  stone,  merely  requiring  heat  and  moisture  for  their  develop¬ 
ment  into  life. 

How  many,  of  the  poetical  dreams  of  our  childhood  are 
destroyed  with  the  advance  of  this  cold,  unspiritualizing  age  ! 
No  longer  let  the  reader,  as  he  trips  homeward  in  the  dewy 
(‘Veiling,  when  the  shadows  of  night  come  creeping  over  hill 
and  valley,  hold  his  breath  at  passing  a  bright  ana  luxuriant 
*  Fairy  Ring’  in  the  meadow.  No  longer  let  him  fear  to  put 
foot  within  its  green  circle,  nor  tremble  at  the  consequences  of 
disturbing  ‘  the  good  people  ’  in  their  night-dances  around 
on  those  once  mysterious  jilots  of  grass,  ^lycological  science 
comes,  and,  with  her  steady  finger,  picks  out  a  half-dozen  agarics, 
and  accuses  them  of  thus  marking  out  Nature’s  green  carpet 
into  irregular  circles.  Nor  have  they  anything  to  say  against 
it.  Rut  more  soberly — 

‘  To  recapitulate  the  various  fancies  recorded  on  the  subject  of 
“  Fairy  Rings  ”  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  paper.  The  fact  that 
Ayaricus  arcades  appears  shortly  after  thunder-storms,  gave  rise  to  an 
opinion  that  the  withered  grass  of  its  circles  w’as  lightning-blasted  ; 
and  in  Captain  Brown’s  notes  to  White’s  “  Selborne,”  he  quotes  Mr. 
•Johnson,  of  Wetherby,  a  correspondent  of  the  “  Philosophical  Journal,  ’ 
to  this  effect : — “  He  attributes  them  to  the  droppings  of  starlings, 
which,  when  in  large  flights,  frequently  alight  upon  the  ground  in 
circles,  and  sometimes  are  known  to  sit  a  considerable  time  in  these 
annular  congregations  !  ”  If  philosophy  had  but  condescended  to  use 
a  spade,  the  truth  would  then  have  been  scented  at  least,  for  the  earth 
beneath  these  bare  rings  is  white  with  the  spaw  n  of  the  agaric  causing 
them,  and  the  peculiar  smell  either  of  Ayartens  arcades  or  Ayartcus 
(rcaryn  is  detected  instantly  ;  in  fact,  it  is  many  times  more  potent  than 
that  of  the  fungus  itself.’ — British  Mycology^  part  xiii. 

bairy  Rings’  arc  of  various  sizes;  some  arc  as  small  as  to 
possess  a  diameter  of  only  a  foot  or  so,  others  have  a  circuin* 
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ference  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet.  The  phenomenon  has  long 
puzzled  botanists,  and  although  it  is  better  understood  now  than 
formerly,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  still  in  great  ignorance 
about  it.  We  must  not  be  misunderstood.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
stated,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  the  subject  that  the  cause  of 
fairy  rings  is  to  be  found  in  the  fungi  which  people  them — the 
difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  peculiar  mode  of  grow  th  w  hich  they 
thus  adopt — the  form  of  a  circle  often  of  the  truest  mathematical 
proportions.  It  is  commonly  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
the  seeds  of  the  fungi  are  shed  at  first  in  a  circular  form,  and 
that  the  plants  progressively  enlarge,  retaining  the  same  form, 
by  projecting  their  seeds  to  a  certain  distance  all  round. 

In  winter  and  spring  these  circles  exhibit  a  luxuriant  grow  th 
of  grass  of  the  most  brilliant  and  refreshing  green.  In  summer 
they  are  seared  and  dry.  It  has  been  on  this  account  considered 
that  the  debris  of  the  past  year’s  fungi  serves  as  manure  to  the 
grass,  which  is  much  quickened  and  invigorated  in  growth 
thereby  during  those  seasons  when  the  fungi  lie  dormant ;  but 
when,  as  in  summer,  the  fungi  are  aw^akened  to  activity,  they 
then  arc  too  vigorous  for  the  grass,  deprive  it  of  its  proper 
nourishment,  and  thrive  at  its  expense.  Sometimes  they  become 
most  unsightly,  particularly  when  a  lady  is  solicitous  of  keeping 
her  law’n  as  smooth  and  elegant  in  appearance  as  her  draw  ing- 
room  carpet.  The  Society  of  Arts  has  ofi’ered  a  prize  for  the 
best  method  of  eradicating  them.  We  believe  nothing  w  ill  suc¬ 
ceed  but  digging  up  the  spawn- charged  soil  all  round,  and 
implanting  in  its  place  fresh  soil  and  turf  free  from  the  same 
infection. 

Considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  fungi  assume  an  importance 
which  has  hitherto  never  been  conceded  to  them  in  this  country, 
and  which  indeed  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  work  before  us  to 
advocate.  From  statistical  details,  which  will  be  mentioned 
further  on,  it  is  rendered  positively  certain  that  a  very  large 
source  of  income  and  sustenance  is  annually  left  to  exhaust  itself 
in  vain  in  our  woods  and  meadows.  And  w'hile  we  are  anxious 
to  lay  down  such  restrictions  as  shall  confine  the  use  of  fungi 
w’ithin  the  limits  of  safety,  we  are  equally  anxious  to  obtain  for 
Dr.  Badham  a  fair  hearing  on  this  interesting  and  important 
topic.  hile  it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  serious,  and 
even  fatal,  accidents  have  taken  place  from  the  consumption  of 
deleterious  fungi,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  popular  prejudice 
against  them  ranges  far,  very  far,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
truth,  and  that  a  large  number  now  condemned  to  decay  unused, 
or  even  abhorred  and  despised,  are  as  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  the  table  as  those  which  enjoy  the  prescriptive  privilege  of 
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appearing  there.  The  rule  which  appears  to  have  influenced  us 
has  been  the  safe,  but  unphilosophical,  one  of  rather  condemning 
many  innocent  fungi,  than  run  the  risk  of  one  injurious  species 
finding  its  way  to  the  larder. 

It  is  very  certain  a  large  number  of  eminent  names  might  be 
set  down  on  the  other  side,  and  those  of  men  who  arc  themselves, 
in  very  truth,  practisers  of  the  mycophagus  doctrines  they  uphold. 
M.  Roques,  a  French  writer  on  the  fungi,  and  an  advocate  for 
their  introduction  to  a  wider  range  of  utility,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  nation,  gives  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  a  long  list  of  his 
mycophilous  friends,  including  in  the  number  many  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  men  of  Paris.  Another  writer  tells  us,  that  in 
seeing  the  peasants  at  Nuremburg  eating  raw  mushrooms,  he  too, 
for  several  wxeks,  determined  to  follow  their  example,  and  with 
a  greater  degree  of  self-denial  than  can  be  safely  recommended 
to  other  and  more  delicate  lovers  of  the  fungi,  restricted  himself 
entirely  to  this  diet  for  several  weeks.  He  ate  with  them 
notliing  but  bread,  and  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  the  odd 
result  of  this  bold  experiment  was,  that  instead  of  finding  his 
health  impaired  and  his  strength  diminislied,  he  came  out  of  his 
period  of  discipline  stronger  and  better  than  before. 

The  truth  is,  the  only  certain  method  of  distinguishing  them 
is  a  proper  moderate  botanical  acquaintance  with  their  con¬ 
formation,  and  characteristic  peculiarities.  For  those  who  cannot 
spare  the  time  for  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  as  an  invaluable  companion  on  a  fungus- 
hunting  expedition — presuming,  of  course,  that  its  object  is  the 
collection  of  esculent  fungi  for  the  table — this  book  oi  Dr.  Bad- 
ham’s.  So  soon  as  autumn  comes  and  brings  the  fungi  in  its 
train,  it  is  our  own  intention  to  put  the  work  under  our  arm  and 
plunge  into  the  woods  the  very  first  opportunity.  The  admirably 
executed  plates  of  the  work  are  the  chief  guide-marks  by  whicn 
we  intend  to  ‘  eat  or  avoid,’  to  collect  or  reject,  and  we  arc 
satisfied  that  pursuing  their  indications  a  safe  and  valuable  article 
of  food  can  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost. 

e  must  spare  room  for  a  few  extracts  upon  the  other  uses 
which  fungi  may  be  made  to  subserve,  in  addition  to  their 
esculent  properties. 

‘  Some,  as  the  Polyporus  sulphureus,  furnish  a  useful  colour  for 
dyeing  ;  the  Argaricus  atramentarius  makes  ink  ;  divers  lycoperdons  have 
also  been  employed  for  stupifying  bees,  for  staunching  blood,  and  for 
making  tinder.  Gleditsch  relates,  that  “  amadou  (which  is  a  species  of 
fungus  prepared  by  boiling,  and  then  beating  out  in  sheets),  is  stitched 
together  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Franeonia,  who  make  dresses  of 
it ;  and  also  that  the  Laplanders  burn  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
dwellings  to  secure  their  rein-deer  from  the  attacks  of  gad-flies,  which 
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are  repelled  by  the  smoke.  The  Pohjponis  squamosus  makes  a  razor 
strop  (!)  far  superior  to  any  of  those  at  present  patented  and  sold  with 
high-sounding  epithets,  far  beyond  their  deserts.  To  prepare  the 
Polyporus  for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  cut  from  the  ash-tree  in  the 
autumn,  when  it  has  been  dried,  and  its  substance  has  become  con¬ 
solidated  ;  it  is  then  to  be  flattened  out  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
press,  after  which  it  should  be  carefully  rubbed  with  pumice,  sliced 
longitudinally,  and  every  slip  that  is  free  from  the  erosions  of  insects 
should  be  then  glued  upon  a  w^ooden  stretcher.  Cesalpinus  knew  all 
this !  and  the  barbers  in  his  time  knew  it  too ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  so  useful  an  invention  should,  in  an  age  of  puflfing, 
advertisement,  and  improvement  like  our  own,  have  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  The  Agarietts  muscarhis  is  largely  employed  in  Kamtschatka, 
in  decoction  with  the  Epilohium  anyustifolium^  as  an  intoxicating 
liquor.” — P.  20. 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  article,  quoting  Sir  John  Pringle's 
w’ords,  declared  that  ‘nothing  grows  in  vain.’  Yet  in  a  great 
measure,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  fungi  have  grow  n  in  vain,  or 
nearly  so,  for  our  fellow-countrymen.  Spite  of  all  that  both  can 
and  ought  to  be  said  as  to  the  dangers  attending  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  these  plants  as  esculents,  it  cannot  be  too  widely  made 
known,  that  upon  the  broad  fields,  and  in  the  wild  woods  of 
England,  every  year  beholds  the  wasteful  destruction  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  excellent,  safe,  and  nourishing  food.  No 
country  is  richer  in  esculent  fungi  than  is  our  owm  ;  while  only 
four  or  five  find  their  way  into  our  markets.  The  gracious  hand 
of  Divine  Providence  has  enriched  us  wdth  at  least  thirty  species, 
which  may  be  safely  partaken  of,  and  some  of  which  arc  a  most 
excellent  article  of  diet.  No  markets  might,  therefore,  he  better 
supplied  than  the  English,  and  yet  England  is  the  only  country 
in  Europe  where  this  important  and  savoury  food  is,  from 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  left  to  perish  ungathcred.  In  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  this  tribe  of  plants  not  only  constitutes 
for  w’ceks  together  the  sole  diet  of  thousands,  hut  the  residue, 
either  fresh  or  dried,  or  otherwise  preserved  in  oil,  brine,  or 
vinegar,  is  sold  by  the  poor,  and  forms  a  very  valuable  source 
of  income  to  many  who  have  no  other  produce  to  bring  into  the 
market.  Well,  then,  may  fungi  be  called  by  ^I.  Poques,  the 
‘  manna  of  the  poor.’ 

However  desirous,  we  must  add,  we  may  feel  to  extend  the 
resources  of  our  struggling  poor,  we  never  wish  to  sec  a  fungus 
market  opened  so  long  as  those  in  authority  are  as  negligent  of 
the  public  health  as  they  now  arc.  Without  a  doubt,  its  first  sale 
w-ould  be  the  distribution  of  baskets  full  of  poison  to  a  hundn  d 
homes.  Untaught  by  popular  experience,  and  unguided  by  a 
sufficient  knowdedge  of  botany,  and  of  the  diagnostic  differences 
iH'tween  the  safe  and  unsafe  species,  the  poor  fungus-gatherer 
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would  cull  indlscrimiuately  the  teeming  produce  of  the  woods  and 
fields,  the  moment  he  was  informed  that  many  more  fungi  than 
he  commonly  collected  were  good  for  food,  and  the  result  may 
be  conceived,  lly  all  means,  then,  let  us  circulate  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  food  in  large  quantities  lies  scattered  about  the  country, 
waiting  the  hand  of  the  gatherer ;  but  at  tlie  same  time,  forbid 
its  sale  save  at  public  markets,  w'here  its  salubrity  should  be 
decided  by  competent  authority.  We  might  in  this  matter 
take  example  by  the  prudent  regulations  of  the  special  committee 
of  health  at  Rome,  as  they  arc  communicated  to  us  in  the 
follow  ing  summary  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Sanguinetti,  the 
official  inspector  of  the  fungus  market  at  Rome : — 

‘  For  forty  days  during  the  autumn,  and  for  about  half  that  period 
every  spring,  large  quantities  of  funguses  picked  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Rome,  from  Frascati,  Rocca  di  Papa,  Albana,  beyond  Monte  Mario, 
towards  Ostia  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cities  of  Vcii  and  Oabii, 
arc  brought  in  at  different  gates.  In  the  year  1837,  the  government 
instituted  the  so-called  Congregazione  Spcciale  di  Sanita,  which,  among 
other  duties,  was  more  particularly  required  to  take  into  serious  con¬ 
sideration  the  commerce  of  funguses,  from  the  unrestricted  sale  of  which, 
during  some  years  past,  cases  of  poisoning  had  not  unlrequently 
occurred.  The  following  were  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  this  body: — 

‘  1.  That  for  the  future  an  inspector  of  funguses,  versed  in  botany, 
should  be  appointed  to  attend  the  market  in  the  place  of  the  peasant, 
whose  supposed  practical  knowledge  had  hitherto  been  held  as  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  public  safety. 

‘  2.  That  all  the  funguses  brought  into  Rome  by  the  different  gates 
should  be  registered,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  principal  officer,  in 
whose  presence  also  the  baskets  were  to  be  sealed  up,  and  the  whole 
for  that  day’s  consumption  sent  under  escort  to  a  central  depot. 

‘  3.  That  a  certain  spot  should  be  fixed  upon  for  the  fungus  market, 
and  that  nobody,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  should  hawk 
them  about  the  streets. 

‘  4.  That  at  seven  o’clock,  a.m.,  precisely,  the  inspector  should  pay 
his  daily  visit  and  examine  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  baskets, 
previously  emptied  on  the  ground  by  the  proprietors,  who  were  then 
to  receive,  if  the  funguses  were  approved  of,  a  printed  j)crmis8ion  of 
sale  from  the  police,  and  to  pay  for  it  an  impost  of  one  baioccho  (a  half¬ 
penny)  on  every  ten  pounds. 

‘  5.  That  quantities  under  ten  pounds  should  not  be  taxed. 

‘  6.  That  the  stale  funguses  of  the  preceding  day,  as  well  as  those 
that  were  mouldy,  bruised,  filled  with  maggots,  or  dangerous,  together 
with  any  specimen  of  the  common  mushroom  {^Agarims  campestris  (!)  ) 
detected  in  any  of  the  baskets,  should  be  sent  under  escort  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber. 

‘  7.  That  the  inspector  should  be  empowered  to  fine  or  imprison  all 
those  refractory  to  the  above  regulations  ;  and  finally,  that  he  should 
furnish  a  weekly  report  to  the  tribunal  of  provisions  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale.’ — Pp.  8,  9. 
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Such  a  sanitary  code  would  scarcely  in  all  points  suit  the 
English  market ;  but  it  contains  clauses  which  may  prove 
valuable  hints  for  the  formation  of  a  similar  one,  on  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  sale  of  the  fungus  will  at  some  future  time  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  a  commerce.  It  would  be  easy  to  enforce  the 
sale  of  fungi  only  at  stated  places,  and  to  command  the  services 
of  many  versed  in  mycological  science  at  stated  intervals  to 
inspect,  approve,  or  condemn,  the  specimens  submitted  for  sale. 
A  boon  of  great  value  would  be  conferred  upon  the  public  by 
such  an  arrangement,  and  it  is  little  questionable  that  an  annual 
means  of  occupation  for  hundreds  of  now  idle,  hungering,  or  even 
starving  poor  would  be  thus  opened.  AV"c  heartily  sympathize 
with  Dr.  Badham  in  this  matter.  While  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  lasting  and  wide  benefit  would  be  extended  to  the  poor  by  the 
fungus  trade,  it  is  not  in  the  least  doubtful  that  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  addition  to  their  means  of  existence  would  be  thus 
made  for  a  certain  period  in  every  year ;  and  these  arc  not  the 
times  even  when  a  small  supply  of  food  is  to  be  despised,  or 
suffered  to  be  neglected.  From  the  statistical  returns  of  the 
Roman  Trihunale  della  GrasctCy  it  is  evident,  that  the  fungus 
trade  is  not  so  despicable  a  thing  as  might  be  imagined,  when 
once  its  resources  are  developed,  and  its  regularity  ensured. 
The  return  of  taxed  mushrooms  in  the  city  of  Rome  during  the 
last  ten  years,  gives  a  yearly  average  of  between  sixty  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  weight ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
quantities  under  ten  pounds  arc  not  taxed,  that  large  quantities 
Jire  also  disposed  of  in  bribes,  fees,  and  presents,  it  may  fairly 
be  estimated  at  double  this  amount.  The  average  price  for 
funguses  in  the  Roman  market  is  about  six  haiocchiy  or  three 
pence  per  pound,  in  the  f  resh  state  ;  hence  the  actual  commercial 
value  of  the  fungi  sold  in  this  state  at  Rome  alone  equals  nearly 
£2, (KM)  a  year.  But  the  fresh  funguses  after  all  form  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  consumption ;  immense  quantities  arc  also  sold  in 
the  dried,  pickled,  or  preserved  conditions,  and  the  price  of  these 
is  about  Is,  3d,  per  pound.-  Adding  this  to  the  last  we  should 
find  that  the  fungus  trade  of  this  city  falls  little  short  of  £4,000 
sterling  per  annum !  Surely  here  are  facts  enough  to  set  a 
whole  expedition  of  fungus-gatherers  on  the  search.  Would  that 
the  British  Government  w  ould  take  a  lesson  for  once  from  the 
Celestials,  and  imitating  the  enlightened  carefulness  of  that 
power,  not  only  provide  food  for  the  starving,  but  teach  them 
how  to  use  that  which  already  lies  decaying  at  their  very  thres¬ 
holds.  Let  us  hope  to  sec  ere  long  a  niche  in  Covent- garden 
market  for  the  neglected  fungi,  and  a  scientific  policeman,  if  no 
bettor  may  bo  provided,  acting  the  part  of  the  Inspcttorc  det 
funghi. 
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As  we  have  felt  anxious  to  set  in  prominence  the  economical 
importance  of  the  fungi,  avc  have  made  less  frequent  reference 
to  Mrs.  Hussey’s  magnificent  work  than  would  have  been  the 
case  under  other  circumstances.  The  book  is  truly  a  beautiful 
one.  The  illustrations  are  from  the  lady’s  own  portfolio ;  and 
for  scientific  accuracy,  delicacy  of  colouring,  and  artistic  elegance 
of  arrangement,  we  are  acquainted  with  few  illustrated  works  in 
botany  which  will  bear  comparison  with  them.  The  letter-press 
is  in  a  light,  agreeable  style,  and  he  must  be  a  cold-hearted 
reader  who  cannot  catch  something  of  the  mycological  passion 
with  which  this  enthusiastic  authoress  contrives  to  enliven  her. 
pages.  There  are  few  other  lithographic  presses  in  England,  if 
any,  that  could  have  turned  out  such  a  work.  The  copious  extracts 
we  have  made  from  Dr.  Badham’s  work  sufficiently  attest  our 
high  estimation  of  its  merit.  Most  heartily  do  wc  desire  for  it 
such  a  circulation  as  will  diffuse  the  valuable  information  (valu¬ 
able  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense)  which  it  contains,  throughout 
Great  Britain.  Although  wc  should  be  sorry  to  sec  beef-steaks 
exchanged  for  diet  of  fungi,  wc  should  rejoice  to  see  fungi  take  a 
superior  rank  to  the  little  nutritious  esculents  in  more  common 
use.  Dr.  Badham’s  book,  by  the  nature  and  startling  character 
of  the  facts  it  treats  of,  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  public  sym¬ 
pathy  with  its  object,  and  attention  to  its  subject.  What  country 
gentleman,  wc  ask,  would  be  without  a  book  on  his  library 
shelves,  by  the  help  of  which  he  might  every  autumn  many 
times  more  than  realize  twice  its  cost,  in  obtaining,  for  the  mere 
trouble  of  collection,  a  savoury  and  excellent  article  of  diet — 
not  to  mention  the  benefits  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  con¬ 
fer  on  his  poorer  neighbours,  by  enlightening  them  upon  the 
value  and  importance  of  what  they  had  hitherto  stigmatized  iis 
toad-stools.  The  illustrations  to  this  work  arc  by  Mrs.  Hussey, 
to  whom  every  feature  of  this  strange  family  of  plants  seems 
familiar,  and  arc  executed  in  the  best  style  of  art.  The  general 
merit  of  this  work  makes  us  unwilling  to  look  too  narrowly  into 
the  vices  of  its  occasional  style,  but  wc  may  reasonably  ask,  why 
a  man  of  Dr.  Badham’s  attainments  and  practical  good  sense 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  favour  us  with  the  youthful 
ode  to  ‘  Eupepsia,’  which  appears  at  page  29,  and  commences 
With  the  following  verse  : —  , 

‘  Happy  the  man  whose  prudent  care 

Plain  boiled  and  roast  discreetly  bound  ; 

Content  to  feed  on  homely  fare. 

On  British  ground.*  (! !  ) 

Ihink  too,  gentle  reader,  of  such  lines  as  the  following,  which 
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shine  in  page  31,  and  prove  how  strongly  the  leariu  d  Doctor’s 
muse  savours  of  the  hospital : — 

‘  Lies  the  last  meal  all  undigested  still, 

Does  chyle  impure  your  poisoned  laetcals  fill. 

Does  Gastrodynia  s  tiny  gimlet  hore^ 

Where  the  crude  load  obstructs  the  rigid  door  r‘ 

ere  it  not  for  the  sound,  practical  common  sense,  which 
forms  a  main  ingredient  in  the  book,  we  should  feel  tempted  to 
speak  more  severely  of  these  poetical  effusions.  We  may  hope 
that  in  the  next  edition,  the  ‘  Esculent  Funguses  of  England,  will 
he  introduced  to  the  public  consideration  without  this  garnish 
W'  e  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  in  addition  to  ample  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  esculent  funguses,  some  n  eeijits 
for  cooking  them  arc  given,  which  are  likely  to  prove  useful  to 
the  maitre  or  maitressv  de  cuisine. 
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